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A MESSAGE TO NORTHERN FARMERS. 








E ARE sending this is- 
W sue of The Progressive 
Farmer to 50,000 North- 
I ern farmers with the hope that 
} it may serve to interest them 
} in the South and give them a 
i truer conception of Southern 
l conditions and Southern op- 
} portunities. 

y The motto of this special 
issue is “(Come South,” and 
Hwe have tried to show, by the 
actual experiences of men 
i from other sections, that the 

i South is a good place to come 
0. Realizing as we do that it 
»is yet largely an undeveloped 

H section, and that one of its 
| great needs is more thrifty, in- 
‘telligent white farmers, we 
H-extend the invitation in all 

| -heartiness and sincerity, con- 

m) fident that its acceptance will 
H result in good to all. 

~ We have never advised the 
man who is_ satisfactorily 
Becated and doing well to 
remove simply for the sake of 
Biance e. Wehave said before, 
and we repeat it, that if more 
of the energy now spent: in 
‘changing locations were de- 
‘voted to the betterment of 
‘conditions at home, every 
Section of the country would 
i] be better off. Whena farmer 
changes his location there 
should be some real reason for 
the change. 
We know, however, that in 








‘AWAY DOWN SOUTILIN DINIE’ COTTON FIELD IN SEPTEMBER, EARLIEST BOLLS JUST OPENING. 
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all sections there are men who 
feel that they have good reasons for changing their place of residence, and 
that there are many young men, just starting out, who are looking for the 
most desirable place of residence 

Now, we are not voing to say that the South is the best place in the world, 
that it is next door to Eden, that here ‘every prospect pleases,’’ or any- 
thing like that. It might be the best place for one man and a very bad 
place for another man. It has its advantages and its disadvantages. Both, 
we think, are set out in the letters in this issue—letters written by men 
who have come South from other sections. One can find almost any sort 
of proposition in the group of States embraced in our territory. The South 
IS a great big section, and it is not all alike, either as to natural conditions 
or as to inhabitants. 

We can say with full confidence, however, that the gogd places far out 
number the bad, and that many of those w hich may at first sight appear 
hopeless to the stranger are really full of promise. Volumes could be filled 
with the stories of men who have taken our so-called ‘‘worn-out’’ and 
‘worthless’ lands and found a rich reward in reclaiming or improving 
them. 

Come South, then, Mr. Farmer, if you have decided to makea chanye. 
Our word for it, it is a good place to come to if you will use sound judg- 
Ment and reasonable care in making the change. Don’t buy land you have 


hot seen; don’t believe some !and agent’s impossible’stories of wealth with- 





out labor; don’t imagine that you must exactly follow your own methods 
here, or that because conditions are different from what you are used to, 
they are necessarily bad; don’t despise Southern people or fear them—in 
short, investigate and consider and know what you are doing, just as you 
would in any other business transaction, and you wiil find the South a 
good place to live in and a land of wonderful isis ca 











EATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


THE FEATURE OF THIS ISSUE IS THE LETTERS FROM 
FARMERS WHO HAVE COME TO THE SOUTH FROM OTHER SEC- 





TIONS—READ ESPECIALLY THOSE ON PAGES 5. 6, 16. 12 and 14. 
READ ALSO— 
Governor Mann's Welcome to Virgina on Page &, 
Boys From the Teacher's Viewpoint, Page 16. 
The Poor Soils of the South, Page 18. 
Pointers on Selling Breeding Stock, Page 20. 
Mr. Butler's Plea for More Cows on the Farm, Page of. 
The Virginia State Fair Reports, Pages 24 and 26. 


Commissioner Watson's Report of South Carolina Crops, Page 34. 
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>FARMERS 


AND 


HOMESEEKERS 








T HE Opportunities and Advantages which will 
give you the surest and the greatest success are 
to be found in the Southeastern States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

You will find GOOD LANDS with fertile, 
responsive soils at prices to give large returns on 


the investment. You can buy on EASY 
TERMS. 


You can grow the largest variety of crops, 
and good farming will make the greatest yields 


at the lowest cost. 


You will find in the Southeast the very best 
markets for practically all the products of the 
farm and orchard in the territory reached by the 


Southern Railway 


Mobile & Ohio R. R., 
Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 


including the Mountain, Piedmont, Black Soil 


The climatic, market, 
land and other advantages are not surpassed any- 


Here you will find the most attractive 


Belts and Coast Sections. 


where. 
home locations. 








For Live Stock Raising 


The grasses and forage plants of the Southeast enable the 
farmer to raise all kinds of livestock at lower cost than in any 
other part of the country. 


For Fruit Growing 





The Southeast produces the finest 
and other fruit, and good fruit land 
per acre, 


apples, peaches, grapes, 


can be had at $10 to $56 


For Dairymen 





The Southeast is buying $32,000,000 worth of butter a vear 
from other sections. It can be produced in the Southeaster: 
States more profitably than in the dairy States of the North 


Opportunities for Everybody 





There are opportunities for thousands of general farmers, 
for truck growers, for stock raisers, for dairymen, and for ? 
Prowers, not approachea elsewhere 











WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


We have information about these opportunities, lists 
of farm lands and descriptive matter about the states 
reached by our lines which we will send upon request. 
Every possible assistance will be given freely in looking 


for any desired location. 





LAND AND INDUSTRIAL AGENT SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


Room 79, Washington, D.C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn, 








COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-Ci.ASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICL AT Buel | 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDEx THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. m- 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed, 


WEvill positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Pro 








A E a result of 
i ! : gressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in Our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver. 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 


of all advertising it carries.” 
154,192 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 


To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. 





Average Weekly Circulation 
Combined Editions 





trial 
Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 














NEXT WEEK 


Farm and Garden Work for November, by Prof. Massey: 
“Ten Things to Do’’; ‘This Year’s Corn Crop,”’ by Mr. French; 
“A New Way of Stopping Gullies,’’ by M. E. Sherwin; “Wher 
Buying Breeding Stock;’’ ‘‘Why the Child Should Chew His 
Food’’; “Immigration’’—‘‘A Talk to the Southern Farmers.” 


OUR DRAINAGE SPECIAL 











Our next Special will be issued November 16, and will bea 
Drainage Special. We want short letters of actual experience 
for it, and invite every reader who has raised even a garden 
spot to write us. Letters must be in our hands by November 
5. The usual prizes and pay for all published. 


EASY CARISTMAS SHOPPING 





Have you, Mrs. Farmer, found any way to make your 
Christmas shopping easier and more pleasant? Have you tried 
buying two or three weeks ahead of time? Do you delegate 
the work to others? Do you shop by mail? If so, tell us about 
it, or about any plan you have found that makes the work 
easier. Send us your letter at once; we must have it by Nov- 
ember 10. Make it short and to the point. For the best exper 
ience $3: for the next $2; regular space rates for all others usei. 


~OUR LAND ADVERTISERS 





Every advertiser offering land for sale in this issue of 
The Progressive Farmer has been required to give references 
as to his reliability and financial standing. We realize, of 
course, that no man should buy land anywhere until he has 
visited the community, and compared prices of several deal- 
ers, but we have no hesitation in recommending the advertisets 
in this issue to any and every man who thinks of buying 
farm in the South. Write to them. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED—10 CENTS 


Mr. Reader: 








If you are a reader of this copy of The Progressive Fat- 
mer, but nota regular subscriber, lets get acquainted. If you 
don’t live in the South, you ought to spend 10 cents to find out 
something about this great and growing section of America 
If you do live in the South, of course you can’t do without 
The Progressive Farmer. Fill up the blank below and send us 
10 Cents for a Ten weeks ‘‘Get Acquainted”’ trial subscription. 


ee. ©, Date 1912 
Publishers THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Gentlemen—Enclosed herewith find 10 cents for which 
send me your paper 10 weeks on trial. 
Yours truly, 


State 





Name 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 








TAIT BUTLER. 





_——— 
§ THE high-grade tankage advertised as fertil- 
Foie suitable for feeding hogs?’ We have 
repeatedly stated that the high grades of 
tankage used for fertilizer may be used for 
feeding hogs. The lower grades are not usually 
used for hog feeding, but we see no reason why 
they should not; so long as they are bought 
on a basis of the nitrogen or protein they contain. 
We advise the use of the higher grades for feed- 
ing because they are usually better and cheaper, 
considered on the basis of the nutrients they 
contain. 

MAN who has recently come to the Mississippi 

Delta from Indiana, stated to the writer that 
the oat growers of this section tell him oats 
should not be planted before November 1. The 
jate sowing of oats and the consequent winter- 
killing is chiefly responsible for our low yields 
of oats. November 1 is too late to plant oats any- 
where in the northern half of the Cotton Belt, and 
probably too late anywhere in the South, if the 
best yields are to be obtained. Good yields may 
be made planted that late or later, but, taking 
one year With another, the best yields will be 
made by sowing before October 15. 





What to Feed Pigs Grazing Rape. 





HAVE three acres of rape sowed five weeks 

ago on rich land. It is now about six inches 

high; is it ready to graze? What is the best 
dry feed to give hogs in connection with this graz- 
ing crop? Corn is too high; how about tankage, 
and where can it be obtained? What does tankage 
cost and what is it composed of?” 

If the number of hogs is small, they may be 
turned on the rape when it is six inches high. If, 
however, there are enough hogs to eat the plants 
down faster than they can grow, then it will be 
best not to turn them on the rape so soon, or they 
must be taken off before they graze the plants too 
closely. 

Probably the best grain ration that can be fed 
lo hogs grazing rape will be one part tankage to 
eight or ten parts of corn. Our correspondent 
sayS corn is too high, and that may be true, but 
itis doubtful if he can buy any grain cheaper. 
Soy beans, peanuts or cowpeas, grown on the farm 
and gathered by the hogs, are the only feeds we 
know of that are cheap enough to feed hogs for 
bork in the South. If a soy bean or peanut field 
Were available for grazing along with the rape, no 
other grain would be necessary, but even then it 
might pay to feed a little corn. 

Corn fed in connection with soy beans or pea- 
nuts, or even with young rape, for grazing, ought 
to be worth at least $1 a bushel at the present 
Prices of pork, and besides, a little corn will also 
increase the value of the other feeds. 

Tankage is high-priced per ton, but when mixed 
with corn at the rate of one pound to eight or ten 
bounds of corn, it is a cheap feed compared with 
the cost of other feeds. It may cost from $45 to 
$60 a ton according to the per cent of nitrogen or 
Protein it contains. It should be obtainable from 
any large dealer in fertilizers or direct from the 
Packing-houses. It is the refuse of the slaughter 
houses, after it has been heated, the grease largely 
feémoved and the mass dried and ground. High- 
grade tankage may contain as much as 50 per 
cent digestible protein. 


Feed the Young Stock Liberally. 


HE critical period of a young colt’s or calf’s 
life is from the time it ceases to receive its 
mother’s milk until it is about a year old. 

Most calves and colts born in the spring are wean- 
fd in the fall. This is the season of dry feeding, on 
short pastures. Young animals, above all others, 
Must have succulent or green feeds or milk to 
sow and thrive at their best. This is why the 
fret Winter is generally recognized as the critical 
Period in the lives of these animals; but as a mat- 
ter of fact, the critical period usually comes be- 
fore the first winter. It is during the fall, October 
1 to November 15, when so many of them, after 
being weaned, are compelled to find their living on 
Pastures unsuited to their needs. 

It is not always that the pastures are short, 


aitho that is usually the case, but the old and 
weathered grasses are dry, tough and indigestible 
and entirely unsuited to the needs of these young 
animals, even tho abundant. Many a likely colt 
or calf, in September, at weaning time, is a poor 
weakling by December through neglect of the care 
and feed such a young animal needs. If the young 
calf or colt is ever to receive a liberal allowance 
of grain, it needs it most and will make the best 
use of it from the time it is weaned until it is a 
year old or until it can get the young and nutri- 
tious grasses of the best spring pastures. It is 
not enough that these young animals be fed grain 
this winter when the weather is bad, but they 
need it now—from October to April. Neither is 
it enough that they get corn and corn fodder, or 
corn and grass hay, they need and must have, to 
co well, a liberal allowance of legume hay and 
corn, or, what is still better, legume hay and oats. 

Don’t neglect these young things until they get 
so poor that you are forced to feed them some- 
thing to keep them from dying. Start right now 
and feed liberally. If you do not intend to do 
this, it will be most profitable to sell such ani- 
mals before they are weaned. 


Don’t Feed Cottonseed Meal to Pigs. 


HAVE four shoats about three months old; 
how much cottonseed meal ought I to give 
them with other feed?”’ 


In brief, our answer is, none at all. We advise 
against the feeding of cottonseed meal to hogs 
except for the last three weeks of the fattening 
period, or just before slaughtering or marketing 
for slaughter. We know that others may say it 
can be fed safely, but the experience of the most 
careful feeders is positively against the advisa- 
bility of feeding cottonseed meal to hogs, except 
to the limited extent above stated, and then the 
cottonseed meal should not constitute more than 
one-fourth the grain ration. 


The South the Real Corn Belt. 


L MOISTURE and sunshine and a long growing 





season are favorable to large yields of corn, 

as everyone knows they are, then the South 
should and will be the ‘‘Corn Belt’’ of the future. 
It is true that in addition to these climatic or 
natural advantages, good farming and a soil well 
supplied with organic matter are also essential. 
The good farming is rapidly coming and the rich 
soil is only a question of good farming in any 
section where a money or general field crop and 
a restorative legume crop can be grown the same 
year. A crop of oats may be followed the same 
season with cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts or lespe- 
deza, or a corn crop can be preceded by a crop of 
crimson clover, bur clover or vetch, and then an- 
other crop of legumes—-cowpeas—growing in the 
corn. 


With these conditions, good farming means 
that the South will be in the Corn Belt at all 
times. The boys of the Corn Clubs have shown 
the possibilities. When the possibilities are shown 
to be above 200 bushels per acre, who can be 
found bold enough to state that the South does 
not offer opportunities for corn growing not 


equaled anywhere in the so-called Corn Belt. 


Paspalum Dilatatum, or Dallas Grass. 





ILL you describe the ‘paspalum’ grass. Is 
it good for both open and wooded pas- 
tures? On what kind of soil does it do 

best?” 

There are many “‘paspalum,” grasses, but we 
suppose that Paspalum dilatatum, popularly called 
paspalum, or Dallas grass, is the one referred to. 

Dallas grass is valuable in open pastures, but we 
have not seen it growing much in wooded pastures. 


In fact, when the trees are sufficiently thick to 
shade the ground much, we know of no pasture 
grasses that do much good in the South. Blue- 


grass does well under trees, but it is not of much 
general value in the South. 

‘Dallas grass grows on a variety of soils, and 
will stand more moisture than most of our useful 
pasture grasses. The stems grew 2% to three 


so 


feet high, but. have few leaves and consequently 
it is not a good hay plant. It is ‘“‘bunchy” in its 
habit of growth, but each clump produces a large 
number of leaves which afford good grazing. As 
a pasture grass, it is chiefly valuable because it 
resists drouth well and yet grows on wet soils 
and comes early and stays late. In the fall when 
Bermuda is dry and dead after frosts have come, 
the Dallas grass still remains green. In lawns or 
pastures where the conditions are favorable or it 
is not mowed or grazed down, it may even kill 
out Bermuda grass by shading it. 


We Need More Land at Work and 
Bigger Yields. 


HE business opportunities of any section or 
community are dependent upon the aum- 

_ bers and efficiency of the producers of that 
section. The business opportunities of the South 
are dependent upon the nunibers and efficiency of 
our farmers. If not over one-fourth or one-third 
of our agricuitural lands are producing, then the 


business opportunities of the South are less-, 
ened just in the same proportion. Any busi-, 
ness man who would use only one-fourth of 


his capital and keep the balance of it locked up, 
earning nothing while he paid taxes on it, would, 
not be regarded as a man of business wisdom. } 
This is what the South is doing, owing to our 
sparse agricultural population and large area of 
idje lands. On the other hand, so long as our 
average yield of cotton is from 175 to 200 pounds; 
of oats, from 17 to 20 bushels, and of corn, from 
15 to 18 bushels per acre, our business opportuni- 
ties and our consequent progress is lessened to the 
extent that these yields fall below those which 
these acres should produce. 

Can we reasonably expect that progress and de- 
velopment which should be ours, so long as we use 
only one-fourth our lands, and those used yield 
only half what they should and could easily be 
made to yield? 

Anyone who will study our crop yields for the 
past 45 or 50 years, records of which are availabie, 
and consider these in the light of the development 
during that time of the use of commercial fertil- 
izers to a present annual expenditure of $100,- 
000,000, cannot fail to be impressed with the fact 


that, whatever our increased production in the 
aggregate, we have not made a brilliant success 


with our agriculture during this period. 

To justify this statement it is not necessary to 
deny the fact that, as a whole, we have made won- 
derful material progress during the last fifty years. 
Our yields have been small, but they have been 
made at small cost to the land-owners and the 
white population. The men who have made these 
small yields have received too small a proportion 
of them, and the general prosperity of the white 
people who own the land, has only been possible 
because the Negro has been able to live on less 
and has received less than any other farm laborer 
could or would accept. 

The land-owners of the South who 
on their farms have not generally made much 
money out the crops produced on their lands. 
Greater profits have come to them from the gen- 
eral increase in the value of farm lands, and even 
the small returns from the products of their farms 
have come, only because the Negro who grew them 
could and did take a smaller share than is suffi- 
cient to maintain white farmers. 

The hope of the South, in view of these facts, 
must, therefore, lie in more farmers who can cul- 
tivate a larger share of our lands, and more effi- 
cient farmers, who will make our cultivated acres 


do not live 


yield more for both the laborer and the land- 
owner. 
Intelligent white men in the South have not 


shown a disposition to live on and manage their 
lands to the extent necessary to obtain the highest 
production. Our needs are, a larger proportion 
of our acres put to work and a larger yield from 
the acres cultivated. 

We have ample proof that intelligent manage- 
ment will make Southern soils yield two and three 
times what the average now yields, but the 
numbers of our progressive farmers are too small. 


soil 


We need more real farmers. Let us make it 
known to the world that we will sell lands to and 
welcome intelligent white farmers who will come 
to the South, become resident farmers and do 


good farming. 

Fools burn leaves, leaving for themselves a 
pinch of poor ash, but sending back into the air 
what was taken from it by the process of growth, 
—E. P. Powell. 
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Massey Says 





















HICH will be the cheaper plant food, tobacco 

stems at $3 a ton or stable manure bedded 
with pine shavings at $1 per ton, to be hauled the 
same distance?’’ [I would take the tobacco stems. 
They contain about 2.5 per cent ammonia, over 8 
per cent potash, and a small percentage of phos- 
phoric acid. This is more nitrogen than the stable 
manure will have, if of the best sort, and manure 
bedded with pine shavings is not first-class. 










HERE Farmogerm was used on peas I find 

two or three times as many nodules as where 
none used. Ought the stubble to be turned this 
fall, and will it be inoculated for vetch sown this 
month?’ No. The inoculation for the peas will 
hardly affect the vetch, and it is rather late for 
good success with vetch, and the seed are nearly 
all adulterated and too high in price. Crimson 
clover, which is better than vetch, is lower in 
price than ever and is selling for $3.75 a bushel. 
It will require a special bacterium to inoculaie 
the vetch. Farmers would do well to drop veich 
till the importers give us better seed at a fair 
price. 



















































RE fruit trees brought from the North better 
for planting in Virginia than those grown in 
Virginia?’’ No. The best trees to plant anywhere 
are those grown in a reliable nursery nearest to 
where the trees are to be planted. You can get 
as good trees from Virginia nurseries as from 
anywhere else, and they will cost less than those 
freighted from a distance and will be fresher and 
safer to plaut. Always deal directly with the 
nursery and never with a travelling agent, for no 
matter whether he sells the right trees or not, he 
must charge more than the nursery as he has 
traveling expenses and other charges to pay in 
delivery. 
HAT do you know of the Logan berry?” The 
Logan berry is said to be a cross between 
the blackberry and the red raspberry. Its fruit 
seems to carry out this because it is about the 
size of a good large dewberry, reddish in color 
and tastes like a raspberry. I found in North 
arolina that it was very unproductive and the 
same is true here, for in walking over a neigh- 
boring nursery, I saw a large plot of them aid 
asked the proprietor what he thought of the 
Logan berry. “It grows all right and the fruit 
is fine, but there is too little of it to make it of 
any value as a commercial fruit.’’ It is an inter- 
esting plant to have in a home garden where one 
can afford it the room, for it is a rank grower and 
needs room. It has become popular in England, 
aud probably climate has much to do with its suc- 
cess. Like the Japanese raspberry, it takes tco 
much room for the amount of fruit it gives. 


WISH to plant a row of trees along the county 

road. The former owner had a row of cedar 
trees there but removed them as they injured the 
crops. What tree is best? ’” The inquirer is in 
southeast Virginia near Dismal Swamp and is 
doubtless familiar with the bald cypress tree as 
it grows scraggy in the swamp. But few people 
are aware of the beauty of the cypress when 
planted on high ground and let take its natural 
shape of a pyramid from the ground up. Those 
who wish to see how the cypress grows on dry 
land should see the trees that I planted on the 
land of the A. & M. College at Raleigh over 20 
years ago. They are now, I assume, 30 feet high, 
and as pretty as anything in the shape of a tree. 
A row of such trees along a boundary would make 
a very attractive show. But the one tree that is 
valuable to plant in such a place and that never 
interferes with the crops is the yellow locust. This 
tree is a legume, belonging to the same family as 
peas, and it improves the land in which it grows 
and makes valuable timber for posts and railroad 
ties. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
planted many thousands of acres of locust trees in 


the mountains for the growing of ties. 
_ WARNING in the issue of September 14 
in regard to incautious investments in can- 
ning establishments without a sufficient guaran- 
tee of products to can, is a timely one. I have for 
years told inquirers in the South who wanted to 
invest in canning houses to avoid them unless 
there could be contracts made with growers to 
give the establishment a full supply. In the can- 
ning of tomatoes in many parts of the South the 
great prevalence of the bacterial blight would 
make canning on a large scale uncertain and im- 

































































HEREFORD BULLS BELONGING TO W. J. DAVIS & CO., JACKSON, MISS. 
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THE COMING LIVESTOCK COUNTRY 





and feed farm animals at a minimum cost. 


HIS is what we have often claimed, and what we fully believe, the South to be. It has been demon. 
strated beyond reasonable doubt that as good lwestock can be grown in the South as anywhere jin | 


Southern pastures and Southern feeds for four cents a pound «.:d less. Yet the South is a heavy buyoy 
of Western bacon and lard. Indeed, our markets for all kinds of livestock products are never supplied 
and prices here are usually high, The reason for this state of aj fairs is that the average Southern farmer 


learning, tho, and for all such, and for any who may come from other sections, the possibilities are great 


America, while the mild winters, variety of feed crops, and long growing season make it possible to raise | 
In experiment after experiment hogs have been grown an| 
| 
| 
| 











JERSEY COWS AT KENNESAW FARMS, MARIETTA, GA. 
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practicable. The canners on the Delaware-Mary- 
land Peninsula this season have paid the unusu- 
ally high price of $10 a ton for tomatoes, and in 
years gone by have had their supplies as low at 
times as $7 a ton. In central and eastern North 
Carolina, for instance, no one could afford to grow 
tomatoes at these prices, because of the preval- 
ence of the bacterial and fusarium blight, which 
do not trouble the Peninsula growers except in 
a limited locality where the diseases have recently 
appeared. Then too, sweet corn cannot be pro- 
duced in the South as it is northward, and no 
canning factory can succeed anywhere, unless it 
has the certainty of a full supply of products at 
a fair price. But this does not mean that canning 
cannot be done as a home farm industry in the 
South. And the evaporation of fruits can be car- 
ried on as a home farm industry with a good 
evaporator more profitably than in a large es- 
tablishment. Canning and fruit evaporation in 
the South must always be a farm family industry, 
and in this way can be made to a limited extent 
prcofit-ble. 


Hit EARLY Irish potato crop last spring 
was a large one, and owing to peculiar con- 
ditions North and the great scarcity of po- 

tatoes there, the prices all over the North were 
well maintained and the crop was a very prof- 
itable one. This season the conditions will be dif- 
ferent, for there has been a fine crop of potatoes 
grown North and the market will be well supplied 
with old potatoes in the spring. After a very 
successful season with any truck crop there is apt 
to be a rush into that crop the next season, and the 
wise trucker will be cautious about putting in a 
larger area. In fact, the present conditions point 
to a season for the Southern early potato crop that 
may prove disastrous next spring, and it will be 
the part of wisdom to go slow in planting an ex- 
tra large area. Experienced men are always more 
apt to reduce their acreage of a certain crop after 
a remarkably profitable season, knowing that 
many will rush in attracted by the recent profits, 
and that the chances are that they will lose. 

In preparing for the early Irish potato crop now 
is the time to get something on the land to 


turn under, for there is noth'ng that so aids tk 
potato as a green growth turned under. Sow rp 
and crimson clover both. Of course, the clove 
will not have attained its best growth by the tim 
the potatoes should be planted, but there will k 
growth enough to make it pay well to use th 
seed. 





Greenhouses Needed in the South. 


F OUR Southern truckers in the upper Sout 

could I have seen the intensive work 

that is being done all along the Lake Shor 
region in the North in winter forcing of vegetable 
in greenhouses in a far worse climate than outs, 
they would begin to realize what a great adval 
tage our sunny winters give us for work of this 
sort. I know men with ten acres or less who hav 
made fortunes in the winter forcing of vegetable 
I know of at least one man who has a recular it 
come of $19,060 annually from a twelve-acre plac 
where he started as a tenant with a capital of $5, 
and he is only one among hundreds who are doilg 
this by intensive work under glass. These mel 
grow lettuce in fire-heated greenhouses, while we 
in the upper South can grow as gocd under the 
double-glazed sashes without any steam.  Thelt 
they grow tomatoes in greenhouses in spring and 
up to the middle of June because they do not have 
sunshine enough to grow them in dead of winte 
while we can grow them easily at that time, fo 
I have done it. They grow cucumbers in gree! 
houses and get $1.50 a dozen for them while out 
growers in the open ground in summer get 1e 
than that a basket. I was in a greenhouse # 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, that is 210 feet wide and 
300 feet long—nearly one and one-half. acres i! 
the one house-——and every bit of it planted in cl 
cumbers that were trained up on trellises and it 
late September were as high as my head. 

The gardeners in the upper South are as neal 
to the great market in many places as the growels 
in the Lake Shore region, and as I told the gal 
deners at Cleveland, Ohio, when I made an at 
dress to their club, if our growers in the uppé 
South ever come to realize the bonanza that thei! 
winter sunshine gives them for intensive work 
under glass, they would beat the Lake Shore pe 
ple hadly. 
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Two Well-Known Farmers on North and South. 








A NORTHERN DAIRYMAN IN THE SOUTH. 





The Mississippi Prairie Belt 


is a Natural Grass and Livestock 


Country—AIlL Kinds of Stock Can Be Raised at Less Cost Than 


in the North. 








By H. B. Gurler, Macon, Miss. 


CAME to the prairie belt of Mis- 

sissippi in April, 1907 and spent 

a month on my first trip study- 
ing and investigating this soil and 
the underlying 
lime rock, which 
was new to me as 
I had never seen 
any of the Selma 
chalk rock  be- 
fore. It was a 
revelation to see 
the Melilotus alba 
(called sweet 
clover in the 
North) growing 
as high as a man in the pure lime 
rock, and in some:cases alfalfa two 
feet high, when there was no soil ex- 
cept the lime rock within several feet 
of the plants. I did not think to buy 
more than 240 acres when I came, 
even if I was pleased with the pros- 
pect; but I did buy 850 acres before 
leaving and having bought since, hav- 
ing sold my Illinois farms and in- 
vested here. 

When I went home from my first 
trip I told my family that my grand- 
children would see these lands sell- 
ing for $100 per acre. At the end of 
one year I told them that my 
children would see the $100 per acre, 
and since, I have reached the con- 
clusion that I will see the $100 per 
acre if I live to the age of my father. 

I have spent most of the past four 
years on my land, and the more JT 
study the situation, the more con- 
fident I am that I did not overesti- 
mate the possibilities here; in fact, 
I underestimated them. We have 
grown over 50 bushels of corn per 
acre this year without fertilizer of 
any kind, and it has been an off year, 
as we had our year’s rainfall (nor- 
mal) in the first seven months. We 
grew a crop of winter wheat and 1% 
tons of Johnson grass hay on the 
same ground this year. We have 
cut between 1% and two tons of a 
mixed lespedeza and Johnson grass 
hay after pasturing for a month in 
the spring. I have seen bushels 
of oats and 40 bushels of corn grown 
on the same ground in 12 months. 
This is the best grass country J have 
ever seen. We have pastures that 
have carried a mature animal per 
acre for six months and a smaller 
number for two to three monihs 
longer. 

We commence to plant corn here 
early in March and sometimes in 
February, and we can plant as late 
as July 1 and have it ripen before 
frost, as our first killing frost comes 
November 1, on an average. Last 
year I planted the last half of July 
for the silo and it was ready to put 
in before it was frosted. We have 
July-planted corn this year that will 
be ripe by October 25. Oats are sown 
mostly in the fall as the winters are 
so light that they seldom kill, and we 
get better crops as they ripen before 
the warm weather or by June 1, 
which gives time for a crop of corn. 
Good corn was grown this year after 
the oats were harvested. 





MR. GURLER. 


75 


We are in the tick eradication 
work and when it is completed we 


are to have as good stock country 
as there is in the United States. 
Some good authorities say the best. 
Our rainfall is 51 inches and well 
distributed. The months of the least 
rain are probably October and No- 
vember. We have no more rainy 
days than in the latitude of Chicago, 
but it rains faster by far when it 
does rain. This country should be in 
the livestock business as it (the 
prairie belt) is better adapted to 


livestock growing than it is to cotton 
growing. The boll-wevil is with us 
this fall and will leave a plenty of 
seed for next year. This is forcing 
the land-owners to think of some- 
thing beside cotton. There are over 
1,000 good grade Jersey cows within 
12 miles of Macon and we are plan- 
ning to build a creamery to open 
next spring. We are building hard 
roads, too, and that will help the 
creamery as well as every other line 
of work. 


Four winters out of five, we can 
have hogs on rape pasture all winter, 
and all hog growers know what that 
means. I believe this is to be a good 
sheep country as we have our lambs 
dropped in early December and they 
are ready for market at the head of 
the procession. Horses and-mules 
ean be grown at much less cost than 
farther north. They, with young 
eattle and sheep, can be carried most 


at $60 per acre when the Civil War 
came on, and they were farmed first- 
class; no weeds being allowed to seed 
any place on the plantation; but the 
war ruined the South and Recon- 
struction was as bad as the war with 
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the scalawag element sent here to 
run the carpet-bag government that 
put more ignorant niggers in the 
Mississippi Legislature than there 
were whites. Looking back at the 
situation as it was at that period, I 
wonder how these people endured 
it. But this country is coming back 
rapidly now to its own; to what na- 
ture fitted it for. 

















THE KIND OF MEN 


THE SOUTH NEEDS. 





Splendid Opportunities Are Offered the Man 


of Energy and 


Ambition—He Can Help Himself and the Country. 





By A. L. 
has lived in a 
country ten years he should 
have a fair idea of what that 
country has done and can do for him 
= and his. It will 

soon be 12 years 
now since the 
writer of this 
came to North 
Carolina and 
came with the ex- 
pectation of stay- 
ing. So he feeis 
that he, out of an 
experience of 12 
years, might be 
able to say something to the 50,000 
Northern and Western farmers who 
will read this copy of The Progres- 


FTER a man 





MR. FRENCH. 











VELVET BEANS IN 


A FLORIDA FIELD. 


The Velvet Bean is the Great Summer Legume of the Extreme South, 
Taking the Place of the Cowpea and Soy Bean Farther North. 





of the year, when we get down to 
business and do our best to have 
winter pastures. Dairying pays bet- 
ter here than in the North as our 
land and labor cost much less and 
our seasons are so much milder. We 
need only to protect our stock from 
wind and water in winter, and we 
buy lumber at the mills eight miles 


away for $8 per 1,000 feet. IT built 
a barn here with Negro labor to 
stanchion 104 cows and hold 200 


tons of hay at a cost of a trifle less 
than $1,000 with no charge for my 
time superintending. Built a Joe. 
Wing plank-frame. We need no ven- 
tilation system as we can leave cracks 
enough for ventilation. 

We have as high class of people 
here as anywhere in the United 
States. 

T ean get work done with this col- 
ored labor at less cost than I ever 
did in the North with the white la- 
bor; the more I work them, the bet- 
ter I like them. They can be taught 
to do any kind of farm work. But 
there must be someone to. teach 
them. They cannot do it from book 
instructions, but they are good im- 
itators. We use them entirely 4s 
milkers in all our dairies and we are 
milking 160 cows now and expect to 
milk 200 next year. An Illinois hog 
grower with a National reputation 
told me we could grow hogs here at 
half the cost in northern Illinois. 
These prairie lands were selling 


sive Farmer, that would be of value 
to them. 


First, I wish to say that a ‘“‘ne’er- 
do-well’” will be none the less a 
“ne’er-do-well”’ after he comes South. 
On the other hand, if he is a man of 
sound judgment, abundant energy, 
and has a good knowledge of soils 
and a thorough understanding of the 
main principles of agriculture, my 
honest belief is that in no section 
of America will a man find greater 
Opportunities for the exercise of his 
power than in the Southeast, and I 
say this after having traveled in 
about 40 States and making quite a 
close study of their agricultural ad- 
vantages. What the soil can do for 
you, if you are prepared to deal fair- 
ly with it, you can tell very closely 
by a careful examination of the orig- 
inal timber growth that remains on 
the land, for good timber does not 
grow on soil that is naturally unfer- 


tile. The soil may, in its present 
condition, be capable of producing 


only poor crops, but if it had once 
been fertile, good methods of farm- 
ing will bring it back to that condi- 
tion again after a time. 

Good methods of farming means, 
as I see it, growing much of soil 
crops, deep breaking, drainage, and 
the supplying of the deficiency of 
plant food. 

But 


one of 


the soil of the South is only 
the things that a man bring- 


French, Route 2, Cascade, Va. 


ing his family from a distant sec- 
tion should consider. A man owes 
it to his family when making a 
change of jocation, that he take his 
wife and children into a good neigh- 
borhood. So this is the first thing I 
would look to when going into a new 
section. I would see what the 
churches and schools were doing, or 
if they were not doing much at pres- 
sent, I would make the acquaintance 
of the people, to see what timber 
there was with which to build a 
good church and school in the fu- 
ture years. Then, if I were a man 
of standing in my home community, 
I would bring with me some letters 
of recommendation from my old 
neighbors, for your new neighbors 
have a right to know something of 
the family that they are about to wel- 
come into their community. If you 
are of the right sort and prove your 
worth to your new neighbors, as 
the years go by, you will not lack 
for friends in the South. Of course, 
to make friends of the people in the 
South you must have something to 
give them in return for that friend- 
ship. They will appreciate honesty, 
morality, and mentality, and if they 
take you into the social life of their 
eommunity, they have the right to 
expect of yourself and family that 
you have some of the social graces 
that will enable you to do your share 
at keeping up the social life of the 
neighborhood. 


The South is a great undeveloped 
farming section as yet. This does 
not mean that there is no farming 
of any consequence being done here 
now; for some of the best farming 
in America is being done in the South, 
and our section is doing its full 
share in producing the great crops 
of the Nation. But what it means 
is this: Our’s is a section of wonder- 
ful possibilities that can be equaled 
by no section of America, perhaps, 
in this respect, and to develop our 
latent powers we need more men of 
capital, men of brains, men who can 
see visions, and who have the energy 
to make of these visions realities. 
To men of this character the South 
is calling, and to such will she give 
wealth, good fellowship and honor, 
with outstretching hand, 


Would Not Think of Going Back 
North. 

S I HAVE been a subscriber and 

reader of The Progressive Farm- 
er for three years I thought I would 
write, telling a little of our exper- 
ience. We came here from Michigan 
about four years ago, bat like most 
all Northern people, we bought more 
land than we need in tne South, as 





one can grow two and three crops 
off the same piece of land in a year, 
and just as good crops as in the 
North. 


We are mostly in the dairy and 
poultry business and are doing well 
at it, as Pensacola is one of the best 
markets that we know of. One can 
sell anything and everything that 
grows or is produced here. The cli- 
mate is ideal, the water of the: best. 

We wouldn’t think of going back 
North to live again, and put up with 
one crop a year and the mud and 
snow to contend with in winter time. 

MRS. LAURA E. JEFFERSON. 

Pensacola, Fla. 
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OUR LAND ADVERTISERS 


Every Advertiser offering land for sale in this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer has been re- 
quired to give references as to his reliability 


and financial standing. 


We realize, of course, 


that no man should buy land anywhere until he 


has visited the community, and compared prices 
of several dealers, but we have no hesitation in 
recommending the advertisers in this issue to 
any and every man who thinks of buying a 


farm in the South. 


Write to them. 











FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


By L. F. TILLERY & SON, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


No. 16, 544 Acres—$20 per acre— 
Terms, half cash, balance in one and 
two years, with interest. This farm 
is situated near Hilliardson, about 12 
miles from Rocky Mount, N. C.; 60 acres 
cleared, timber sold but enough wood on 
the place to last for years for family 
use. Two tenement houses and barns 
and stables on this place, Known as the 
Pecosin Place. 


No. 48, 71 Acres—$1,000. Terms haif 
cash, balance in one year, with inter- 
est. Situated 2% miles south of Spring 
Hope and known as a part of the Rice 
Farm; 20 acres cleared, soil sandy loam; 
timber sold. No buildings on _ place. 
1,000 cords of wood estimated, which 
will bring $2.50 per cord delivered at 
Rocky Mount. 


No. 50, 326 Acres—$20 per Acre. 
Terms, one-third cash, balance in five 
years, with interest. This farm con- 
sists of 100 acres cleared land and bal- 
ance in wood and timber lands, 150,000 
feet of pine timber and 2,000 cords of 
wood estimated; four tenement houses 
on the place; situated eight miles from 
Roanoke Rapids, Halifax County, N. C., 
convenient to church and schools. 





No. 51, 1100 ,Acres—$20 per Acre. 
Terms, half cash, balance in three years, 
with interest. This is one of the old 
anti-bellum places; a large dwelling 
house beautifuly located on the crest 
of a hill, with a good view of the sur- 
rounding country; large barns and out- 
houses, 11 tenant houses, three tobacco 
pack houses, two strip houses and nine 
barns. Three hundred acres cleared; 
timber sold to ten inches, but there are 
10,000 cords of wood on the place and 
some fine growing timber—pine, gum, 
oak and hickory; situated in Halifax 
County, one mile from Ringwood, which 
has good schools and churches, and 
within a few miles of the noted Garrett 
Vineyards, noted for Scuppernong grape 
culture, with & constant market for 
same. Soil produces fine tobacco, cotton, 
corn, peanuts, ete. 

No. 69, 90 Acres—$1,800. Terms half 
cash, balance in one and two years, with 
interest. This farm contains 90 acres, 
about 20 acres cleared and balance in 
woods; has nice three-room dwelling, 
barns and other out-buildings, situated 
about six miles from Rocky Mount, in 
Nash County, N. €., Known as the Dixon 
or Old Wilson Place. 





No. 75, 155 Acres—$30 per Acre. 
Terms, half cash, balance in one and 
two years, with interest. This farm 
situated on rural route No. 1, in Nash 
County, about 5% miles from Rocky 
Mount; 35 acres cleared, between three 
and four hundred fruit trees, mostly 
apple, on the place; dwelling of four 
rooms and several out-buildings. Splen- 
aid well of watcr, good shade and land 
in fair state of cultivation. 


L. F. TILLERY & SON, 


No. 88, 67 Acres—$4,500. Terms half 
cash, balance in two and three years, 
with interest. This farm of 67 acres, 
situated two miles north of Rich Square, 
Northampton County, N. C., 200,000 feet 
of pine, gum, oak and cypress timber; 
40 acres cleared, soil gray with red clay 


subsoil; seven-room dwelling, barns, 
Stables, ete. 
No. 89, 730 Acres—$35 per Acre. 


Terms, half cash, balance in ten years, 
if desired, with interest. Situated in 
Beaufort County, S. C., near Burton, on 
Broad River, convenient to steamer or 
railroad; 400 acres cleared and balance 
in timber land; six-room dwelling, four 
tenement houses, store, barns and other 
buildings in good condition. Personal 
property, consisting of five mules, five 
horses, four double wagons, one single 
wagon, carriage, buggy and all farming 
implementa included. 


No. 90, 90 Acres—$3,500. Terms, cash, 
or half cash and balance on time. Sit- 
uat‘d on west side of A. C. L. railroad, 
adjoining the town of Halifax, N. C., 
known as Wiley Jones Home Place or 
Grove Place. No buildings on place ex- 
ecpt the ruins of the old house in which 
John Paul Jones once lived This is 
good farming land or it could be cut up 
into lots. 


No. 91, 1,150 Acres—$12,000. Terms 
half cash, balance in five years, with in- 
terest. Situated near Marshallville, Ga., 
in the peach section, 500 acres cleared, 
balance in good timber lands. Nine- 
room dwelling, four barns, eight ten- 
ement houses and ail necessary out- 
buildings on this place. Price for tim- 
ber alone $6,000. 

No. 94, 221 Acres, 
e 1s, half cash, balance in one and two 
years, with interest. Situated in Wilson 
County, three and one-half miles from 
Sharpsburg and four and onc-half miles 
from Elm City, N. C.. known as _ the 
Dixon Place; cleared land 50 acres, bal- 
ance in wood and timber; two small 
tenant houses in nice oak grove. 


$20 per Acre. 






No. 95, 86 2-3 Acres—$4,000. Terms 
half cash, balance in three years, with 
interest, situated at Cobb's Cross Roads, 
six miles from Louisburg, Franklin 
County, N. Cc. ntv-five acres cleared. 
Three-room 1 and out-buildings on 
the place. 





No. 97, 70 Acres—$6,500, Terms, haif 


cash, balance one, two and three years, 
with interest. Situated in and near the 
town of Sharpsburg, N. C.; 50 acres 


cleared and balance in woodland, about 
2,000 cords of wood, cstimated on the 
place, Two-story, six-room dwelling, 
pack house, barn and other buildings, 
all new. Buildings worth $3,000. 

For further information, write to 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 


| and hospitable to a degree. 
' other sections, there are some “black 

















Tarboro, North Carolina 


County seat of Edgecombe, foremost 
population. Crop yields doubled in last 
line give lower freight rates. Population 
enterprises comprise three cotton mills, 


shade trees; ideal residence town. 


Strangers welcomed and encouraged 


ef population—18 hours to New York; 
folk, Virginia, 

Success almost sure to the diligent, 
further information. Address 


agriculture, progressive and intelligent 


w years. Four lines railroad, steamboat 
doubled in last ten years. 


three knitting. mills, three 
tories, two cottonseed oil mills, grist mills, 


recently expended over $150,000 in municipal 
concrete sidewalks; ample supply of good 
New high schooi building—cost $40,009, with large 
and attractive court house, just remodellcd 


Manufacturing 
fertilizer fac- 
lumber mills, ice factory, ete. City has 
improvements, such as paved streets, 


soft water, sewerage, electric lights, ete. 


and growing library; modern 
at cost of $36,000. 3cautiful park and 


Quick transportation to large centers 
hours to Baltimore; 8% hours to Nor- 


persistent and economical. Write today for 


The Tarboro Chamber of Commerce 


Jno. A. Weddell, Sceretary. 
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“WHY I LIKE 


THE SOUTH” 





“THE SOUTH THE PLACE”, SAYS 
MR. WORDEN. 


Do Not Risk All on a Single Crop, 
However, or Wxpect 
ties, 

WAS born in western New York, 
and very naturally during the 


Impossibili- 


|, strenuous years of 1858-65 imbibed 


from my surroundings a strong pre- 


| judice against all things Southern. 
, Thirty-five years ago I went West to 


“grow up” and find a fortune. I 
landed in central Iowa where they 
had 35 bushels of $1 wheat per acre. 
We made money, but in two years I 
had to leave on account of bad 
health, rigorous climate, ete. 

I next tried “‘SSunny Kansas” amid 
the wild sunflowers, the alkali water, 
hot winds and hail storms. At times 
dust storms were simply fearful, 
with terrible tornadoes, cyclones and 
hurricanes thrown in for good meas- 
ure. I saw the finest corn crops 
cooked in two days with hot winds, 
and big wheat fields, corn and gar- 
dens beaten flat, the windows smash- 
ed in and even shingle roofs split 
in pieces, and livestock killed with 
hail storms. It was too strenuous 
for me. When I had nearly faded 
away physically, I sailed for Illinois 
for my health, and also for bread and 
butter for my family. We prospered 
in Illinois in spite of hard winters 
and hot summers. 

About 15 years ago _ business 
changes sent me South (against my 
will) as an experiment. I admit that 
I was agreeably surprised to find the 
people South very much like the peo- 
ple North, only more so in many 
pleasant and desirable traits. I also 
found that I did not need a small 
arsenal for personal protection. I 
am glad to say that [ have discover- 
ed the real South, and do not expect 


to ever live north of Tennessee 
again. I find the Southern people 
ideal neighbors, steadfast friends, 


Like all 


sheep” with white skins here. We 
have never had the least trouble 
with Negroes. The climate in mid- 
dle and eastern Tennessee, middle 
Kentucky, western and middle Car- 
olinas, northern Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi is not equalled by 
any other that I have ever found 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
extremes of heat and cold are far 
less than in Illinois and Indiana. 
Frost-bites and sunstrokes are un- 
known. 

Ten years ago I bought a large 
tract of land in middle Tennessee 
for a stock ranch, and have never re- 
gretted it. I recognized the fact 
that we must build up our land and 
learn its peculiarities before we can 
expect big profits from it. I have as 
fine alfalfa as any one need to wish 
for anywhere, and have raised crops 
that showed a profit of over $190 
per acre on land I bought for $5. 

Locations are numerous, on north 
or east slopes and high ridges where 
fruit of all kinds rarely or never 
fails. A friend supplied two fam- 
ilies and sold surplus tomatoes for 
$30 from two, 200-foot rows in her 
garden. Any and all of the crops 
raised in Illinois, Iowa or Indiana 
ean be raised here, and many that 
are not raised there. I have nearly 
3,000 acres and am still buying more. 
We find it to be the most pleasant 
place and healthful location we have 
ever seen. The land is fast improv- 
ing in productivity and in value. We 
have no malaria, no mosquitoes, and 
the finest cold pure soft water I ever 
tasted. We are near the southern 
limit of good natural grass lands. 
There are many acres of the finest 
fruit and farm lands yet unplowed 
over the South, that can now be 


bought in fee simple for a price of a 
| year or two’s rental of farm lands 


North. These can #asi 
produce far more 
those in the North do. 

Nothing but unfound 
based on needless feat ft Negro; s 
keep millions of men from the North 
from embracing the bound! ‘ 
tunities waiting here on 
Volumes can be written about the 
openings for each, such as livestock 
with long grazing seasons, bie com 
short winters and cheap help: truck. 
ing on cheap land, two, three or four 
crops per year; dairying with ready 
markets near at two or three times 
the price for milk and cream that is 
obtained in the North. Fruit rais- 
ing where quality is finest, crops are 
sure, prices are high, and markets 
good. The South buys countless mil- 
lions dollars worth of grain, hay, but. 
ter, meats, fruits, and manufacture 
articles which can be produced at 
home as well, and as cheap, or more 
cheaply. ; 

But right here I want to drop a 
word of warning. TI have known 
many men to move here from the 
North, farm a year or two as they 
did North, fail, become disgusted and 
quit, curse the South. An old gen- 
tlemen went to Florida from Ken- 
tucky against the advice of. his 
friends, invested his all in land, ex- 
pecting to get rich in a year truck- 
ing. Raw land, poor season, lack 
of capital wound him up in one year, 
and he, being too proud to ask help 
of his family, walked back to Ken- 
tucky. 

A friend of mine bought near me 
in Tennessee a large tract of land, 
mostly on credit. He had little ex- 
perience in farming North, and none 
in Tennessee. He was overloaded 
with land and doomed from the start, 
lost all he put in, and blames Ten- 
nessee. Others bought smaller 
tracts and worked within their 
means, learned how, and now own 
good farms, clear, have fine health 
and are prospering. 

One of the worse curses we have 
is the professional land boomer, of- 
ten from the North, whose only aim 
is to secure, and separate suckers 
from their money. They care noth- 
ing’ for the South nor the victims 
they fleece. They exploit a big crop 
here and there as tho it was the 
regular thing instead of an accident, 
or abnormal. There is a vast dif- 
ference between possibilities and 
probabilities, between accidents and 
averages. 

The settler who comes here and 
is duped goes away and gives our 
section a false name, which is to be 
regretted. Our opportunities are 
good enough if we tell the truth, 
and we can safely frown on the pro- 
fessional booming liar who only does 
us harm. 


ae 





ESS Oppor- 


every hand 


corn 


ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Why He Came South—Some Facts 
and Figures. 


AM a South Carolina farmer. I 

have 320 acres here and 320 in 
North Dakota. I have lived in this 
State about three years. I sold out 
a good paying business in Iowa t0 
come to South Carolina and live on 
my farm. The reason why I did it 
is simple: In Iowa land is selling at 
from $100 to $150 an acre. The 
average yield of oats is 40 to 50 bu- 
shels per acre; corn about the same 
and at the present prices the average 
return per acre—oats, 24 cents; corn, 
35—is only $13 to $17. I was pay- 
ing $2.25 to $2.75 per day for com- 
mon labor and $25 to $30 per month 
and feed a horse on the farm. Here 
I pay 50 cents a day on the farm and 
$1 in my saw mill. Ordinary cotton 
land costs from $20 to $35 per acre; 
and on an acre of cotton, not the 
best, but the average, after cost for 
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picking and ginning is deducted, one 
year’s profit pays for the land. 

" My timber is giving me a profit of 
$20 to $30 per acre, and the first 
year after clearing in peas and corn 
gave me about the same as the tim- 
per. The sec ond year it will make 
from $30 to $45 clear if planted in 


cotton. 
A farmer that has any get-up about 
him can wor k the year round. I 


nave traveled some; I have been in 
North Dakota, Minnesota, lived in 
Jowa most of my life, Nebraska, IIli- 


nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee and South Caro- 
lina. If I were to go to another State 


to better myself, I would do like the 
eld German said—‘Den I stay rite 
here.” The advantages here are 
two to one over the North for making 
money. Help is less than one-half, 
corn and oats twice, and hogs one- 


making the land our main considera- 


(TT) “T8339 





tion). The dollars will come, we 
believe, for there is one thing we 
haven’t lost, and that is our faith in | 
the land. | 


CARL 
cata sai hy ae OF 


HAMMER. 


Alfalfa as Good as Cilotats Grows. 

HIRTY years ago the desire to 

live in the South got the better 

of me, and so I left a good job and | 

came to this lower James River coun- | 

try. I have had a lot of experience 

some pleasant, some otherwise— 
but I do not regret coming. 

I have done various things here in 
the way of making a living, and try- 
ing to make something for a “rainy” 
day. Sometimes I have succeeded 
and sometimes I have failed. I have 
farmed considerable, and with me 

















A TENNESSEER 


Photograph Sent by F. L. Rogers & Son, 
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ALFALFA FIELD. 


Cleveland, Tenn. 


CAROLINA COAST COUNTRY AND 
THE PIEDMONT PLAINS 


From the Sea to the Mountains Eastern 
and Middle North Carolina Along the 


Norfolk Southern Railroad 


The rich black soils along the coast. 

The lighter gray lands of the peanut and bright tobacco section. 
The red clay loams of the dark tobacco and clover belt. 

The light, sandy soils of the Cotton district. 


The limestone loams of the Piedmont fruit and grain lands. 


Whatever You Want and Wherever You Want It. An 
Assortment of Successes to Select From. 


The territory served by the Norfolk Southern 
Carolina 


Railroad in N 
agricultural 
rainfall, 


orth 
possibilities; 
ideal equable climate, 


is unequalled in America 
low-priced fertile acres, 


for its 
ample monthly 
to the 


nearness great Eastern cities’ markets, pure air and good 
people. 
An illustrated booklet, ‘“‘Corn, Cotton and Cash,’ and other in- 


structive and descriptive literature gladly sent for the asking. 


LAND AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Norfolk Southern Railroad 
NORFOLK. = = = = VIRGINIA. 
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and the cost of 
than in the 
MOELLER. 


half higher in price, 

making pork is less 

North. rH: €. 
Lancaster, S. C. 


Well Founded Faith in the Land. 


HAVE come South four times. Af- 

ter 27 years in Schenectady, N. 
Y., I settled down in North Carolina 
twice, once as a newspaper editor 
and once as a salaried man, but 
couldn’t make a living either time. 
One South-coming, however, Was a 
big success, tho I was here only three 


days, for a Southern girl went back experience with soil and climate. tance. Good nator. need bolabeten pe ile 

to Ohio with me. Finally, we got The people are social and goqod=” M. L. Davenport, R. 1, Box 67, $7, Public school, 2% to graded suey Sau 

the idea we wanted to farm and yatured, and if going to church is a Mackey’s Ferry, N. C. W. W. COOK, Magnolia, N. C. 

came South once more. This time part of your happiness, you will be | 

is for good and all. You couldn’t happy here, for no people enjoy | FA 

pry us loose from the farm with a church more than the people of the 200 Aeres, $2300, Easy Terms. RM—330 ACRES. 

crowbar. South. H. H. CHESBRO. Coiton, Tobacco and Grain. nad S86 cerca te cattive:an 
The first time I saw the farm, the Claremont, Va. Ty aiithe Southera stapes make hath den'ol on this fine woodland. eure Ks nant houses. fx good ai 

public road through it was lined with eeotton, grain and hay; large quantity its une ante town of 8,000 people, three miles from PS 


impenetrable thickets, briers, 


sprouts, scrubby, worthless. trees 


Through the openings one could see 
the from 


patches of sorry corn 


weeds and brush. 


among 


tiful creek bottoms, given over | 
Weeds and willows. Today, I take | 
the mower and mow both sides of - ; 
7 oe 14, 1881 went to South Dakota, farming | jina’s famous tobac o section. Ten-room dwelling, slate 114 acres land—50 acres in cul- 
the road from end to end. On either ‘ : ’ 5} and meal roof. This with other buildi .gs, cost about ‘ : : F a rf 

‘ — any there; in 1895 came to Georgia—not | $9,000. tivation, 64 acres timber; braid 
side are fields—not patches any any ; ; ee .. | Tobacco alone, crop of 1911, about 33 acres, brought | .w dwelling, barn and stables , 
more ae ‘lover and newly-sown ®ttempting to farm fill within last) $5,350 new dwelling, barn é ste Ss. 

ore—of red clover and n _ y » £ . cecan ae B eht $ rhb} Dw “Vir 1¢ 200 y ards from Southern railway stat‘on— | . , z. R 
oats, and where the willows grew three or four years. ought eighs | Village of Dabr ychalt way between Ox ford and Hen- | E. M. PARKER, Shallotte, N. ¢. 

’ : : PTs _ oO 1 s niles 
rank are level clean meadows Back acres In the brush real dense | Vor tall cart ailine ecite’ RS tepldlie r, { 
from the road two ears of corn on thicket of oak scrub, two to 20 feet | E. G. BUTLER, Henderson, N. C. | 
a stalk have succeeded bullrush and high. Altho 75, I cleared five acres | ae a FARM LANDS. 

: ‘alle ara in fit entirely, freeing it of obstructions for Several Millions Feet | : wk cee - , 
broomsedge, and old galls are in fit 1 : | Pine Oak Hickor | Piedmont Virginia and Carolina 
condition this fall to grow wheat. P!IOW. | 9 2 “ y |} Improved and unimproved. Fer- fi 

: ; ’ fi nv weekly Progressive Far- |} +294 other woods NOW READY to « ? : : : me 
But there is much to be done in com- I find my weekly rogressive ar-}1cinto lumber, about 250 acres open for || tile soils. Low prices. For fur 
parison with what little has been ac- mer my most entertaining visitor. | cultivation; fairl a bolldines. on th: |} ther information, write 

7 a ’ P . re . Tra > r Sie ic * Or ne , Roc | place, 1006 ower, ock am, < 
complished. I’d hate for Mr. French = Ride 3 this posing r was = a bl eaaa ni ana: eine house. aaa a PIEDMONT FARM BUREAU. 
to see my pas re tiie having made some Mistakes, the whole tract or none. Ay , to Bs = 

adhe Ae copia P is : vy || B. P. WILLIAMSON, Raleigh, N. C. Stoneville, N.C. 

We have had hard work and hard- Yet it averages very well with my 

; get Bee : igh ‘s—al t one bale cotton per |! ! 
sh} s are city-bred. I nels hbors—abeu 
ships. Both of us are city-brec : " “ ; iy 5 vena é 
had never touched a cow till I began ®¢re, corn enough for my stock—one- A Modern Water Power Mill FOR SALE: gag —- 
to milk at 32 vears—and we have half acre of sweet potatoes, promis- Gite Derral role ane pitter evetem. Feeds ounty, nN. C..” Son, blac oam. 
gC itl y h , ] been ac ing very fine mill and sawmill, store. Daily mail; lonz- | 2,500 acres under cultivation. 40, 
Fone W rha re have been ac- re : : kaki Aaa es ae eee ens i 2 See ‘ 

e without wh ; W 1 Pe é 7 ant distance p ton onne tions 1 8 acres im- | 699,000 feet of timber on the land, 
customed to consider the necessities 1 do think that more do ars gp proved Jand—more if you wish; ten miles : : oe 

A , et sae See an be je | from Greensboro, N. C., near church andj which would be sold separate fro 
of life. We have lost a mule, a cow, cents worth of crops can. “made graded school. Can give terms. | +e aes For particular 

a : a ‘ acre i . sar the . : opie | the land if desired. or particulars, 
feveral calves, have seen cholera al- here on one acre in one yeal lan | W. S. SNYDER, os . ot ee 

: i i llinois or } MeLeansville North Carolina. | 2ddress, Box 165, Edenton, N. C. 

most wipe out our hogs; we have can be made in Ohio, !l}inois or | McLeansville, North (Ci a. 
lest money on more than one crop Sonth Dakota in same time on two | - asi — 
end we have never had a dollar to acres of. best land they have. | IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 

: : Yr a 7 cS Pl rv x > ‘ Para rl Ay Pub Pal SO A) r 
spend. (We could, if we sold our J. W. MOORE. TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 


cottonseed and roughage, 


grass 


Beyond were beau- 
to ing the horse for me because I could 


instead of 





firming is quite apt to be a success. 
I have brought land up from _ pro- 
ducing 25 bushels of corn per acre | 
to produce 60 bushels per acre. I 
have grown alfalfa that was as good 


as it is grown in Colorado, and this | 
I know from personal observation. | 
One can make a good living from this 

















186 ACRES EXTRA GOOD LAND 
FOR SALE CHEAP 
in Moore County. <A one-horse | Two farms adjoining, one of 30 acres 
eek a i i a and one of 388, with buildings on each; 
farm, fresh land, clesred. Neat, |] fine, soft water, choice fruit, forty acres |. 
new 4-room house, beautifully ||| under cultivation, balance in woods and ( ’ 
> = | pasture, sandy loam, clay subsoil, sur- 
situated. Price, $2,250. | face rolling. Will sell together or sep- a 
F 1D . ? ‘ | arately. Good titl’é; reasonable terms” 
* W. J. STEPHENSON, | Ot an BROWN, 
Clayroad, N. C. | Route No. 1 Greensboro, N. C, 





















Southern soil, if one will study the 
conditions of the land and climate, 
ask questions of his neighbors, not 


by any means to do as they all say, 
but to carefully consider what is said, 
and to try one’s own ideas mixed with 
those of the people that have had 


The bend ‘a Profitable “Crops / 
AM a native of 
the time I 


to the plow-handle, 


Ohio, a farmer 
eould reach up 
my brother rid- 


and hold 
1858 went to Illinois, farming there; 


, not drive plow both. In 


Fitzgerald, Ga. 














VALUABLE FARM. 


FOR SALE 
50 acres 


212 ACRES LAND 
state of cultiva- 





Two 


in high 


out-buildings. 


and shipping point one mile dis- 





and a half miles from Rose Hill. 
: ° . 42 iles . , ” _ y . pop 
tion. Good buildings, good water, By gcrcs, over naif tlcacch okie 
convenient to schools, churches, room, two-room dwellings. All necessary * 


Adapted to clover; will Drees 































| a worth more than pri s 
fine range for stock; splendid location near vil>ge; 

of high scho 51, store chure ‘es, nei-shbors; convenient to 

railroad, driving distance to a city of 16.000; two houses, 

3 rooms each, Hy i 

| or quick s le; if taken now o ly $2200, part cas 


railroad station. Can be 


Address 


C. L. WHITEHURST, 


bought 












cheap." 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 
















| ther inform: ation end traveling dir ctions to see this, 
ee *Strout’s Farm Catalogue, 35’’ copy free. Sta- 











¥e 
| tion E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Land Title Bldg., 








Philade | phia, Pa 


A REAL PLACE. 


Will sell all or a part--about 837 





acves in North Caro- 













A SEA-SHORE FARM FOR SALE 



















































































PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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COME SOUTH 


RICH LANDS-REASONABLE PRICES 


(8) 


South Atlantic 
Area 


An Empire of Fertile Lands in the States of 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama. Crop-growing season 250 to 
346 days. Two to three crops a year grown. Ideal all- 
the-year-around climate. Rich Fruit, Truck and Farming 
Landscan be secured at reasonable prices. 
lands assure attractive re- 


Virginia’ 8 Truck turns from intelligent cul- 
tivation. NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA afford splendid op- 
portunities to raise under attractive conditions Potatoes, Mel- 
ons. Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Dewberries, Strawberries. GEORGIA 
—_the Empire State of the South — attracts the homeseeker 
who wants to locate on rich arable land, producing good money 
crops within easy reach of markets. FLORIDA, land of oppor- 
tunity, home of the successful cultivation of the Orange, Grape 
Fruit, Celery and a long list of vegetables, which combination 
of soil and climatic conditions, puts in the first markets at best 
prices. 

The six Southern States traversed by 
LINE RAILWAY offer special 
and quick transportation to big 


SEABOARD 
Water 


the 
inducements. 
markets 


AIR 
plentiful, 


Write for free illustrated booklet and literature 


J. A. Prude, Gen. Ind. Agt. 


SEABOARD — LINE RAILWAY 


Suite 401 - - NORFOLK, VA. 
































00 ACRE 


Vi |= fe i i. IA Piedmont, Virginia 
for homceseekers or investors, offers ad- 
vantages of climate, scenery, soil, water, 

FARMS $1 


varied productions, market facilities, and 


=" AND UP 


good society. Large timber tracts in the 
BE INDEPENDENT AND HAP- ar omnes: W est \ irginia and Tennessee. 
7: . sera spcs fey e Write for descriptive folder, and come 

PY ON A FERTILE FARM, sce for vourscelf. 
Choice farm and timber lands Virginia Interstate Land Agency, Ine. 











Richmond, Va. 
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ficult, if 
limits of an ordinary 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


VIRGINIA’S GOVERNOR WELCOMES SETTLERS. 


Millions of Acres Available ina State Where Same Crops anq 


Livestock Can be Grown as in the 
Agents Will Help Newcomers—Good Schools, Churches, 


Hospitable People. 


West—Farm Demonstration 


and a 


By Hon. Wm. Hodges Mann, Governor of Virginia. 


IRGINIA is so diversified in cli- 
mate and soil as to make a de- 
scription of its resources dif- 

not impossible, within the 

article. 

The climate along the Eastern 

shore is so modi- 
fied that vegeta- 

bles, berries, po- 
tatoes, sweet and 

Irish, and indeed, 

all kinds of truck, 

are profitably pro- 


duced for the 
early markets, 
and bring large 
sums of money 
siti ar ihre to the producers. 


The Northern Neck, lying between 
the Potomac and the Rappahannock 
Rivers, has many of the advantages 


above mentioned, and the land is 
good. In all of this part of the State 
| living is easy and the food supply 
furnished by the water abundant, 


| 


{ 


healthful and delicious. 

In the Valley and southwestern 
portion of the State, bluegrass is a 
natural product, and fine export cat- 
tle furnish abundant evidence of its 
nutritive value. In both the Valley 
and southwest the finest fruit. 
pecially apple, land can be found, 
equal, if not superior, to any fruit 
land in the world. 

Alfalfa is now being cultivated in 
these portions of the State, and it is 
certain that fruit, cattle, alfalfa and 
the grasses will be the principal crops 


es- 


raised, altho wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley and buckwheat are prof- 
itable crops and will become more 


so when the use of ground limestone 
and scientific methods of agriculture 


are better understood and more 
| widely adopted. 
In the middle part of the State 


all the crops I have named, 


along the Chesapeake & Ohio | Lynchburg, Va. 
Lines now selling at $10 per acre 4 
and up; v terms. Good cli- 1 
mate, abundant rainfall, close to 
ota —. rn ee ae FOR SALE—100-acre farm six miles from 
ere beco rosperous—yot : H 
can do the sam« Write for Lynchburg, Va., 60 acres clearcd, balanete 
illustrated booklet, “Country in timber, Thirty acres fine bottom land, 
Life in _——_ and low six-room house, large horse and_ cattle 
excursion rates : 
Midd cced barn, shop, poultry houses, ete., bearing | 
K. T. CRAWLEY orchard. Price $2,200. Write for special 
Industrial Agent list Virginia farms. 
2 ¢ Ag 
Cc. & O. Railway, GUTHRIE & GUTHRIE, _ ’ 
Room 1024, Lynehburs, Virginia, 
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SOUTH BOSTON, VIRGINIA, 
































LAND BUYERS TAKE NOTICE Has 150 acres of land, 
; ‘ id part of which is well improved. He 
312 acres strictly good land, close to would sell. Good ecight-room house, or- 
station, graded school, churches, mi?l, chard, vineyard, strawberries Himnvalaya 
stores and = shop well watered and berries, poultry yards, pastures, stables, 
f need, especial! adapted to the grow- sheds, low grounds, fields, ete., all for 
ing of corn, wheat, tobacco, clover and $2,500, 
alfalfa; 50 or more acres original growth 
timber, white, chestnut and other oaks, 
fenced for hogs and they fatten off the 
acorns; good zht-room frame dawell- VIRGINIA FARMS 
ing, numerous authinraliea and an or- 
chard of good varicty of fruits: beauti- 
ful location, la: oak grove; located on We have fertility and facilities in 
public road. sic and front of farm. a water Virginia. There are reasons 
Terms easy, only $6,000. why you'd better yourself by locating 
We have a good list of farm lands here Get our literature, 
from $5 to $35 per acre; ideal climate, . . - 
and all conditions tend to make Virginia G. 8S. P. HOLLAND, Jr. & CO. 
the very best farming and _ residential 599 ai S Suffolk ’, 
State of the Union. Write for informa- ee 2 a, Fe. 
tion and latest literature. 
INTERNATIONAL FARM AGENCY, 























805 Church Street, Lynchburg, Va. 





FARM IN VIRGINIA—WHY? 
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Land is cheap, 
dependabk 
markets, no 


long growing 
rain-fall. Near 
eyclones or 


season, 
largest 
blizzards, 


COME SOUTH 


COME TO US Shipping facilities good For de- 
tails write, 
For finest Virginia Farms, $10 COTTRELL, THE FARM MAN, 
Richmond, Va. 


per acre and up. Fertile soil, 




















abundant water supply, healthy 

limate. Lands suitable for 

eneral farming, trucking or VIRGINIA 

fruitgrowing. — Farm and Timber Lands 
Send for free catalog of 


: IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED. 
farm and timber lands. = 


POLLARD & BAGBY $5 an acre and Up, Rich land, heavy 
sMANW re AG : crops, healthy climate, happy farmers. 
Richmond, Va Colonial homes. Catalog free. 

- id a B. T. WATKINS & CO., 
(Farm Department.) 28 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Va. 
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; and profitably. 


| ground 


156% 


' ten millions of acres of idle land; 


“aluable. 


together 
with tobacco and peanuts, can be 
successfully raised, and this I ven- 
ture to predict, will in the next ten 
years become the great agricultural 
section of Virginia. 


Humus and Lime Insure Good Crops. 


Most of the land in 
a red clay subsoil which will retain 
the manures and fertilizers, and by 
the use of lime, peas, the clovers, 
rye, vetch and other cover crops, 
which grow well, can be made, within 
a short time, to produce abundantly 
We have discovered 
by actual experiment in* Virginia that 
there is no such thing as worn-out 
land; it may become unproductive, 
but sweeten it by the use of lime or 
limestone, and fill it with 
vegetable matter, and astonishing 
crops will respond to judicious meth- 


the State has 


| ods of cultivation. 


One of our boys in 1910 raised 
167 7-9 bushels of shelled corn on 
@ measured acre, and another boy in 
1911 raised 164% bushels on an 
acre, and the average production of 
the Boys’ Corn Clubs in 1911 was 
bushels per acre. 

Alfalfa, and, indeed, all of the 
clovers and grasses, will grow in 
nearly every part of the State, and 
as much as from four to six tons, 
and, in one instance, eight tons, of 
hay has been produced on an acre of 
land. One farm of about 400 acres 
produced alfalfa to the value of 
$35,000 in 1910. ; 


10,000,000 Acres Awaiting Settlers. 
We have in Virginia as much as 


not 
however, as all of it is 
Our climate is good in 
every section of the State, being, of 
course, colder in the northern and 
mountain regions than in others. We 


abandoned, 





have abundant springs and streams 
of pure, healthful, good 
ning through our fields, anq pure 
healthful water can be secure in 
wells dug wherever desired. The 
health of our people is remarkably 
good, and will compare favorably 
with that of the people in any Other 
part of our country. 

Our rainfall is from 40 
inches each year, fairly well dis. 
tributed as to seasons, but we expect 
less rain in June and July than in 
the other months of the year. 


water, run- 


to 60 


Besides 14 railroads, more or less 


local, Virginia has five great trunk 
lines, which with our rivers, give 
transportation: facilities to all the 


cities of the State, and to Washing- 


ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia ang 
New York, all within easy reach. 
We have some 10,000 public 


schools, some 430 being high schools, 
We spend on these schools annually 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000, 
We have a live, progressive, ener- 
getic State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who is raising the stand- 
ard every year, and he and the other 
executive offieers of the State will 
not be satisfied until the schools of 
Virginia occupy the front rank. In 
the last five or six years a great deal 
of interest has been taken in good 
roads, which are being made in eyv- 
ery section of the State. 

The value of our agricultural pro- 
ducts has advanced over 100 per 
cent in the last 12 years, and we are 
in every possible way fostering and 
advancing the agricultural interests 
of the State. 


Demonstration Plan of Great Value 


to Settlers. 


Under a bill prepared by the pres- 
ent Governor of the State and passed 
by the Legislature of 1910, the coun- 
ties, State and United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are working to- 


gether for the introduction of scien- 
tific methods of agriculture by what 
is known as Demonstration Work; 
that is, we not only tell our farmers 
how to do, but we show them what 
to do and how to do it. 


9 


We now have demonstrators in 43 
of our 100 counties, and expect next 
year to have them in 50 or 60 coun- 
ties. The Boys’ Corn Clubs are un- 
der the direction of these demon- 
strators, and are used in demonstra- 
tion work to overcome the 
vatism of our farmers, who are as in- 
telligent as any other class of our cit- 
izens, but slow to change methods 
which have come down to them 
through generations of honored an- 
cestors 

To show the 
tem: If a farmer 
anything about his land, the proper 
methods of cultivation, the crops 
most likely to be grown profitably, 
or about his fruit trees, or stock, he 
drops a card to the demonstrator for 
his county. The demonstrator goes 
to see him and gives him the infor- 
mation desired, if within his knowl 
edge, but if not, he appeals to our 
Agricultural College at Blacksburg, 
to our Commissioner of Agriculture, 
or to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In brief, the infor- 
mation is carried to the farmer de- 
siring it without cost or inconven- 


conser- 


working of our sys- 
wishes to know 


ience to him. Under this system, 
which is especially valuable to set- 
tlers coming into our State, I am 


sure our lands will greatly advance 
in value. 
“A Welcome to Everyone Who Will 
Come.” 
In addition to the advantages I 
have named, our manufacturing in- 
terests are in a prosperous condition, 
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saturday, October 26, 1912.] 


and yearly growing more 80. he 
capital invested in industries in 1909 
was $216,392,000, an increase of 
g124,092.411 over 1899; the em- 
ployes increased 44,176, numbering 
in 1909, 114,227. Wages paid 
amounted to $47,255,000, an _ in- 
crease of $23,351,502. The total 
value of manufactured products in 
1999 was $219,794,000, an increase 
over 1899 of $111,149,850, or over 
102 per cent. 

The banking favilities in cities and 
country are good, and money can be 
easily obtained upon personal en 
dorsement, collateral and real-estate 
security. 

We have churches of all denomina- 
tions scattered through the State, 
with the spirit of brotherhood among 
their members. Our people have 
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seekers. Such I know to be the fact. 

Again, while I say, come South, I 
say in making the change be careful. 
You will expect a different climate, 
soil, a different condition in crops 
and the cultivation and harvesting 
of the same. You will have to adapt 
yourself to the conditions here. Learn 
these new conditions first on coming 
South. This is where so many North- 
ern people fail. After studying 
Southern soils and climate conditions, 
crops ete., you will find yourself in 
a land of opportunities, a wonderful 
soil, a delightful climate and hos- 
pitable people. 

I was born in Michigan, in 1879, 
came South in 1897, my father and 
brother two years sooner, as I was in 
school. My father had some money, 
bought a tract of land, paid two- 
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SOY BEAN HAY—ONE-THIRD OF A TON TO THE COCK, 





behind them the gathered forces of 
over three hundred years, driving 
them forward, making Virginia, 
proud of her history, a progressive 
State, determined to accomplish in 
the present and the future more 
than it has done in the past, glo- 
rious as its achievements have been. 

And in the hearts of the people 
there is a welcome for every one who 
will come to our State with the pur- 


pose of becoming one of us. 


A FARMER WHO FAILED AND 


ONE WHO SUCCEEDED. 





Acquaintance With Local Conditions 
Ketore Beginning Work the Rea- 


Son, 


HE NORTH has developed, the 

Wo.st had its day, the South has 
a future for every home-seeker who 
will come, and I care not how poor 
you may be, if you are willing to 
work, if you are honest and want a 
home of your own, I say from ex- 
perience that here in the South to- 
d2y are willing, welcome and helpful 
hands, land is cheap, but prices are 
advancing, great manufacturing en- 
terprises are going up, old log school- 
houses are replaced by up-to-date 
buildings with modern equipment. I 
am proud to say that the South has 
made greater strides in educational 
advancement than in any one thing. 
No man North or West need hesitate 
on coming South for fear his chil- 
dren will not be educated. The cli- 
mate is delightful. The soil responds 
wonderfully to intelligent treatment. 
I have seen depleted barren Southern 
soils change hands and in three to 
five years of good farming yield a 


hundred-fold. 


While I say ‘to my Northern 
friends, come South, while the advan- 
tages here in the South are greater 
than elsewhere for the home-seeker, 
I also say your success depends upon 


thirds cash, bought horses, feed and 
implements, seed, and with his 
Northern ideas about farming, with- 
out first studying Southern condi- 
tions, crops and climate set out te 
make five-cent cotton. The results 
were that in a short space of three 
years he lost.all, went back io Mich- 
igan disgusted with the South, but 
his oldest son, J. P: Hopkins, age 21, 
stayed on, seeing a future for the 
South and desiring a home of his 
own. He bought 69% acres of 
land at $3.50 per acre, barren and 
abandoned, paid one dollar down, 
and had to borrow this one dollar. 
All my neighbors said [ would 
perish to death on it, but I was will, 
ing to work. I found plenty gt 
credit and friends that were wffling 
and able to help me. This was 11 
years ago. Today this barren tract 
has good painted buildings, every 
part under fence, cut up in fields, 
getting richer as the years go by. 
This 69% acres has and,is feeding a 
family of six, three head horses, ten 
head cattle. I have now 24 head 
hogs old and young, 40 head Angora 
goats. I plant to make one baie of 
cotton, 300 gullons molasses, all the 
corn and peas I can make. So I have 
several sources of income. I raise 
my own work-stock. I have now a 
pair of match colts raised ou my 
farm. All my land is fields, no bed- 
blanket patches. I have two-horgse 
turning plow, harrows, cultivators, 
planters, mowing machine and rake. 
IT never stand back on buying an im- 
plement that I can use profitably. ! 
realize the fact that no man can get 
above his soil, so ] make all the ma- 
nure I can, rotate my crops, sow peas, 
plant peas, peas everywhere. T want 
no other bank than this 69% acres, 
it honors my checks without fail. 
JI. P. HOPKINS. 


Coleraine, S. C. 


You Can Do Better in Virginia 


Good Farms With Improvements at 
$15 and Up Per Acre Means 
Money in-Your Pocket. 


You can come to Virginia and North Carolina and buy better farm 
and fruit land for less than, half the price paid elsewhere. Virgini:: 
apples bring tancy prices and Virginia corn took first prize at Land 
Show last year. 


In this section you can realize bigger crops and finer stock at less 
expense than elsewhere, and market them at a better profit in the 
nearby large cities. This is the situation along the lines of the 


Norfolk & Western Railway in 
the New Southland. 


You should come down and see with your own eyes the highly 
developed country, the good roads, fine schools and churches and con- 
tented and prosperous people. 


It will open your eyes to what our farmers are doing. 


The short, mild “.inters insure a long growing season with forty- 
five inches annual rainfall. There are no drouths, no need of expen- 
sive irrigation. Over ten thousand Northern and Western farmers lo- 
cated here in past five vears. 


Come down now, get a Home-seekers’ ticket to Virginia at special 
reduced rates. \ day's vide via the Norfolk and Western Railway 
puts vou here. The day trip through the Alleghany and Blue Ridge 
mountains, with its ever-changing panorama of river and valley, moun- 
tain and plain is one that lingers in the memory and makes one want 
to vo again. 

Write gor our beautifully illustrated quarterly and other interest- 
ing literature. 


F. H. LaBAUME, 
Agricuitural and Industrial Agent, 
Room 30, Norfolk and Western Railway Building 


ROANOKE, * - - VIRGINIA. 














WHEN 


You “Come South” Read 


The Progressive Farmer 






FARM LANDS 
In Edgecombe County, North 
Carolina. 


Are suitable for nearly every thing— 
Clover, alfalfa, corn, cotton, tobacco, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
trucking, fruits, sieck, cattle, dairy, : 


Ralcigh, N. C. 


poultry, peeaus, ole 
Gentlemen:—I have received your pa- 


Lands from $10 per acre uy bought 






no sui to inereas in value. Joong per on a ten-eweeks trial subscription, 
rowing scason, climate and equa- enclosed you will now find one dollar 
iy 3 heols aud chin s. Popula- for one years subscription, 

{ igent and progres Work I think your paper is about as val- 
ut doors every day all year round. Write uable a farm paper that I evcr read, and 





if the farmers follow the advice and in- 
formation given in The Progr: ssive Far- 
mer, farming can be made uw success in 
the Southern States. 

have just recently purchas:-d a farm 
in Virginia and am interested in tie 


v ta 
JOHN A, WEDDELL & SON, 
Insurance and Real-fstate 
Tarboro, N. C. 
mber Land, Town Lots. 











upbuilding of Southern farming condi- 
tions. I came from northw: stern Ohio, 








and find no better way to get acquainted 
with Southern conditions than through 
your valuable paper. 
Wishing you much success, | am, 
Yours very truly, 
J. F. KLEIN. 


FARM LANDS 


No: th Carotina, 


In Granville County, 


































Granville Real Estate and Trust Co., 


are especially attracti ind esirat . 
i ined fea Route 3, Gladys, Va. 
Whit es 
ion an ideal 
nd a prosper- SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 
on vil our Hias greater opportuniiics for the homee 
ploasure to secker and investor than any other section 








Oxford, North Carolina. $30.00 Per Acre 




















Thirty acres of good lan, all tillable, 
6 7 timber and running water, fine neighbor- 
FINE FARM NEAR TOWN hood; view of Peaks of Ott. +, two mils 
a foal ' ‘ nd 4 t \ bl of Bedford, county scat, on macadam 
hie est an Hes esirabl A - ‘be ee 
7 - i on eal . ais nil riding : road. Mild winters, and delightfully cool 
DUU-aEVe farivs in healthiest portion of i oe ae vee ~ 
2 = Se é : summers. Write owner dircet 
North Carolina for sale. Chureh and : 
school advantages rst-class. New and L. DILLON, 
modern Scvel-room 2 de vere Si) ather Redford, Virginia. 
necessary improveirneuts. Two miles from 
town \ddress owner, 
J. C. SESSOMS, Littleton, N. ©. 








Goes Right Alongside the Little Parmer, 


eaens I «nelose one dollar te pay on ar's sulb- 

your honest endeavors. Millions Of  geriytion tor The Progressive Farmer. 1] 
acres of undeveloped lands grown up Want to say im) famil und | ure hight 
pleased with The Progressive Farmer, It is 


in brush and briers, lie today wait- the one farm paper that gets right along- 


ing for the hand to till. Large land- side the lit 


tle farmer, and shows him haw to 
do the work. It is the farm paper that we 


Owners and real-estate men and jead and study in connection with the Sun- 


bankers are waiting and ready for to day-school, lessen. 


Wishing you and the 
paper the greatest success, Iam, J. M. Jett, 


help the honest industrious home-  xyo:..i0, ‘Tenn. 











Vor Sale—Oakland Farm, 150 acres, 








COME TO VIRGINIA NOW 











ish sta of eullivation eg Because we are offering sjecial induce 
100 Truitt 8. Good ts, 8 ments to purchasers durine the winter. 
ehurehes Excelent nelshborhood , Desirable farms, reasonable prices. Write 
und sandeta road four railroad stations now for free illustrated catulo sa 
Within six reiles Nice Se n-room residence, 
painted, dive varns al) lew Fine water, SOUTHSIDE REALTY CO, 
Water piped to house and barn, Telephon Petersburg, Vx. 
and R. FF. D. Services For dairying, trucking 
and general farming an ideal farm and 
home. Price and terms right. Address a oe ae ee aa 

| OAKLAND FARM, Gastonia, N.C. Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





in the South; good fertile svil, mild and 

1} in tot healthful climate, pure water land coms 4 

1 ye 1 paratively level, with all the modern ad- é 
citiz couse vantages. We have farms aud business op=” 
in the developuien portunities to suit all, both lars»: and small, 
section AM inquiri Write us for our descriptive catalog and 
d and faithful diater vice list of bargains—it is fre 
ed. Come to the ‘Cold THE REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINLA, 
Carolina, where all erops Blackstone, Va. 
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BE INDEPENDENT 


OWN A 


South Carolina Farm 


Seventeen thousand acres of rich virgin land on main line of Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. Investigated and endorsed by Commissioner 
of Agriculture of South Carolina. Specially adapted for growing truck,. 






































ot fruit, corn and cotton. High and dry Elevation over 500 feet. 
Healthful climate, good water, abundant rainfall. Three railroads 
¥ through property. Low freight rates. Near famous winter resorts of 


Pinehurst and Camden. Only 18 hours to New York. Will sell in large 


tracts, or will sell in tracts of 40 acres up at $12.50 to $25 per acre. 
Easy payment plan. Write today for booklet and other information. 


SOUTHERN LAND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Laurens, 8S. C. 











Truck, Dairy, Poultry Farm| 7VVO LOTS”) 





























































é ; Two building lots in Williamston, S. 
59% acres, one-half mile from corpo- tad ‘ ‘nae 
rate limits city of Chester, Chester Coun- ( oe the tow n of the famous mineral 
ty, South Carolina. No waste, productive springs. Fine location, on Cc. & G. rail- 
land, 50 acres in cultivation, balance in road, in Anderson County. Also one at 
é o 8 é s ¢ , ale ae .y ~ ‘ jo > . > ore 
pasture. Good six-room, painted house Pelzer, 8. C., right at depot; Eek M 
in beautiful oak crove, large barn, three in lot; right in Piedmont Section of 
tenant houses, crib, cotton house, ete. ain Write for prices and 
In addition to general farming, well ‘ Se ‘ 
j adapted to trucking, dairying and poul- RK. L. DARNALL, Route 3, Pelzer, S. C. 
Rew try raising. Price and terms reasonable. 
This place will please anyone wanting ? i 
a nice little farm. -~ -AC y § é é i 
‘ f 280-ACRE South Carolina FARM 
I have one of the best cheap stock ¥ . . + 5 
farm propositions to be found in the Located two miles from County 
South, containing one thousand acres, seat. Sawmill, planer and grist 
I have for sale large and small farms ill ‘ eee ea 
in Chester County, S. C., where the land ml on place. All necessary 
is productive, he althy location, good buildings in good repair. For 
schools and hospitable people. aetingninnn x ras 
J. B. WESTBROOK, Chester, S.C. particulars, address 
J. T. GRIFFITH, Denmark, S. C. 














FARMS POR SALE, 








337 Acres near Hartsville, Darlington 
County, S. C., 100 acres cleared; seven-room If you want cheap lands, don’t 
house, four tenant houses, barns. Brings an- - ‘ se 5, ed 
nual rental of $500. Price, $25 per acre. read this, but if you want high- 
) 680 acres Marlboro County, 8. C., near ly cultivated lands, with abun- 
J Cheraw, 90 acres cleared: new tenant houses . . ‘ eee 
/ and barns; 40 bushels corn per acre on 70 dance of labor, correspond 
4 acres this season. Lrice, $7,500. Reasonable with D. Q. TOWLES, 
terms. 


HIC KSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cheraw, 8S. C. 


Young’s Island, S. C. 

















‘Bellome— seekers 
Opportunit ty 
t 


at was 


F Overlooked 


T IS in Georgia and Alabama along the 2000 miles 

Central of Georgia’s modern railway. 
Home markets. Mild climate. 
rainfall. Settled communities. 
facilities. 





of the 
Low priced lands. 
Long seasons. Abundant 
Unexcelled transportation 


Write today for proofs, illustrated free book, 
Georgia’’ and how to find the farm you want 


“Alabama and 


J. F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, Central of Ga. Ry. 
275 West Broad Street, Savannah, Ga. 











THE BEST DAIRY AND STOCK FARM IN 




















































































e . 
y 237% Acres. Enclosed and divided into 12 fields, with galvanized hog-proof fence. 
j Unfailing running water in four fields Two miles from corporate limits of Ameri- 
cus, Ga. One mile front on one of Sumter County's noted automobile roads. Ample 
buildings. Good water. Healthy. Elevated. Drains in every direction. Grand for 
d a poultry. Fine view of Americus, Ga Ample wood and saw timber Reason for 
selling: have passed three score and ten. Price $40 per acre. Best herd of Berk- 
shires in South; not included in price of land. 
°° 
A. W. SMITH, “ “ ~ Americus, Ga. 
A Twenty-Horse Farm 7 WEST POINT, GA. 
1,240 Acres 
located in the middle weet rn por- 
This is the best bargain in the tion of the State, has five big cotton 
4 ee mills, with a little town surrounding 
South. $17.50 per acre, Terms each mill, all in five miles of the 
to suit buyer. city Has local market for all the 
’ prod raised, and large quantities 
r r Tre hy i cares ‘, of vi tables are shipped in. No 
W. W. DRISKELL, Sparta, Ga. Slcuckoas ot Scale Sa ae 
truckers here yet. live man can 
make rood here. Eighty miles to 
< . m z Atlanta or Montgomery, direct line 
I will sell one of my farms with apple | pact % ape ae ‘ Aart 
orchard of 42 acres, trees two years old, } ieee’ cc West Point, 
best varieties known, 20 acres good creck - Sia, it interested. 
bottom in cultivation, 60 acres pasture and 
timber, 24 acres of apple orchard planted 
with Elberta peaches as fillers, will bear e j 
good crop next year. Would divide. Con- eorgia arm an S 
sidered finest young orchard in Habersham 
J County. 1,600 feet elevation, he althiest In no portion of America will you fin! opportuni- 
¥ county in United States. | ty thrus.iny ilselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
- . " | man, as it thrus's itself in Georgia. 
G. L. LINDSLEY, Cornelia, Ga, | Write tod y for our Guide Book, ‘‘Georgia”’ and 
| our list of farm bargains; they are fre efor the ask- 
Do not buy land you have not seen. We } ry ie et IOUS ABT with us for sale. Quly bargains 
aave se 
eannot extend our usual guarantee to land EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
ads, altho we require references from all ad- 204 Realty Trust Building, ° Atlanta, Ga. 
vertisers. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








MORE TESTIMONY a 





THE FRUIT BELT OF NORTHERN 
GEORGIA, 


Colonel Wade is Convinced He Has 
Found the Garden Spot of the 


South, 
ee EPLY to yours inquiring about 

the conditions and successes of 
Northern farmers in northwest Geor- 
gia would say: First, they are com- 
ing! and they are successful. Not 
one but what his purchases have 
doubled or quadrupled in value. Not 
only that, but our little city of Cor- 
nelia—a little cross-roads village of 
ten or 12 years ago—has gained in 
population 250 per cent in the past 














COLONEL WADE. 


decade, exceeding in rapidity of 
| growth any other in Georgia, largely 


on account of the 
with his push, 
Personally, 

years 


Northern farmer 
grit and cash. 
the writer landed here 


12 ago, bought 1,000 


acres, 


| notwithstanding the saying of some 


| 


| the 


| orchard, 
| ing to keep the rest growing. 


friends and residents that these old 
hills have always been here, and no 
account. Well, with a larger amount 
of the first two items, but little of 
latter—cash—I have succeeded 
in putting in something like half into 
some 200 acres of that sell- 
This 
, and 





orchard does not owe me a cent 


|! is worth from $300 to $500 per acre. 


| In fact, 


if a boom price was on any- 


| thing in this section, $1,000 to $2,000 
| per acre would not be out of the way, 


| 


; as 


| bearing. 


| as that only compares to selling price 


of Northwestern orchards and ours 
is the better paying proposition, as 
we always have a good market right 
at our doors. I have used the apple 
a filler to my peach orchard and 
have 6,000 trees, soon will all be 
I plant some each year, as 
the rule is apples only bear each al- 
ternate year, hence I expect to have 
a continuation that will give me a 
crop yearly. 

My neighbors, 
and H. K. 


Messrs. D. 
Straight, have 


Hesket 
trees in 


| bearing and are simply loaded now, 


and have often cleared $200 to $350 
per acre. The Yanonah Fruit Com- 
pany, managed by Mr. Black, a grad- 


uate of Wisconsin Agricultural Col- 
| lege, has 25,000 trees doing finely 


| 


and pays expenses by growing truck 
crops between rows—like tomatoes, 


| snap beans, potatoes and cowpea hay. 


Trees grow rapidly, as for example, 
I enclose photo of one of my Win- 
ter Queens (self and Collie dog) 


| As a five-year old, bore four bushels 


| 


|} and 


nearly killed itself, and since 
then I have had sense enough to pick 
two-thirds of the apples off this par- 


| ticular variety and keep them grow- 


| 


| 


ing. 
Ordinary wild farming land is sell- 
ing today at $10 to $20 per acre, or 


| just double the price of five or six 


years ago. Of course, lan] adjoin- 


ing city is higher, but even that is 
cheap. Some 500 carloads of peacheg 


shipped from this section this year, 

Now as to the other factors {op 
money making for the Northern far- 
mer—I undertake to say, right here 
in Habersham County, we have as 
fine prospect for the dairy and gen- 
eral stock business as any place in 
the United States. I can show yoy 
fields of corn properly cared for that 
will turn out 75 to 100 bushels of 





corn. I can show bluegrass anq 
Bermuda grass—the best 


Pasture 
grasses in the United States—groy. 
ing side by side on my farm, anq we 
are trying alfalfa. And just as soon 
as the railroads catch on and get 
down to business and furnish ys 
ground lime at $1 per ton delivereg 
to the farmer, we will use from two 
to five tons per acre and quadruple 
the growing of grass. Hence, a ca. 
pacity for feeding cows and steers. 

Our native Georgians are a kindly 
and hospitable people, but are gat. 
isfied to let ‘‘tolerable” alone, whilst 
the Northern farmer wants to gee 
things move. Neither will he mon- 
key with growing of cotton as he 
says emphatically that is a “nigger 
and mule” proposition, while fruit, 
stock growing and breeding is the 
white man’s. proposition. If one 
were here today to see corn and ap- 
pies being harvested, he could not 
help saying that this is the garden 
spot of the Southland. 

I. C. WADE. 
Cornelia, Ga 





WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 
“WORN-OUT” LAND. 


A Splendid Story of Success On a 


ON 


Little Farm. 
I CAME to Chadbourn about 16 
years ago from New Mexico. My 
family consisted of my father (who 
was an invalid) mother, sister, and 
myself. We had less than $1,000 to- 
tal capital, and brought only our 


trunks and some bedding with us. 
We bought an old place that had 

about 15 acres cleared and the usual 

buildings, furniture 


and stock, pay- 
ing cash therefor. The land was 
completely ‘* worn out,’’ and the 
owner was considered lucky to get 


$325 for 50 acres of land, furniture, 
seed, chickens, tools, hogs and cattle, 
anc I guess he was. The humus was 


gone, and the land was permanently 
seeded to stumps and_ poor-land 
briers. 


The first year I sowed three acres 
oats, using $9 worth of fertilizer 
per acre: six acres in corn and peas, 
one acre in cane, ane acre in Irish 
potatoes, and some alfalfa, timothy 
and clover, and other things that a 
Northern man always has to 
his money on when he comes South, 


to 


waste 


all fertilized with high-priced fertil- 
izer and well cultivated. The oats 
were a complete failure, the corn 


made about one bushel per acre; the 
cowpeas shed their leaves and died 
in disgust when they were about six 
inches high: I dug and shipped three 
barrels of Irish potatoes and receive: 
a check for 85 cents for the lot. The 
fancy seeds came to naught, and the 
only thing I succeeded with was the 


cane, which made about 20 gallons 
of sour syrup. 
This is simply to show our start. 


We stuck to the soil. 
been in debt. I have never worked 
out a day. I have not traded, or 
bought and sold, have sold no timber, 
made no ties, tar or turpentine, have 
rented no outside land, nor rented 
out to others. My sole business h’s 
been my farming operations and my 
sole income therefrom. 

I now have about 140 acres with 
about 45 cleared and drained, good 
buildings and stock, plenty of work- 
stock and improved tools. 

The tax man calls for a good-sized 


We have never 
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Which contains a complete description of the Delta--- 
soil, climate, markets, healthfulness, etc. 
sent free upon application to anyone who is, or might 
be, interested in Southern Lands. 


It will be 
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= 
check, and I have often made a profit 
of $100 per acre on a single crop on 
some of that erstwhile ‘‘worn-out” 
land. We have lived well, and have 
taken expensive trips when we felt 
like it. 

We got our first encouragement 
{pn raising strawberries for the North- 
em markets, but now that we have 
more cleared land we are independ- 
ent of them and glad of it. We try 
to raise Our OWn supplies, live at 
home, and our money crops are cot- 
ton, sweet potatoes, berries and as- 
paragus. We also sell some corn, 
hay, chickens, eggs, butter, beef, 
seeds, fruit, etc., always something 
to sell. 

Ihave been a book farmer from 
the start, a disciple of Prof. Massey, 
have a barrow load of bulletins and 
year books and have burned the oil 
and the gray matter of my head over 
all of them that bore on my own 
problems. JI take several farm pa- 
pers, and think that the good ones 
aresome of the best reading one gets. 

We like the South. We think we 
have the finest climate in America. 
We have no expensive clothes to buy 
tokeep us warm in winter, and the 
girls can wear pretty things the year 
tound. We have no dread of cold, 
frost or snow; no dread for winter, 
and spring comes so gradually that 


we get used to the warm weather 
by degrees. We have good roads, 
Which could be made much better 


very cheaply; good water; plenty of 
tailroads; good markets for every- 
thing We can raise, and a soil that 
While poor in plant food, is easy to 
plow, no clods, no mud, and wiih 
Proper handling every acre can be 
made profitable every year. 

The health of this community is 
g00d. With the passing of the hook- 
worm, and the drainage of the 
swamps, there is no healthier place. 
The cattle tick is soon gone when- 


fer the stock-law is in force. We 
ae improving our farms, schools, 


thurches and roads, and feel that we 
ae earning the right to be called 
Wogressive farmers. 
G. H. THOMPSON. 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


Raises Shaded Tobacco in Florida 
N December, 1906, I came to Flor- 


ida and first year I had rent little 
arm for getting experience, how to 


<m in this country, fully different 
tom Europe where I have farm be- 
fore, 

After I got acquainted with soil, 


climatic conditions, etc., next Novem- 
ber I bought 100 acres of land, about 
thalf clear, and started to build 
fences, house, barn, chicken-house, 
aid fixed my garden and manure pit. 





All winter I was busy with breaking 
land as deep as horses could pull the 
disk plow. Next March I have built 
three acres of tobacco-shade and cur- 
ing barn and [I planted three acres 
of shaded and two acres of sun to- 
bacco (in open field). I made crop 
over 1,200 pounds to the acre of 
very nice wrappers. Where I gath- 
ered tobacco from shaded field, | 
planted cabbage, cauliflowers, Brus- 
sels sprouts, peas, spinach, for mar- 
ket at nearest towns. 

After that year I increased my 
shade, and now I got eight acres of 
shade and two large tobacco barns, 
which cure for me at first sun tobac- 
co and afterwards shaded tobacco. 

Tobacco brings average $100 profit 
per acre, one year more, other less, 
according season and about the same 
amount brings truck farming (last 
year, $137 net per acre). 

My general farming following the 
instructions of The Progressive Far- 
mer is prospering all right. Mostly, 
1 raise all kinds of feed for my dairy 
herd and horses. I got 20 milking 
cows, six yearlings and eight this 
year heifers and two bulls. With all 
dairy products 1 supply the town 
every day. Barn manure I save care- 
fully and it helps me out very much 
for my tobacco and other crops. 

For winter cover crop I plant oats, 
which I cut twice and some places 
three times as green feed for cows. 
Last year | started to cut in January 
and 14 acres of oats kept up my herd | 
to the end of April. I planted some | 


b~ 





rye, barley and wheat, on which I! 
ran the cows for about two hours 
daily. 


I started farming with two horses 
and two cows and during five years 
I put my farm in this condition, that 
1 got feed enough for four horses 
and above account of dairy cattle. 

3eside house, barn, and tobacco 
buildings, which I have built first 
year, you will find on my farm sani- 
tary cow barn, calf barn, dairy-house, 
two houses for dairyman and his 
help, hot-house, pump and gasoline 
engine house, tools and implements 
shelter, ete. Water-works scattered 
everywhere. 

Last two years I started a little 
pecan nursery and I hope to get back 


all money invested for trees selected 
for sale coming winter, which 
amounted about 15 per cent of all 
my stock. 


In this great country we can raise 
nearly everything with success, but 


we got to use lots of industry, intel- 


ligence, some money, and be atten- 
tive readers of agricultural papers 
and bulletins, or for our benefit the 


experience of other people. 
L. MAJEWSKI. 








NOTED SOUTHERN STOCK 
FARM FOR SALE 


Located at ell’s Station, (FP. O. 
Spring Hill,) County, Tenn., 30 


miles south of Nashville, Tenn., on main 





line of L. & N. Ry. (R. R. station on the 
farm.) 

389 acres, 300 in cultivation, balance 
in grass. Watered by creek, pond, and 
tive wells. Improved with race-track, 
training stables, paddocks, and barns. 
> Bleven-room residence, with all modern 
improvements Servants’ houses and ga- 
rage 

Property adjoins village of 500 people, 
and one of the best known training 
schools in the South, 

This property is offered for sale for 
the first time since the Civil War, at a 
very low pric 


T. N. FIGUERS, Jr. Columbia, Tenn. 





{ HAVE 478 ACRES GOOD FARM 
LAND, Laurens County, Georgia. 
140 acres 
buildings, good schools, churches, 
community, 
right. 
Hargroves, Millwood, Georgia, 


in cultivation. Good 
roads. 


Mrs. 


and 
Terms. 


Prices 
Mary E. 








ONE 


Pr. D. MAREE, - 


THOUSAND-ACRE 
TION. 


PLANTA- 


Thirty miles frem Charleston, S. 
C. For price and terms, address, 


Augusta, Ga, 
Route 1. 











FARMS in cultivation, 


orchards. Variety of small fruits. 
ted, in good repair; large porches, fine shade. 
24 x 60, 


FOR SALE In Tullahoma Tobacco District. 


9 room house, pan 
with cattle sheds; corn crib 10 x 20. 
Water pipedto house from well with wind 


Terms reasonable. 


FELIX EVERSOLE, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Peach, apple and pear 


Barn 
Machine 
shed. Chicken houses for 200. Garden fenced with chick- 
en wire. 
mill. 


Elevation 1100 feet. Heaithy and no mosquitoes. 
Reason for selling death of father. Thirty dollars an 
acre. 


50,000 ACRES IMPROVED GEORGIA LAND om 


climate, 
sniff air, 
in pocket and chest? 
and atmospher« 
and wealth are 


only takes a short course in the school 

of industry to acquire both. Write for 

flat facts. J. S. WIMBERLY, 
Lumpkin, Stewart County, Georgia. 


I have the land and Georgia has the 
Do you want te buy land and 
raise big crops and become big 
If so, Georgia soil 
is what you need, Health 
synonymous here, and it 


































490 acres, 100 cleared, 350 tillable 
clay subsoil, $2,000 dwelling, out- 


buildings, good tenant houses, all tion. Ten acres or more near good mar- 
ae 4 i ° . i kets. The finest investment proposition 
under wire, two miles of town, at in south Georgia; 15,000 acres on rail- 
$40 per acre. | road, includes station, at $7. Write to- 
> ~ | day. 
Jesse M. Pofford, Pearson, Ga. KR. T. PICKENS, Manager. 
J 








* ; BERKSHIRES . 500 ACRES GOOD LAND FOR SALE 
Oo make roum for fal litters, we offer | 
late spring pigs, , averaging 75|§ $15 acre. Good schools, good 
pounds, $16 to $15 rly spring gilts, | - 7 ~~ . @ ailros F 
soon ready to br each. Splendid | churches; on C. S. Railroad, 49 
young service boars, $ and $35 ena miles from Chattanooga. Fertile 
One good-producing bred sow, $35. All foun- , . Sars ‘ . 
dation stock registered. Pedigrees fur- | land. Can be divided into four 
nished. Champion of 111 Tri-State Fair at | desirable homesteads. Address 
head of herd. y wow ’ 
JOHN £€. TUCKER & SON, | A. J. LAW RENCE, Menlo, Ga. 
Smyrna, Tennessee. 
! 
WAYNE REALTY CO., 
FARMS JESUP, GEORGIA, 


easy 
South’s finest 


Homesceker’s friend. Best prices and 
terms. Get from us @ home in the 
trucking and farming sec- 





County, 
350 acres in \ 
zum timber, and 


mw 


astern Shore of Marylan¢e 


nd old growth pine an 


on the 





1i£ 


150 ac 











Address, 
Milbourne & Dashiell Co., Princess Anne, Md. 


g£ 
t 
a: 
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EASTERN MARYLAND FARM 
On easy terms: S00 acres of good truckin 
and general purpose farm land in Somerse 


res Cleared and ready 


for the plow. Rich, sandy, loam soil with 
clay  sub-soil. Higt evation and good 
drainage Four to five miles from railroad 
station and county seat. Price $15 per acre. 








FINE TIMBER LAND 


900 Acres in northeast Georgia, two 
miles of Summerville, $1,200—all fenced. 
300 acres excellent fruit lands, 60 acres 
cleared; rural delivery; fine hunting. 
3,000 acres adjoining accessible for free 
range, $10 per acre. 

DR. JOHN E. MILLER, 


Summerville, Georgia. 








FOR SALE 


120 acres good land, 144 miles 
For 


of nine-months’ school. 
particulars address owner. 


T. G. BYRNE, Wilmar, Ark. 





Fine Georgia Farm 


One hundred and ninety acres, 125 
cleared; two nice setttlements with neec- 
essary buildings; well watered; lecated 


about eight miles from Lumpkin, County 
seat of Stewart, on public road, half mile 
from good school, church and mill In 
good neighborhood—$12.50 per acre. 

D. D. PEARCE, 
Route No. 2, Lumpkin, Georgia. 














peelrrigated Valley Land 3-5 Mile High 


$190 an acre in alfalfa, or 


vils; pears 


Produces 


one bale of cottor no boll-wee 

















GEORGIA LAND i) 














Monticello, Fla. 


and apples have yielded $1,000 an acre, In one mile of Southern Railroad 
Creek, spring and artesian water.’ Unim- station. I have 217 acres of land, 160 
proved land with good water resources acres under cultivation, also ten-room 
$15 to $30 an ac: Land in alfalfa up LWO=BLOry house, three ltt ale houses, 
te $200 W rite four good barns, four wells, one two- 

PROF. W. C. WELBORN story schoolhouse, and a strong ehureh 
P Of Minhan: Mlexas: Yelegraph and | on place, W rite for further information to 

Telephone, Pecos, Texas. i, ™ H. BOWEN, Oostanaula, Ga. 
IF YOU HAVHB ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISB IT 


IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


WE FEEL SURB IT WILL PAY YOU BHe- 


CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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OWNS AND HAS FORS 
REASONABLE 
EASY TERMS, 


In Alabama, 
Meridian, 
Great 
q tions. 


between 
Mississippi, 
Southern Railroad, 


PRIC 


Chattanooga, 
along the route of the Alabama 


The Alabama State Land Company 


SALE AT E 


BE, AND ON VERY 


EVERY VARIETY OF 


AGRICULTURAL and MINERAL LANDS 


Tennessee, 


and convenient to its 


XCEPTIONALLY 


and 


sta- 




















BIRMINGHAM, 


For Detailed Information, Address 


E. M. TUTWILER, ; General Manager. 


ALABAMA. 
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J.B. COBBS 

















Estate and Loans 


Poke q | 207-208 FARLEY BUILDING BELL 

r an 

a BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Lands 


Loans Negotiated and Investments Made 


PHONE 2254 





RENTS 

















Correspondence Invited 























SOUTH EAST ALABAMA FARM 
FOR SALE. 


346 acres of Which 200 are stumped and in good state 
of cultivation. Located o1 two public roads, within one 
mie of railroad : tation, e ight miles from Flcrala end 
vic nity a population of 7,500. se residence, three ten- 
ant houses, magnificent large oak trees, good barn, 
hog-houses. Good drihking Ratok and be autiful spring, 
sixty feet ‘deep, seventy-.ive feet in circumference. 
Spring creek through hog pasture. 

1 this farm is located a fifteen acre lime hilland two 
large caves with an inexhaustible supply of crude lime, 
land very productive; will include six fine young mules, 
ten to fifteen fine brood sows, wayons, harness, culti- 


| ELLIS INVESTMENT 
|| ANCE 


COMPANY, Selma, Ala.— 
if “Jn the Heart of the Black Belt” 
of Alabama. Alfalfa and stock- 


raising 


ands for sale. 


Write for Descriptive Circular. 


AND INSUR- 




















FARM LAND 
















































































































MAER-STANLEY REALTY CO. 
Dispatch Bldg., Columbus, Miss. 














A VERY FINE DELTA FARM. 

Frenting 1 1-2 miles on a_ beautiful Jake in 
Washiugton Co., Miss. It contains 1060 acres; 700 
acres in ahigh state of cultivation, and 3C0 acres in 
ti- ber; natural drainage, atd positively above over- 
flow, no swamps nor waste lands. The winters are 
delightful, seldom freezing. There is no finer stock- 
raising count y on account of climate and gvasses. The 
neighborhood is excellent, and the country open and 
beautiful. The improvements are: a six-room residence, 
with out-build'n aS, store, three large barns, eight ;tor- 
age houses and 24 tenant hou es.Most of these were new- 
ly built in the last four years, 100 rcres are set in les- 
pezedi clover, and 20 acres in alfalfa—all very fine 50 
acres of oats wi'l be sown this fall. Shivring point is 2 1-2 
miles, and a river landing 4 miles, one So peye 
a rates to all oes via. Y. & M. V. (3. . Ry.) and 
sippiriver. Vicksburg is 54 miles Rk and — q 
ville 28 miles north. Will sell this farm for $50,000 inclu- 
ding 36 head of mares, horses and mules, and all imple- 
ments. machinery avd 10H. P. rasolene engine; or wilk 
keep the personal prope: “ty” at $7,500 off. 


N. H. CARTINHOUR, 
GLENN ALLAN, - MISSISSIPPI. 


































ern Railway, 1% 
County Courthouse, 
sissippi. Admirably 
burban home, 


well. F. R. Austin, Gre 


miles 
Gr 
located for 
or truck farming and 
dairying. Fine dwelling and artesian 


vators, mowers, cane mill, evaporators, all iarming 384 acres in Hale County, 214 miles from 
implements, Farm has telephone, daily mail, church | yan Dorn, six miles from Demopolis. Half 
and school buildi:g within 3-4 miles of place, good | congy land. th Wer Halt aati eet 
neigborhood, owner cannot care for it owing to other See en age eee See ee Dwell- 
business connect ons and willsell cheap!y for cash, or | ing, 20 cabins, good barn, orchard, and 
part cash Lalance on easy payments. a fine overflowing well, An ideal stock 
farm. Price, $10,000. 
ee 99 é 
W. F. HUGHES,“Owner W. Hl. STENSON, 
FLORALA, 2 ALABAMA, Van Born, Alabama. 
805 ACRES OF ALFALFA LAND 
_ Two and one-half miles trom Brooksville, Noxubee County, Mississippi, two 
miles from proposed reck read into Brooksville, Miss. Good residence, seven double 
tenant houses, three siigle tenant houses, mule barn, 36x70—sheds on sides 10x70 
and 30x70. Cow barn, 40x75—48 stanchions, milking barn 22x40—22 steel stalls and 
stanchions, concrete floor. Silo, wood and concrete type—150-ton. Dairy and power- 
house 20x86—concrete floor. Calf barn 20x20—16-foot shed on three sides. Eight miles 
g re {¢ nee around farin; two miles hog wire fence around hog pastures. Two 
deep wells, big pond, seven cisterns. Farm absolutely free from Texas cattle tick, 
Good quality land; small amount of Oktibbeha clay on farm. Don’t flood. 
234 ACRES ALFALFA LAND— 
Four miles from Brooksville, Noxubee Co., Mississippi; two miles from proposed 
rock road into Brooksville, Miss.; 242 miles from hard road into Macon, Miss. 100 
acres Trinity clay, Which produces alfalfa, corn, wheat, oats, cotton, swect clover, 
lespedeza; in fact, all gcneral farm crops. 150 acres Obtibbcha clay—produces corn, 
oats, cotton, sweet clover, lespedeza and other farm crops. 20 acres Houston chalk 
—all crops grow fairly well on this type or land—evin alfalfa will grow on the 
deeper layer of this land. 5-room dwelling in fair r¢ pair. 2 double tenant houses— 
small barn. 23 cisterns. Good neighborhood. 
400 ACRES RIVER BOTTOM— 
4-room dwelling—5 double tenant hous:s, 1 single tenant house. 4 good small 
barns, De ep Well of fine water, 200 acresin cultivation. 80 acres under hog wire. This 
farm will average 1% bale cotton per acre this year, making a bale per acre on best 
land, and 65 bushels corn. Small amount of Al hardwood on the timber land. This 
farm is 10 miles from Brooksville, and 12 miles from Macon, Miss. The soil is 
extremely rich and will grow nearly anything. 
‘ I'm not a real estate agent, but own and operate the above farms. Good reason 
for selling. If interested, write GUS McLEOD, Macon, Mississippi. 
L_ idl 
SOUTHU?S | cen pANDS— 
|{ In East Mississippi Prairie Belt. 
a | Large and small tracts in Noxubee 
r Count the banner county of the Belt, 
Hl for sale, 
These strong LIME lands, growing 
r a : A * . P | grass and grain are best suited to farm- 
Now dey eloping the famous Black | J crs from the Northern States. If inter- 
Prairie Belt of northeast Mississ- || J ested write, 
ippi, pronounced by Government | q > 7 See Tecan, Mine, ey 
experts America’s greatest stock, | 
grain, hay and alfalfa country. || 500 ACRES DELTA LAND—Situ- 
Full information upon request. || ated between Yazoo River 


and South- 
from Leflore 
eenwood, Mis- 
su- 


-enwood, Miss. 
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You can make money by advertis- 


o sell in The 
You can save 
m our adver- 


price | 


| The 


A HOLLANDER’S EXPERIENCE IN THE SOUTH, 


Has Made Money Dairying, But is Now Raising Horses and Beet 
Cattle—A Land of Great Opportunities—The Right Sort 
migrants Will Find the South All Right. 


By Wm. F. Meder, Foley, Ala. 

ARRIVED in this country in the ever, I put up 75 tons of fine sila 
late fall of 1909. Came as ag- off 20 acres. nee 
ricultural adviser for a big land In the fall 1910, I started ty make 

company, in northern Alabama, they Gouda cheese on commercial} basis 
having secured me through the Unit- but spring 1911 I gave this up, vs 
ed States Consul in Holland. Once winter time it gets sometimes too 
on their property, I did not like the cold; in order to cure the Cheese 
situation very well, and found out right, the curing-room . 


that the company was in financial dif- 


ts h 
ficulties. I, therefore, left them and cheese exposed to cold, wil] a 
wanted to investigate the general and cracks make it look rover and 
conditions, especially in the dairy not nicely finished. 
line in the State. Of course, there is a lot of labo 
Finally I seemed to like Baldwin to the cheese-making and moreover, 
County, and because I was struck I had to keep my cheese from three 
with the fine climate and the pure to four months at least, before sama 
water, I decided to run a dairy farm was ready for the table. 
here on my own account, and re- In Holland, when cheese is eight 
move my headquarters from Haar- weeks old, it is sold to the jobber. 
lemmeer, Holland, where I still own who cures it in his own Warehouse 
a model dairy farm, to here, till salable to the consumer, Noy 
I bought, early spring 1910, 80 this involves much money tied Up, 
acres of cut-over pine land, and had and every day more and more tum. 
by summer 30 acres in peas, which ing of the cakes, besides the weekly 
had the necessary fertilizer, of washing and drying, and if one hag 
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THE SOUTH IS GETTING GOOD ROADS. 
View in Lauderdale County, Mississippi. 

















course. In the meantime, had all 
my buildings finished before the fall 
set in. 

Late in fall I bought 


my first 
American cows 


grade Jerseys they 
were, and a registered Jersey bull. 

The feed they used consisted of 
the cowpeas which I put up in the 
silo, which has a 100 ton 
cottonseed hulls and meal. 


During the winter I broke all my 
land except 18 acres about five inches 
deep, with a Deere plow. Then in 
spring I planted the first corn, for in 
northern Europe corn is never plant- 
ed on account of the shortness of the 
season and lack of sufficient heat 
The land I planted my corn on, had, 
of course, peas the year before and 
during the winter, I manured it with 
the spreader and sprinkled it with my 
tank-wagon, in which the urine from 





sapacity, 


the cow stable is pumped from my 
8,000-gallon cesspool. This corn 
averaged, as told me by reliable 
men, from 50 to 60 bushels shelled 
corn per acre. It had a dressing of 
fertilizer of 500 pounds 10-4-8 per 


acre besides. In fall 1911 I planted 
47 acres in oats, on which I pastured 
my stock, which then consisted of 15 
registered Jerseys of A-1 breeding, 
20 grades and 18 yearlings, some 
hours per day, in connection with 
silage, hulls and cottonseed meal. 
In spring 1912, I planted 29 acres 
in Bermuda and Japan clover and 
notwithstanding the extremely wet 
spring here, I now have a perfect 
stand and the coming season it ought 
to supply lots of feed for pasturing. 
corn this year was below the 
average on account of worms, how- 


to do this on the farm, you lve n0 
time to do anything besides. 

In April 1911, I had over fou 
tons of cheese stored and ready [0 
the consumer. I cannot but say, ! 
had a tremendous success, not only 
because it tasted fine, bni sever 
people having read about cheese 
making in the South in che daily 
pavers ordered it as a curiosity, and 
most or them repeated thoit orders. 

This cheese I sold whol-ale at 1S 
cents per pound, and express orders 
at 25 cents per pound. Hiowevel, 
the process of making this chees 
has to be changed quite sume, 1 Te 
gard to different conditions, first in 
climate, second the feed, third the 
different temperatures in heating the 
milk, curd, ete. 


One of the main things in cheese 
making to have all the cows ll 
the same stage of lactation and dur- 
ing the time you make cheese of the 
milk, give an absolute uniform 
tion. 

But notwithstanding making some 
money in this business, I contracted 
to furnish butter to the Cawthot 
hotel in Mobile for 12 months, at 34 
cents per pound, f.o.b. here, which 
after all was easier-made money. 
I furnished average 150 pounds Pe 
week from 25 cows, besides I filled 
small orders for cream occasionally. 

My help all consisted of dail¥ 
hands I worked in Holland, and 
therefore, I had good experience 
men, but after a stay of two yeals 
in this country, they got Americal 
ized too much. They read in the 
papers, what wages they pay in the 
Northwest and off they go, for thé 
know that as dairy hands, they 
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Saturday, 


You're Needed In Birmingham 


esa to Birmingham, the Fastest Growing City of the South. The city with a pay-roll of 
$1,000,000.00 a week. Population in 1910, 140,000, an increase of 245.4 Per Cent. in ten 
years, and now offering more abundant opportunities for manufacturing industries of all kinds than ever before. 
Birmingham and Jefferson County likewise offer an excellent opportunity for the success of farmers, truckers, 
dairymen, fruit growers and live stock and poultry raisers. 
to the amount of $15,000.00 every day in the year. 


October 26, 1912.] 
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The City of Birmingham consumes farm products 





Cent. 


Cent. 


freight rates. 





SIGNS OF BIRMINGHAM’S PROGRESS 


1. Between 1900 and 1910 Population increased 245 Per 


2. Between 1899 and 1909 Number of Manufacturing 
Plants increased 127.5 Per Cent. 
3. Capital invested in Manufacturing gained 449.8 Per 


4. Number of Employees increased 171.8 Per Cent. 
5. Has 9 Railroads, insuring the very lowest competitive 
And over 150 miles of street railways. 
6. Some cities have one advantage, some another, some 
have resources for a particular line of manufacturing, some 
for wholesale and retail trade; some can claim a beautiful 
location or a healthful climate. 
nature, Birmingham is able to claim all of the good things 
which make it an ideal location for a home, with magnifi- 
cent mountain scenery and unsurpassed climatic advantages, 
and with raw materials for industrial interests and with its 
general trade reaching out far beyond the local territory, 
into the rapidly growing South and Southwest. 


Through the bounty of 





all over the county. 


streams. 


standard forage crops. 
worth of vegetables alone. 


per acre. 





JEFFERSON COUNTY OFFERS 
1. Good System of Rural Schools. 


2. Rural Free Delivery routes and telephone connections 


3. Superb climate, abundance of springs and running 
Three crops can be grown every year. 


4. According to U. S. Soil Survey 694,720 acres of land 
adaptable to profitable production of all products of 
the farm, garden, truck, domestic fruits, grain and all 


5. The City of Birmingham yearly consumes $3,000,000.00 


6. Farm lands may be purchased for from $5.00 to 50.00 
Has everything in fact but sufficient men 
to develop its abundant natural resources. 














Whatever your business may be—whether manufacturing, distributing, insurance, farming, trucking, dairying—there is 
no place in all the Country where possibilities are greater than in the Southern States. 
ity that offers you better opportunities than the Birmingham District. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


And in all the South there is no local- 
Write today for Farm Booklet or industrial leaflets. 


Birmingham, Alabama. 


























ways can find a place. Most of them 
too, complain, that they cannot get 
their glass of beer, like they are 
used to have at home in Holland. 

So since the last six months, I 
have been really short of hands and 
I finally decided to sell out all my 
Jerseys. Nearly all are gone now, 
except my young stock, which I keep 
till they come fresh in few months 
from now. 

Altho I decided to sell my dairy 
cows, this does not mean I want to 
leave here, for I am very well pleased 
with the South, and it cannot be 
but a great country in not so very 
many years. I now will turn my 
dairy farm into a stock farm, and 
breed horses and beef cattle, both 
of which if they have the size, are 
in constant growing demand, and 
it takes less skilled labor to handle 
this kind of stock. 

Baldwin County is opened up but 
only six years ago, when the L. & 
N. railroad put a branch from Bay 
Minette to here and the first years 
of my stay, immigration from the 
North was heavy, altho not of the 
desirable kind, most people having 
but very little knowledge of farming, 
except the capacity of reciting some 
pages from a Government bulletin 
by heart, besides they had practically 
no capital to make a good start. 

Last year the settlers came in very 
scarce, but they were the good kind, 
and I myself in contradiction with 
some land companies, rather see few 
€00d ones, than the many that leave 
dissatisfied after a couple of years, 
and who tell but the most dis- 
couraging stories when they 20 
again, to where they came from. 

These people will do more harm, 
than all the printed matter the South 
in general sends out can compensate. 
The best way to follow will be, in my 
Opinion, to interest only people that 
understand farming, and who at the 
Same time have some capital to back 
them the first year, for if one starts 
to farm on pine woodland like most 


Southern lands are, it certainly takes 
money to do so. 

Only the second year after the land 
has been in cowpeas or velvet beans 
the land will respond, and then it 
certainly will produce. Of course, 
land has to be fertilized, to bring -it 
in shape. I myself, am a great be- 
liever in fertilizer, that is the com- 
plete one. I have a 12-year’s ex-. 
perience with same in Holland, Ger- 
many, France, China and this coun- 
try, and I fully believe that every 
penny invested in the kind of fer- 
tilizer the land needs, will be to one’s 


advantage. For instance, on my 
farm in Holland, every year about 


$20 worth of fertilizer per acre has 
been used, for the last nine years, 
with fine resulis. This land grows 
erops without fertilizer, but I found 
out that without using it and giv- 
ing it a good seven-year rotation, it 
pays, and the whole neigborhood is 
now following the same system prac- 
tically. 

This Southern land when culti- 
vated intensively will bring A-1 crops 
without any question. Let the farm- 
breed heavy horses, lime their 
lands, grow clover, velvet beans, kill 
the scrub bulls and then one will 
see what can be done here. 

It is only the question how to build 
these soils up. 

This winter my entire farm is go- 
ing to be tiled, in order to get the 
land porous, and to get the acidity 
out of the soil; I believe I will be the 
first man here to do so, but I hope 
to have followers. 


ers 





The Changes of Fourteen Years. 

OURTEEN years ago I came 
F South. After a year or so, I 
bought 261 acres of land in Halifax 
County, Virginia. Nearly half of it 
was still in native timber, oak, hick- 
ory, ash, gum, and pine, especially 
on the river and creek bottoms, and 
other flats, where it was heaviest, 
and the land was not good for‘‘back- 





er.”’ There were several fields in 
“old field pine,’’ that had been clear- 
ed before the war. These had a 
very dense growth of tall straight 
pine poles, six to 12 inches in diam- 
eter—good for many purposes now, 
but if let grow a few years longer, 
will be much more valuable. The 
little patches of corn or tobacco 
raised by the colored folks, who were 
the sole renters of the land I bought, 
were nearly all on ridges or rolling 
ground, and had been cultivated in 
the same crops over and over for 
many years, till they would hardly 
produce a stalk of corn as high as a 
man’s head. 

Most of this is now changed, clover 
fields, cows, pigs, colts, horses, all 
thrive nicely on such land when prop- 
erly cleared, fenced and cultivated. 
And the peaches, grapes, strawber- 
ries, and other delicious fruits that 
we have raised this year on our farm 


most makes one’s mouth water to 
think about them. 
2. be. TAY. 


South Boston, Va. 


The Finest Climate to be Found. 


WAS born in southern Pennsy!- 

vania, but lived in central Mary- 
land for a number of years. Have 
also visited other sections of the 
country during winter, as the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the Lake Regions, and 
the Gulf of Mexico. I honestly believe 
that Piedmont North Carolina has a 
better all-the-year-round climate 
than any place I have ever lived. The 
winters are short here, and yet sut- 
ficient as a tonic for those reared in 
the North. We know of people in 
this section who were dissatisfied 
with the climate. They visited the 
celebrated section of Southern Cali- 
fornia and still they return to this 
section to live, claiming that we have 
a superior climate, considering ev- 
erything. 

There are great opportunities 
possibilities in dairying in this 


and 
sec- 


tion, as the great success of the Hick- 
ory co-operative creamery will tes- 
tify. We have a long growing sea- 
son, longer by two months than many 
sections of the North and West. And 
what is more, the cattle need not be 
housed in such expensive buildings. 

Another branch of farming that 
holds out many opportunities is poul- 
try and truck. Likewise fruits of all 
kinds do well here. 

Many people in this section are 
making a great success with their 
sweet potato crop. This crop does 
remarkably well in our county, even 
when planted after a grain crop. For- 
merly, it was a difficult matter to 
keep sweet potatoes till spring when ~ 
the prices are best. But the grow- 
ers now understand how to build and 
ventilate the houses built especially 
to store this crop, and they have good 
success in keeping them until late in 
the spring. 

If the South would only advertise 
its fine climate and many opportun- 
ities in the same way that southern 
California has done, the South would 
soon secure sufficient farmers from 
the North and West to fill the vacant 
territory round about us. 

P. C. HENRY. 

Conover, N. C. 





Good Fair at Chase City, Virginia. 


ECKLENBURG County farmers 

are to be congratulated on the 
success of their fair held at Chase 
City last week. The livestock ex- 
hibit was much better than that of 
last year, and will go from here to 
the State Fair. The Boys’ Corn Club 
Association, under the direction of 
State Demonstrator T. O. Sandy, 
elected Norman Williams, Jr., to take 
charge of the exhibit of these Meck- 
lenburg County boys at the State 
Fair. 

It was encouraging to these boys 
to receive unstinted praise from Gov. 
Mann, who was present. 

J, M. BELL. 
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You Can Live Well 
and Make Money in 


ARKANSAS 














The climate, the crops and the farm- 
methods are practically the same as 
hich you are now accustomed. 

ft new and highly productive. 
Wit the } is much lower and the 
opportunity for growth in value is much 
reater, you ought to know about Ar- 
csansas and what she has to offer you. 
The Immigration Department of the 


IRON MOUNTAIN 


has just compiled a scries of handsome- 
ly illustrated folders on Arkansas that 
give just the facts you will want to 
know. These folders cover 

1. Central Arkansas, 
Northern Arkansas. 
. Northeastern Arkansas. 
Arkansas Valley. 
. Southeastern Arkansas. 
. Southwestern Arkansas. 
. Come to Arkansas. 
Rice Growing in Arkansas. 
9. Arkansas State Map. 

Any one or more of these folders may 
be had merely for the asking. 
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Date 


J. N. ANDERSON, 
Immigration Agent, Iron Mountain, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Please send me your folder No. 
ee > aS advertised in Progressive 
Farmer. 
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The Cream of Florida 
Lands for Sale 


I have twenty thousand acres of the 
very cream of Florida lands, not swamps 
or sand hills, but rich lands underlayed 
with clay and will produce the finest ‘of 


crops. From ten acres to as large 
tracts as you want for cash or easy 
terms, No irrigation needed for these 
lands. Am a farmer and I sell to farm- 


ers. Lands close to 
sell you a home. 


D.H. PETREE 


Florida. 


railroad. Let me 


Callahan, - - 
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Both Sides of the Question. 





THE BAD SIDE OF THE CASE. 


\ Letter From a Northern Farmer 
Who is Thoroughly Disgusted With 
the South, 


can say from my 


MYSELF, I 

experience, that I know of no 
part of the South I could recommend, 
except as a very desirable place to 
stay away from. People who have 
any inclination toward the general 
upbuilding of the adopted country 
meet nothing but disappointment 
and insurmountable obstacles. This 
does not 
want, and will not have any new 
wrinkles. It is absolutely impossible 
for a man to build a farm up as fast 
as his neighbors can and do bring 
wreck and destruction to it. 

When I read the statements of Dr. 
Tait Butler, Capt. J. F. Merry, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Blakeslee 
and others, to the effect that tick 
eradication would put an end to the 
most infamous stock nuisance 


ever 
| a supposed-to-be civilized country 
was cursed with, I was_ foolish 
enough to believe it, and further 


was foolish enough to think the boll- 
weevil might help to do so, and when 
the Federal Government made the 
north and south railroad track the 
quarantine line, I was even foolish 


| enough to think the quarantine line 


would at least be respected, or vio- 


| lators dealt with accordingly. Not so, 


however. 
tinuous 


After eight 
violation, the 


months con- 
Mayor of 


| Tchula called a meeting of the board 





200-Acre Farm in Sumter County Fla.,, | 
Best iand, best improved, best situated, a 
money-maker; quarter mile of county high 
scheol—eight months term; half mile of 
postoffice and railroad station; five miles 
from county site. Invite your personal in- 
spection. Po not write unless you mean } 
business and have the money. Price $60} 


per acre for the whole; 
and ten-acre tracts. 
Jd. R. GANT, 


$75 per acre in five 
Address owner 
Webster, Florida. 


BELLWOOD Farm For Sale 


900 ACRES LAND FOR SALE 
300 acres, 140 fenced, 100 in 





cultivation, 


45 stumped, dark gray sandy loam, good 
clay subsoil, level; 200 acres good pine 
timber, eight-room dwelling, beautiful oak 


grove, four settlements, good water, healthy, 
three public roads, two miles to good mar- 
ket and high school: get half to one bale 
cotton, 20 to 50 bushels corn per acre 


L. B. BELL, Chipley, Fla. 





ELEVEN-ACRE FARM <j 
(aba $2,500. 14% miles from Ocala, excel- 
Icnt 





land, on a@ hard road; with crop; 
house with furniture and cooking uten- 
sils; 2 barns; 4 poultry 75 
head of chickens; 2 incubators and 1 
brooder, a lot of farming implements 
large cistern, with hydraulic pump; good 
well; gasoline engine; good horse, 2 
wagons, 1 buggy, 2 sets of harness. 
Everything new on the premises. 
A. E, GERVAIS, - Ocala, Florida. 
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Do not buy land you have not seen. We 
guarantee to land 


require references from all ad- 


cannot extend our usual 
ads, altho we 


vertisers, 


and they actually passed an ordi- 
nance to keep up the stock, but for 
another month made no effort to en- 
force it. Then, for a few weeks only, 
the ordinance was in a measure en- 
forced, when the people made and 
presented a petition for repeal of or- 
dinance, which was promptly com- 
plied with. Of course, the frost will 
soon kill the grass on the commons 


| and railroad right of way, the only 


place for town stock to graze, except 
when they break into fields of ad- 
joining farms. 

In fact, I have thought seriously 
of abandoning an investment of 
$35,000 here, and would do so except 
that I hope that possibly conditions 
may change in time for my child, 
now 12 years old, to reap some ben- 
efit from it. I am 54 years old, and 
do not expect to live long enough to 
see any marked improvement in this 
part. ED. J. BEALE. 

Tchula, Miss. 





Editorial Comment:—Any man 
who goes into a new country—any 
man who comes to the South from 


the Northern States—will find many 
things which he disapproves. The 
ways of the South are not the ways 
of the North. Some men who come 
among us think that in all cases 
where a difference exists that North- 


ern ways are right and Southern 
ways are wrong. Others see more 
clearly and conclude that in these 


differences, the South is right in some 
cases and wrong in others. In fact, 
when the writer came South, he found 
many things which were new, some 
of which he did not like and has 
never learned to like. On the other 
hand, he found more that pleased 
than displeased, and he concluded 
to enjoy those features of life in the 
South which he liked and submit 
gracefully to those things he did not 
like. He did not feel it incumbent 
upon him to tell the Southern people 
of all their faults, for all people have 


| faults, or that he was called upon to 


reform all these faults at once. The 
results have been satisfactory and 
he prefers the South with all its dis- 
advantages—and what country has 
not disadvantages?—to any other 
part of this country, and he has lived 
about eight years, in all, in several 


of the Central Northern States. 
I do not state that Mr. Beale has 





lacked diplomacy and tact in man- 
aging his troubles, for I know noth- 
ing of his particular conditions; but 
I do say that any man who comes 
into the South and uses a reasonable 
amount of tact, and does not seek to 
force revolutions in methods and cus- 
toms, will as a general rule receive 
considerate treatment. Mr. Beale 
says that he read ‘“‘statements of Dr. 
Tait Butler (and others) to the ef- 
fect that tick eradication would put 
an end to the most infamous stock 
nuisance ever a supposed-to-be civ- 
ilized country was cursed with.” I 
suppose he refers to the custom of 


allowing stock to run at large. I 
never made any such statement. I 


may have stated that the control of 
the livestock—or the _ stock-law—— 
would assist in tick eradication, but 
I never made the reverse statement 
with which Mr. Beale credits me and 
I challenge anyone to show proof that 
I have. I endorse ali that Mr. Beale 
says against the insane and antiquat- 
ed custom of allowing stock to run 
at large, but I know that in spite 
of this custom, which exists in some 
sections, that good farming and prof- 
itable farming is being done all over 
the South by men from the North and 
by native-born Southern farmers. 

We are publishing this letter and 
making this comment, because we 
want the Northern readers of this 
special issue of The Progressive Far- 
mer to feel assured that we are try- 
ing to make a fair presentation of 
Southern conditions. We want them 
to come South and help us build up 
a great agricultural country, and be- 
lieve it is to their interest to do so, 
but we want them to come with their 
eyes open. They will find many 
things they would like to change, but 
we believe they will, on the whole, 
find agricultural opportunities here 
superior to those in the North. Many 
of the things which they would 
change, the best Southern farmers 
would also change; and if they use 
tact, they can aid in securing these 
changes. There will be no agricul- 
tural or social revolution secured by 
any one man or set of men; but 
gradual changes for the better are 
taking place and will continue. 

Ve repeat: taking things«as they 
are, the South offers agricultural op- 
portunities for the man who will 
adapt himself to our conditions and 
work with us, superior to those of 
any other section of this country. 

T. By 





An Iowan in Tennessee. 
IVE years ago this October, we 
came to Tennessee, through the 
advice of a physician, for an invalid 
daughter’s benefit. We came here 
from Iowa and, of course, found a 


very different soil from what they 
had there. Other things are differ- 
ent also. There land sells from 


$150 to $200 per acre while here it 
is from $25 to $50. On a good deal 
of that high-priced land, eight bu- 
shels of wheat or 40 bushels of corn 
is as much as can be made, while 
here the same can be raised. There 
you pay from $1 to $1.50 taxes per 
acre, while here it is so much less 
one would hardly think it possible. 

One can have garden vegetables 
from March to November, and fruit 
from the last of April to November 
before commencing on the canned 
stuff. 

The five years we have been here, 
we have been surprised at how easily 
this soil can be built up, and sur- 
prised that so many will stay in the 
North and pay $5 to $6 an acre 
rent, when they can go South, and 
soon have a home of their own. 

Besides the weather is so much 
more pleasant here. Six degrees be- 
low zero is the coldest we have seen 
it, 98 degrees is the hottest. 

The people are ail one could de- 
sire, they are congenial, law-abiding 
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and hospitable, but the adage 
a good neighbor yourself, ang yo 
will have good neighbors” applies 
here as well as elsewhere, 

In going from one section t 
other, one has to use his own judg. 
ment a good deal. Each State hag 
its own peculiar methods of farming 
I never raised any tobacco—that is 
one of the principal grown 
here—-so turned my attention to 
fruit and general farming, Of 
course, I’ve made some mistakes, but 
shall try to profit by them. | did 
one thing the people said wags very 
wrong. That was to sow three acres 
in red clover. They told me it would 
not grow; but when I cut it that fall 
and filled my barn more than full, 
a good many wished they had trieq 
it. I have cut it three years, some. 
thing I never heard of before. They 
told me I plowed my ground too 
deep, but when I made 40 bushels 
torn where only ten had been grow. 
ing I thought it paid. 

F. W. ALABAUGH. 
Portland, Tenn. 
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Wonderful Progress in Seventeen 
Years. 


LIVED in central Pennsylvania 

until I was 38 years old, then 
moved to Nebraska, arriving in that 
State in a period of its history when 
that section was badly handicapped 
by protracted drouths. During that 
period I practically lost all my ae- 
cumulations. 

I came here in 1895, and settled 
on a piece of undeveloped land, with 
but a little money. I have only 20 
acres of open land, but have madea 
good living and kept some bank ae- 
count ahead during this entire per- 
iod. 

It was my first impression that 
the average native knew nothing 
about practical agriculture, but af- 
ter several years of experience [ 
changed my views, and decided that 
many of them had many practical 
ideas, that I might have adopted with 
profit. 

I came to a section where about 
1,000 Northern and Western people 
had settled, in what is konwn as the 
Sunny South Colony, purely as a re- 
sult of advertising, and bought cheap 
land undeveloped. We were well re- 
ceived by the natives, and newcomers 
and settlers have blended well, built 
good schools and churches and lived 
in perfect harmony, and without the 
least friction. 

At that time it was probably bet- 
ter for persons desiring to settle in 
North Carolina to settle in colonies, 
owing to the fact that school facil- 
ities were then poor. These condi- 
tions have changed materially. Al 
most every community now has good 
schools, steadily increasing in length 
of term and efficiency. The climate 
is ideal and I have never seen soil 
that would yield more abundanily, 
when properly treated. We have no 
trouble in producing two crops 4 
year on the same land. We raise al- 
most anything that is grown outside 
the tropics. While wheat is grown 
but little in this immediate section, 
it could be grown well and profitably. 
A large majority of the farmers, how- 
ever, find it more profitable to grow 
other crops. 

A large majority of the 1,000 col- 
onists who settled here still remain, 
which is the best guarantee of theit 
satisfaction. I have never seen any 
country make as rapid progress along 
moral, intellectual, agricultural and 
commercial lines as this section has 
during my 17 years residence. Land 
values have advanced 500 per cent, 
in many cases, 1,000 per cent. In- 
dividually, I paid $5 per acre for my 
holdings, and it is not for sale at 
$100 per acre. I am perfectly satis- 
fied and expect to spend the balance 
of my life here. D. BOUGHNER. 

Chadbourn, N. C. 





T would not be without your valuable pa- 
per for five times the price.—F. B, Fields 
LaGrange, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





A VISIT TO HAVANA. 
What a North Carolina Girl Saw 
There, 


AVANA’S title “The Key to the 

New World and Bulwark of the 
West Indies’’ is as appropriate now 
as when given by a royal order in 
1634. No one entering the harbor 
would fail to recognize it as such. 
A ship may not pass into the harbor 
until there is seen floating from the 
flag pole, at the light house on the 
ramparts of Morro Castle, a flag of 
Cuba, one of the country from which 
the boat ha‘ls, and one of the steam- 
ship company to which the boat be- 
longs. This formality is merely to 
say “We shali be friendly to you as 
long as you may wish to remain in 
our harbor peaceably.’ The boat 
anchors in the bay, and small Gov- 


ernment boats called ‘lighters’? come 
to transport the passengers to the 


custom house. There the baggage is 
opened and searched more as a form 
than from fear of smuggling, for 
Havannah’s travel consists chiefly of 
tourists. 

To describe Havana and fail to 
tell of Morro Castle would net be 
fair, for just as it stands out prom- 
inently from the mainland as one ap- 
proaches Havana from the 
is its relation to the city it was built 
to defend. é% built of 


sea, s9 





The castle is 
huge blocks of a peculiar, loose tex- 
tured ‘conglomerate of sea. shells, 
called cantera, which resemb!es 
somewhat the cogquina of St. Au- 
gustine. Just beyond Morro Castle 
for a mile or more the precipitous 
cliffs opposite Havana ere sur- 
mounted by fortifications ef white 
masonry, known as Cabanas Castle. 
It was in the dungeons of this fort- 
ress that so many Cuban prisoners 
were confined before being taken cut 
and shot by their blood-thirsty op- 
pressors. 

The present city was founded in 
1519, and the Plaza de Armas was 
immediately set aside as the public 
square, which is the heart of every 
Spanish town. The President’s Pal- 
ace, and the principal Government 
buildings are on this. It is a city 


of palaces, 3 city of streets and 
plazas, of colonades and _ towers, 
churches and monasteries. The 


streets have been 
tricacy to a Chinese 

The parks in Havana charm any 
who visit them. The Cubans are 
great lovers of these beautiful places. 
The Cuban royal palm—the favorite 
theme of her poets, towering in its 
majesty, is an inspiration to a native 
of a cooler clime. The flowers and 
sunsets never seemed so. brilliant 
hued as in the tropics. Some one 
has said “To see a Cuban sunset is 
worth the trip.’” These colors have 
had a striking influence on the na- 
tives as seen by the bright colors 
used in painting their houses. Wer2 
it possible to portray on canvass the 
coloring of the houses and vegeta- 
tion in their extreme brilliancy, no 
one who has not seen the tropical 
scenery would accept it as real. With 
all the strong liking for gaily painted 
houses there is harmony—-can you 
believe it?——in the varicolored whole. 

I can searcely refrain from giving 
you a joke. I, accompanied by a 
Protestant minister, was at the door 
of the President’s Palace to be shown 
through. The gentleman, on ask- 
ing a guard to show us around, in- 
cidentally said “I am an American 
minister, meaning to convey the idea 
of clergyman, but the guard under- 
stood that he was in the American 
Consular service, so, I, believed to be 
4 protege of an American Consul, 
Was shown through the palace with 
every courtesy. A hint: when you 
arrive in Havana and get ready to 
80 to the palace, get a minister to 
tka you! 

MISS R. WINNIE EVANS 
Tyner, N. C. 
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Your Favorite Tires 








Made So They 








Cannot Skid 


(15) 


10 Per Cent 


Oversize : 


1107 








No-Rim-Cut tires, because of their 
savings, have come to outsell a!l 
others. 

Now the experts who make them 
have perfected an ideal Non-Skid tread. 





Here is a tread made of very 
tough rubber. It is vulcanized on 


No Extra Strain 


hese deep-cut blocks widen 
out at the base. So the strain is 
spread over wide surface, just as 
with smooth-tread tires. 


to our regular tire, giving a double- 
thick tread. 
The tread is so thick, and the 


rubber so tough, that the Non- ah x - 
That’s immensely important. 


Separate projections would center 
the strains on a very small part 
of the fabric. Non-Skids of that 
kind have proved very short lived. 


Skid feature is immensely endur- 
ing. And puncture is very un- 
common. 
This 
1 


deep-cut blocks. ‘They present to 


xtra tread consists of 


Safe, Econoiaical 
Oversize Tires 


the road surface countless edges 
and angles. 

In every direction 
the road 
grip. 


they grasp 
bulldog 


In No-Rim-Cut tires with winter 
treads you get these three advan- 
tages. 


with fairly a 


It was tried out last year on tens of 
thousands of cars. 

No-Rim-Cut tires are serving men 
better than any other tires in the world. 
So will this winter tread. 


Tough, Double-Thick, Angular Treads 





You get tires which never rim- | 
cut. You get enough oversize to 
add, on the average, 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 


And you get safety on slippery 
roads and hills. You get efficient. 
enduring protection. 


One glance will tell you that 
these premier tires excel all others 
in the points you seek. That’s 
why Goodyear tires are used today 
on some 250,000 cars. 





The Goodyear Tire Book—based 
on 13 years of tire making—is 
filled with facts you should know. 
Ask us to mail it to you. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
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AKRON, OHIO 








Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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An Acre of Corn That Failed. 


an average year a good crop of corn 


JOINED the Corn Club but we C22 be made afier oats; but the big- 
I have had it so dry. All crops gest crops are seldom made that way. 
are injured by the drouth. If our young friend had turned un- 
I planted my acre of corn after der a crop of crimson clover for that 


the oats were cut and it looked very ©&cTe Of corn, he could have smiled 
promising, but it was so dry not &t the drouth. 
more than half of it had any shoots. Ve like that going to an 
Have cut it down and sowed the land agricultural school, and getting 
in clover. I am not old enough to do ‘‘some ideas to help his hands out.”’ 
much farming. Go to school in the That’s just what farm boy 
fall and early in spring. then help should try to do. The phrase “if I 
cn the farm. We take The Pro- must be a farmer,”’ sound 
gressive Farmer and love to read it. exactly right, however. We certainly 
It is a great help to trust that he will not have to be a 
many farmers that I know do not farmer if he does not wish to be. 
even take a farm paper. If I find that Ferming is a good business to fol- 
| but no person is likely to make 
success he should if he is not 


I must be a farmer, would like to go low, 
to some agricultural school. I would the 

doing the work he would most like 
to do. 


eo ‘: 
1aea ol 


every 
dces not 


farmers. So 


) 

ke to get ideas to help my 
ands out. 

ROBERT SHELLEY 


Ivor, Va. 


some 


li 
h 


HWARVEL. 


Getting Treasure Out of Life. 
HILE every man who makes a 
living is not a genius, yet the 

real joy of creating can belong to 
each of us in just as real and true 
a way. If we put into farming, or 
banking, or our school work, the 


Editorial Comment: Jhis is an in- 
teresting letter, and suggests a num- 
her of things we might say. 

In the first place, it is searcely 
wise, if one wishes « big crop of 


corn, to risk such !ate planting. In 











sense of making something, we get 
the great treasure out of it. When 
we fill any task with ourselves, we 
make something. A girl says, “I 
made the room tidy,’ which simply 
means she put something of herself 
into the disorderly room, and so 
beautified it. After she had made it 
tidy, it reflected something of her- 
self; it looked some idea of order 
such as she had in her own mind. A 
boys says, ‘I made a good recitation 
in school yesterday;” and he is right, 
for altho the lesson was already 
there, it had to wait for him to come 
along and make it a recitation. 

So it is everywhere. Making any- 
thing means, no matter how simple 
the task, that we bring out some- 
thing that did not exist before; and 
that that something is to some degree 
like the maker of it. We get out 
what we put in. If any one wants to 
be miserable, the surest way is just 


to do things without putting his 
whole heart and self into them. 
Think of the mere outside of the 


tasks, and they are not worth doing. 
But once put yourself into them, and 
all that is changed.—St. Nicholas. 
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What? 
Only < 


50c 


A Garment 


For This Underwear ? ’) 


OU never saw such Underwear value as “Hanes” in all your life. 
When you examine a Union Suit of this snug-fitting, warm, durable, 
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elastic-knit underwear, you feel sure you are examining goods in the 
$2.00 class. And you are—it’s $2.00 quality all right, but “Hanes” is 
exactly half that price—50c a garment, $1.00 a union suit. No wonder 
EE men buy three or four qs 

garments or suits of 

Per “Hanes” at a_ time, 

C Garment when quality is so high 

and the price so low. 

Hanes Underwear 
snuggles up closely to the skin—the elastic collarette prevents gaping at the 
neck—improved, firmly knit cuffs hug the wrist closely and can’t rip—cloth 
reinforcing across wale prevents shoulders from stretching and dropping. 
If we weren't in the heart of cotton land, bought direct from the growers 
and specialized on 50c a garment underwear, “Hanes” would surely cost 

you double the price. 
If you can’t find the ‘‘Hanes’’ dealer 
in your town, be sure and write us. 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
This label in Buy none 
every garment without it 
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Greatest soda of them all. Pure. Fresh. 


Economical. Guaranteed. 





Best for biscuit. Sanitary package. 
16 full ounces to the pound— 
and costs no more. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Saltville, Va. 


I enclose the tops cut from 6 Eagle-Thistle 
packages, also Money Order ‘or stamps) for 
58c. Please send me, all charges prepaid, 
one set (6) Rogers’ Guaranteed Genuine Silver 
Plated Teaspoons. These spoons bear no 
advertising and their retail value is $2 per doz. 





Miss (or) Mrs............ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











THE HOME CIR CLE. | 


THE ISLES OF GREECE. 


The renewal of the age-long conflict between the Turks and_ their neighbors 
southern Europe calls to mind Lord Byron's fiery espousal of the Greek caus wl cs 
Greece was subject to Turkey and fighting for freedom. The following stanzas are fre 
one of his finest lyrics He died in Gree in 1824, having gone to fight for th und fay 
loved so well nd he 

HE ISLES of Greece, the isles You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet: 

of Greece! Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx 
Where burning Sappho lov- gone? ; 
ed and sung, Of two such lessons, why forget 
Where grew the arts of war and The nobler and the manlier one? 
peace,—- You have the letters Cadmus gave 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus Think ye he meant them fop 
sprung! a slave? *** 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 


But all, except their sun, is set.*** 


The mountains look on 
And Marathon 


Marathon— 
looks on the sea; 


| And musing there an hour alone, 


I dream’d that Greece might still 
be free; 

For standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sat on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations:—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day-— 
And when the sun set, where were 


they? ° 
Must we but weep o’er days more 
blest? 
Must we but blush?—our fathers 
bled. 
Barth! render back from out thy 


breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 
Of the three hundred grant but 
three, 
To make a new Thermopylae! *** 


Trust not for 
Franks——~ 
They have a king who buys 
sells; 
In native swords and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells: 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however 
broad. 


freedom to the 


and 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

Our virgins dance 
shade— 

I see their glorious black eyes shine; 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle 


slaves. 


beneath the 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steps, 


Where nothing, save the waves 
and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs 


sweep; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and 


die: 
A land of slaves shall n’er be mine— 
Jash down yon cup of Samian 
wine! —Lord Byron. 








BOYS FROM THE TEACHER’S VIEWPOINT. 


Some of the Things the Teacher Learns About Boys and Some 
of the Things She Has to Do With and For Them, 


By Miss Linda Clement, Mocksville, N. C. 


HAVE sometimes considered the 
] man who prates of his knowledge 

of boy characteristics as he 
judges them from the _ individual 
standpoint as a prize idiot. He has 
peen a boy and drawn on the mer- 
ory of his past. I am even more 
fortunate—I have been a _ teacher 
and seven of the fullest years of my 
life I have spent studying boys. 

God made my sisters all brothers, 
and as a child I never could under- 
stand why [ couldn’t have been a 
boy. As a woman, I realize that mny 
sympathetic understanding of the 
“man of tomorrow,’ draws much of 
from childhood associ- 
fussing, being tor- 
and 
play came, being reinstated to the 
best place they had to offer. 

As a teacher nothing has ever af- 
fected me so seriously or made me 
realize more fully the responsibility 
of my position than the tiny man and 
his first day at school. I can always 
see a mother’s tear-dimmed eyes as 
she kisses him good-bye and starts 


him into his first little world alone. 
She realizes that the bumps and 
knocks must adjust his nature to 


those of other boys and she realizes, 
too, that hereafter teacher wields a 
more potent influence over his life 
than she. For the teacher sees him 
and tests him under different condi- 
tions from those of his sheltered 
life. If teacher knows his 
family history, fortunate for her; 
but if not, with an intuition super- 
natural she must discern innate 
weak places—-everybody has them— 


inherited, sometimes, generations 
back and cropping out in the form 
of cheating, swearing, taking ad- 


vantage of others, unmeasurable and 
uncontrollable tempers, lying, ete. 
Not all these characteristics to one 
boy but each possessing his peculiar 
weakness. 

Now how is teacher to cope with 


all these and look to lessons too? 
It has always seemed to me that 
text-books and set tasks are second- 
ary to character-building, that 
the first essential for the teacher is 
to go about winning the boy's love 
and faith in her, in order that she 
may more readily discipline him. 


and 


Discipline 
stood word 


is the most misunder- 
in the teaching world. 
In the only country school I ever 
taught it meant a stick and ‘‘brute 
force.”” And one was supposed to 
use that stick on boys 21 
age. Imagine it—a frail 
caning a six-foot man! 


years of 
woman 


In the most modern interpretation, 
discipline is a mechanical, clock-like 
Obedience positively devoid of any 
feeling. To me the word is far- 
reaching in its significance. It is 
something a pupil wants to do be- 
sause he takes pride and interest in 
it—something that he knows must be 
the right thing for him since teacher 
thinks 


so—it is pride, faith, love, 
joy, ambition—all intermingled. 
A Boy’s Sense of Injustice. 
There is nothing stronger in the 


small boy than his sense of injustice. 
Wound this once and whether moth- 
er, teacher, or one of any other in- 
timate relation, you have shaken his 
faith almost for a life time; and you 
have sinned against yourself and 
him irretrievably. As a child, do you 
remember a flogging you received at 
home or school, when you knew thet 
the administrator was merely giving 
vent to his temper, or do you remem- 
ber a story someone you loved and 
trusted put on you? We don't 
like to speak of these things in the 
after years, but we do well to think 
of them, at the same time maintain- 
ing our self-control that we may not 
offend the faith and confidence of any 
child. 
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we do not use soft stones for our 





since we realize the 
safety and steadfastness of our 
structure depend on the base we 
give it. To me, it seems that there 
js nothing firmer for the foundation 
of character than the uncrumbling 
stone of truth. Show me a boy who 
nabitually tells the truth and I will 
point you to a great man of tomor- 
row. Let me tell you the difference 
between truth and a lie. Truth isa 
square word—no round corners—no 
way of getting around it but to walk 
squarely and turn at the corners. A 
man asks you 2 question, you ans- 
wer him fairly and squarely, look- 
ing him in the eye “Yes sir” or “NG 
sir’ Whichever your answer may 
truthfully be. 


foundations, 


Lies are circles—perfectly round 
_-so in the vernacular of the small 
poy you can take “roundance”” on 
them—that is you can act them out 
as effectively as you can tell them. 
A man asks you something you don’t 
care to tell—you won’t say “‘yes’” or 
“no,” but you try to fool him by 
evasion, or “beating the devil ’round 
the stump’? aS some people say. If 
you have deceived in any way you 
have lived, and as in the circle simile, 
it will come back to you. So, we 
always should impress the boys of 


R. F. MARSHALL BEV- 

ERLY, of Norfolk, Va., 

sends usthis photograph. This 

line of oaks leads up toa new 

bungalow he has built. There 

are 30 of them extending about 
1500 feet. 

Such an approachwould lend 
charm and dignity to any place, 
and we wish again to urge our 
readers to take a look about 
their farms and see if there is 
not a place where trees of our 
long-growing native sorts could 
be used to good advantage. 
Sometimes one or two trees may 
be all that will be needed; again 
there may be a demand for 
some such stately avenue as is 
here shown. In either case the 
demand should be promptly 
met, It costs little to plant 
trees, and nothing adds more to 
the beauty and home-likeness 
of a place. 











the rotten ston of lies and the ulti- 
mate ruin of their structure if they 
build thereon. 


Are Boys ‘Little Devils’? 
I have no patience with man or 
womar who speaks of one class of 


boys as “‘little devils.’ There are 
a few characteristics that most boys 
have in conimon. Pre-eminent 
among these are teasing, tormenting, 


fighting, nanufacturing as much 
noise as an Indian scalping and 


some other forms of throwing off the 
surplus animal energy that is pecu- 
liar to their nature 


\ boy may have a clean principle, 
at the same time be the most mis- 
chievious, tormenting piece in town. 
He may fight, too—that’s not going 
to send him to perdition, as long as 
it’s clean fighting—that is, a fisti- 
cuff with a boy his size over whom 
he has no physical advantage. We’ve 
all fought as children, boys and girls 
alike and 99 out of every 100 of us 
get over it as we grow older and de- 
velop our self-control. 


There isn’t a boy in this world 
whom I consider a ‘‘little devil,” 
matter how bad his reputation may 
be. There’s always something good 
and something lovable about him if 
we take the pains to find it out. And 
there is a diplomatic way to go 
about finding out and there are just 
afew don’ts that attach themselves 
to any such undertakings. 


Never nag and never preach at a 
bey, never try to mold him into a 
“sissy.” It’s a sin against his nature 


and he’ll pay you for your pains, and 
rightly so, with contempt. His very 
soul recoils at the thought of a 
“soody-goody.” Yet did you ever stop 
to think that a boy’s religion is the 
most wholesome thing in the world 
While it is the least recognized at- 
tribute of his character? It differs in 
form from that of an adult since 
it is utterly devoid of emotion, but it 
is a religion of love just the same— 
a love of birds, of trees, out-doors 
and streams. Through God’s handi- 
work he worships its Creator and 
his. 


A Good Distinction. 
plain, if unusual, 
English mayor in the following 

Story: At a large political mecting where 

Gladstone was to speak, the hall was pack- 

ed and the air was stifling. For some rea- 

son, savs W. C. Brownell, who quotes the 
incident in a recent book as coming from 

James Russell Lowell, it was impossible to 

open the windows, and one had to be broken. 
It was feared that the 


It was a 
made by the 


distinction 


noise would startle 
the audience, and the mayor stepped for- 
ward to explain what was proposed. The 


audience, however, had 
'sten to the mayor, and 
With cries of “Gladstone! 


not assembled to 
overwhelmed him 
Gladstone!” 


At last the 


4 misconceived and infuriated 
official 


restored silence by shouting, at th¢ 
top of his lungs: 
‘I'm not going to make a speech! I've 


S0t something to say!" 








DEAL FAIRLY WITH YOUR CHILD 


Some Common Ficeticws Which 
Not Fair Dealing. 


Are 
parenis, 


WwW: AS pare 
endeavoring 


demeanor, or 


are continuously 
to correct any mis- 
fault, we may find in 
our children, and this is the correct 
step to take, but let us turn our 
searchlight of investigation upon our 
own actions and see how many need 
reform. 

The day will come when your chil- 
dren will turn the light upon you and 
search your efforts thoroughly in re- 
gard to their early training and in- 
structions. 

If you are not strictly honest and 
truthful, you will be weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. If you, 
Mr. Farmer, need an extra ten dol- 
lars and sell the pretty calf you gnve 
your boy, you will have seriously 
wronged him—first, in the immedinte 
misdeed and worse still in the last- 
ing evil of implanting in his mind 
the probable instinct or perhaps de- 
sire to disregard the property 2f 
others. 

Do you promise your small daugh- 
ter a ride and then try to slip off? 

One small tot having been thus 
deceived stood gazing at her father 
and mother driving away. Suddenly 
she pronounced a verdict. ‘“‘There 


goes the two biggest liars in this 
country.” 
A harsh verdict but one in which 


she was justified. 
much of 
fail to tench 
their books, toys, 
Do continually 
them? If so, vou 
tternly 


Again, do you think so 
your children that 
them to replace 
clothing, ? 


you 


ete.” 
“pick up” after 
are making stl: 
of your girls and men 

have to pick up after them of your 
boys. Do you. also, do all the werk 
in order to sive children freim 
hardships? Believe me, if 


you 
housekeepers 


whose wives 


your 


you do, 


you are inflicting the greatest hard- 
ship possible upon them, tie hard- 
ship of not performing everyday 
tasks with ease. 

Be sure to teach both boys and 
girls ordinary household duties. Boys 


should ‘“‘know how’’ for their services 
might be reauired in their homes in 
ease of sickness. “And it is to lay 
mind nothing short of inhuman to 


raise ai girl without a tacronsh 
knowledge of plain cooking, sewing 
and other ordinury duties. When 
she takes charge of her husband’s 
home she will thank you for your 
teaching her. 

Can you deem vyourself a s0ood 
parent if you secure obedience by 


frigitening your child? If you tell 
him that if he does not do this or 


that the “bugger-ian” 
or if he does not stay at 
great dog will eat him, or any one of 
a thousand scares—he will probably 
have a childish fear of simple, harm- 
less things or the unknown, as long 
as he lives, and maybe he wiil find 
this very embarrassing in :dult life. 

Can you conscientiously let your 
child ruin his digestion or neglect his 


Will set him, 


home a 


teeth or overstrain his eyes? 
When you see the effects of such 
lack of training do you not, or will 


you not feel the * 
own head?’ 


sin to be upen your 


If you do not give vour child a 
clean, neat home with enough flow- 
ers, pictures, books and music in it 
to instill in him a love of these in 
infancy, you will have made a grie- 
vous mistake. Grown-ups cannot 
cultivate a love for these ‘best 
things’ with any degree of likeness 


to the love installed in the baby and 
small child by daily contact with 
these refinements. 

You, nor the minister nor the Sun- 
day school nor church, can ‘‘make 
it up’? to a child who has not learned 
the facts of the Bible and the prin- 
ciples and spirit of religion at his 
mother’s knee, so to speak. 

MRS. ROBERT SCOTT. 
Lake, Miss. 


Horn 


GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY 


A Sketch Whose Chiet Interest’ Lies 
in its Glimpse of a Charming EI- 
devly Lady. 


el WAS a 
three 


tives, 


happy occurrence that 
Nebraskans, distant rela- 
decided to visit our village af- 
ter touring the East, and selected my 
home as their stopping place. The 
trio was composed of an elderly lady, 
her daughter, and her son-in-law. 
But my concern is chiefly with the el- 
derly lady. a dear, effusive creature. 
She alighted from the old town hack 
with a freshness and exuberance that 


¢ 
i 


was delightful, whieh never left her 
during her sojourn with us. Con- 
sidering the length of the journey 


and the 
dergone, 
ror 

She 
before 


sightseeing that she had un- 
her vitality was marvelous 
one of her years. 


Was not with us many 
spoke of her mission 
old homestead. Was the old 
yet standing? Fifty-eight years had 
passed girl of twelve, 
had forth from that threshold 
A new home her parents and she 
made in the great West; and like 
many others, they had succeeded be- 
yond their expectations. She now 
had returned at 70 to gaze again on 
the well remembered. 
(Continued on page 35.) 


hours 
the 
house 


she 


since she, a 
gone 


had 


seenes so 
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TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
| REFLEX SLICKER 


KEEPS OUT ALL THE RAIN 
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| © WATER 

| THESE CANNOT 
REFLEX EDGES RunInAtT 

| Protect You @ THE FRONT 


WATERPROOF— DURABLE 
| SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


$3.00 Everywhere 
A. J. TOWER ‘ee 3 AOWER'S. 
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Her ! 


Save $8 























Direct from Mill 


$10 to $22 


Made to Measure 


Worth $18 to $30 








Write for 
"y_ Free Style Book and 
= = Samples 
\ . 3 NO AGENTS 
- \ I : OUR suit or 


overcoat will 
have the fashionable NewYork City look 
and you will save at least one profit if 
you let us make it. 

Fine materials, thorough tailoring and 
an absolute guarantee to fit you is our 
ofier backed by years of square dealing 

We Pay Express Charges 


Our handsomely illustrated book contains a 
wide variety of fine woolen samples from which 
to chocse. A post card request brings it to you. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO, 
205 Main Street Somerville, N.J, 























Write at once! Pockets full of 
money, nobby suits to wear, as 
our manager in your towi. 

235 Suits, Gash, Watches, Dia- 

amonds, Jewelry—Ai! FREE 

Make $40 to $50a week se!lingnob- . 
by suits besides. We prepay all 
express charges. Everything guar- 
anteed—orders turned over to you. 

1 
Write At Once { for eauiful sampies—Alt 
Free. Get this ieee offer quick — hurry!! 


Paragon Tailoring Co., Dept. 4£57Chicago, Ill 





selling our new ont) unequaled of es 
able gasoline table and hanging lamp 
for lighting city aud rural homes, 
stores, balls, churc Most power- 
fullight known, 44 ys ohutely safe, 


WE LOAN YoU SAMPLE 


More brilliant and many t!mescheaper 
than gas or electricity. Guarante ped / 
five years. Everyone a possible cu 
tomer. Noexperience necessary. Large 
commissions. usive territory free, 

Write today. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO, 
279 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Moe 
















NEW Gas-Generzting Kerosene 
Lamp Burner. | »duces three 
times as much livht es common 
burners with less « Fitted with 
emoke consuming device that burns 
all carbon and s« any homes 
equipped with nud electricity 
use oil for night i reading lamps. 

Big demand. Se!is every where. 

Nothing like it. big Profits on ev- 
ery sale. Write at once forterms of 
agency and free sauipic to workers. 

THOMAS BURNE®? COMPANY 
3455 Home Streot, Dayton, Ohie 


BARGAINS! 


$10.00 Money Order brings 
you, one first class 36-Pound 
Feather Bed; one set 3-Pow 
Pillows; one ($2.25) Counter- 
pane; one 36x72 Rug, $1.50. 
All for only $10. Only one lot 
to a new customer, Agents 
“HAMPTON BED WORKS, 
, 


HAMPTON, FLA. 


NEW FEATHER $7.40 


BEDS ONLY 
v Feather 


Fora lmited t me we offer fu'l 36-1b, > 
$7.49 each New Fe th r Pil ows $1.20 per pair, £.. 0. 
factory, cash with order. Al New Live Fouthers, best 
A.C A. Ticking. Gueran eed as represe’ ted or money 
back. Prompt shipm nt. Order today. or wt? fr order 
| blaxks. We give bank refeve ces. SOUTHFPN FEATH- 
ER & PILLOW CO., Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 
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OME South’’—we repeat it, Mr. Northern or 
Western farmer, if you wish to change your 


place of abode, or if you are looking for a better 
opportunity. We shall be glad to have you, and 
we believe the letters in this issue from farmers 
who have come South—big farmers, and small 
farmers and farmers of average means—will con- 
vince you that the South is, as we claim, a good 
place to live and a land of almost unlimited op- 
portunities. 





M*. W. A. Graham, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, sums up North Carolina conditions as 
follows: ‘“‘The drouth has affected the crops very 
much; indication for cotton about 700,000 bales, 
corn 25 per cent below last year. This has been 
caused by drouth and also by the wet spring pre- 
venting the planting of much of the best low 
lands. There has been a large quantity of rough- 
ness saved, peas, beans and corn. The quan- 
tity of wheat and oats sown this fall will be about 
normal.”’ 





HERE are some people in the North, we have 
reason to believe, who imagine that Southern 
people are deeply prejudiced against ‘‘Yankees”’ 
and that immigrants from other sections are not 


wanted here. We can assure any such persons 
that this idea is entirely erroneous. There may 
be here and there a few Southern people with 


such feelings, but the great mass of progressive 
Southerners are glad to see new settlers coming 
in and will welcome any man of character and 
industry who may come into their midst. 








EK NOTICED in an exchange the other day a 

statement to the effect that the merchant 
who advertises, and the farmer who looks for bar- 
gains, will be the persons to profit mostly by the 
parcels post. This is just about the size of it, too. 
The enterprising, wide-awake merchant in the 
small city, or even the country town, need not 
lose trade to the big mail-order establishments. 
If he will only let his customers know that he can 
supply their wants as quickly and as cheaply as 
anyone, and that he too is willing to do a mail- 
order business, he will profit by the parcels post 
as much as anyone, not even excepting the farmer. 





—. advertising phrase is, ‘‘We are ad- 
vertised by our loving friends.’’ This is cer- 
tainly true of The Progressive Farmer. Nearly 
all our great circulation gain has been due not 
to the activities of special agents, but to the 
persistent support of our good friends who believe 
in the paper and know it is the best one for their 
neighbors to take. “I got twenty-four ten-cent 


subscribers for you in an hour yesterday,” said 
a subscriber who has just left our office. ‘I sim- 


ply put the offer to farmers coming to town and 
Iam going to get more.”’ They are rolling in from 
all sections now. Clean up your neighborhood. 


ES, THERE are Southern farmers who still 

doubt the possibility of eradicating the cattle 
tick, or who are not yet convinced that it is worth 
while to do it, but they are fortunately becoming 


fewer every year, as the evidence against them 
grows in volume and conclusiveness. We expect 


number of 
We 


to run shortly a 
progress to date. 
maps from time to time, but this demonstra- 
tion of what has been accomplished is the best 
answer to those who will oppose the work, and the 


the 


such 


maps showing 
have published 


best spur to those who lack the energy and the 
public spirit to help with it. 
HE CITY schools of Raleigh, North Carolina 
offer several features that might well be 


adopted by other progressive communities. Med- 
ical inspection of all the children has been decided 
upon and a competent physician employed to give 
adequate time to the work. At the same time 


compulsory attendance from eight to fourteen has 
been 


adopted, and the enrollment at the 





present session has consequently climbed to 3,200 
as compared with 2,500 on the same date last 
year——about 700 children brought into the schools 
who might otherwise have grown up in ignorance. 
Industrial and commercial subjects have also been 
introduced into the curriculum, and the Superin- 
tendent tells us that the cooking classes, which 
were at first positively unpopular, have now be- 
come the most popular feature of the schools. 
BY. it’s so hot in the South,” you say. Let 

us see. Here are the official records of the 
highest and lowest temperatures recorded in some 
American cities, also the averages for July and 
January: 





Average. 
High. Low. January. July. 


Montgomery, Ala... 107 —5 48 81 
Little Rock, Ark.... 106 —12 41 81 
Savanna, Gass. ics 105 S 50 80 
New Orleans, La.... 102 7 53 81 
Charlotte, N. C.....102 —5 40 79 
Memphis, Tenn..... 104 —9 40 81 
Lynchburg, Va..... 102 —§ 36 4 
Springfield, Ill...... 107 —-24 26 76 
Des Moines, Ia..... 109 -——30 20 76 
Wichita, Kan...... 106 —22 30 79 
CEweeo, Ni Yicws os TOO 23 24 70 
Piespures, Pais sss. 103 —20 31 75 


That is, the average temperature of Montgomery, 
Memphis and New Orleans in July is two degrees 
higher than that of Witchita, or flve degrees above 
that of Springfield and Des Moines. The July 
temperature of Charlotte is three degrees higher 
than that of Springfield and Des Moines; the tem- 
perature of Lynchburg but one degree above. It 
gets as hot in the Northern cities as in the Sduth- 
ern. Not so much difference in summer, but look 
at the January figures—the Southern cities range 
from 53 for New Orleans down to 36 for Lynch- 
burg; the Northern from 31 in Pittsburg to 24 for 
Oswego. Charlotte is three degrees above Des 
Moines in July and 20 degrees in January. The 
“excessive heat’’ of the South is not so excessive 
after all. 





The Negro as a Farm Hand and as 
a Citizen. 


UT what about the Negro?’ we imagine some 
“Can I 


get him to work for me; is he a good hand; 


of our Northern friends asking. 


is he a desirable neighbor; will he be a menace 


to my property and my family?’’ 

These are questions which admit of no definite 
answer, simply because all Negroes are not alike 
We will 
try, however, to answer them the best we can. 


any more than all white men are alike. 


To the first, you can get the Negro to work for 
you. If you are willing to pay him fair wages and 
treat him squarely, he will work and work hard. 

This is not saying that you can get him when- 
ever you want him, however. The two great faults 
of the Negro as a laborer are, his tendency to do 
slovenly work when not watched and his liability 
to consult his own pleasure rather than his em- 
The 
or the ‘‘big meet- 


ployer’s about taking a vacation. average 


Negro will go to the “‘baptizin”’ 
in,’ even if he loses his job by it, and some of 
them have a strong disinclination to work when 
they get a little ahead. Yet there are many dark- 
ies who are good steady hands, who will do good 
work The 
the Negro to the white man he likes is proverbial. 
The 
who is firm and just and kind will find the Negro 


and prove trustworthy. devotion of 


man who knows how to do things himself, 


a fairly good ‘thand.”’ 
Whether 


Read what Mr. Gurler says 
on page 5. the Negro is good help de- 
pends a great deal on the man who hires him. 
“Is he a neighbor?”’ 
Don’t 
settle in a section where the Negroes outnumber 
little 
your 


desirable No, especially 


if he is too numerous. come South and 


the whites, unless you can settle near a 


group of good white neighbors or bring 


neighbors with you. %You will not like too many 
black tell the truth, if 
are like most of our Southern white people, you 


neighbors; but, to you 


won't mind a bit having some two or three col- 


ored families within easy reach when you want 


odd jobs done. This is especially true if 
of the thrifty, 
there 


some 


these families are aspiring, law- 


abiding class, and are lots of Negroes of 


this kind. 
The Negro is not a menace save when he is in 


the majority, or when he is subjected to the de 
praving influences of bad whiskey and disrepy. 
table parts of the South 
the people afraid of the Negro, It 
is true that the criminal Negro must be guardeg 


resorts. In most 


are not 
against, just as the criminal white man must, and 
one should not recklessly expose his family; but 
if proper precautions are taken, there need be no 
fear. The average Negro is a peaceable, Shiftlegs 
creature who would rather do you a favor than an 
injury. 

Frankly; one great reason why we want Settlerg 
from other sections is to increase the preponder 
ence of whites over the blacks. The community 
with a large Negro population is handicapped in 
that the Negroes, as a class, lack the energy, pru- 
dence, foresight and mental ability necessary to 
make a country thrifty and progressive. They 
are aliens in our civilization, and such progress 
as they make is due to the example set and the 
incentive given them by their white neighbors, 
They are making progress, however; and as their 
relative numbers decrease and they become better 
trained, and more imbued with a sense of personal 
responsibility and a desire for the respect and con- 
fidence of their white neighbors, they are going to 
make still greater progress. 

In short, the Negro is not a white man, and you 
will make a mistake to treat him as a white man, 
or to expect of him a white man’s ability or ideals, 
He has good qualities, however, and is capable of 
developing those he lacks. He is not the best 
laborer in the world, but he is by no means the 
worst, and given a square deal and kept in his 
place will do you no harm and cause you no trou- 
ble. 





What About the Poor Lands of 
the South? 


HE average acre-yields of the stap’e crops 

are smaller in the South than in any other 

section. The census reports and those of 

the Department of Agriculture are likely to prove 

small inducements to farmers who are thinking of 
coming South. 

Part of this low yield is due to poor farming 
methods, but the whole blame cannot justly be 
placed there. The fundamental reason is to be 
found in the fact that Southern soils, as a whole, 
are not fertile The visitor from another 
section, especially if he comes in the winter, is 
likely to the lands of the South much 
poorer than they really are; but they are poor 
enough in all reality. 


soils. 


believe 


That is one side of the question. The other side 
is, that the average yields of staple crops are in- 
creasing faster in the South than in any other see- 
tion, and that the very largest yields of some crops 
—corn, for example—as well as the greatest cash 
returns per acre from these crops, have been real- 
ized in the South. 

In short, Southern soils have been producing 
but 
are 


poor crops, can be made to produce large 


gradually being built up to the 
normal standard of production. 


yields, and 
This being the 
What is 
the matter with these lands that now produce s0 
What about 
these ‘‘worn-out” and ‘‘no-count’’ Southern lands, 
anyway? 


case, the question would naturally arise: 


little and should produce so much? 


There are Southern soils naturally poor. That 
is a fact which might as well be admitted. The 
light gravelly, the most of the 
likely phos- 


White clay, and 
to be deficient in 


phoric acid, in potash and in lime. 


sandy soils, are 
They are also 
lacking in vegetable matter and consequently it 
nitrogen. This means that before profitable crops 
are raised on these soils, both vegetable matte? 
and plant must be supplied. Yet thesé 
sandy and gravelly lands, properly treated, can be 
made to yield splendid crops, and some of them 


foods 


are among the most productive and remunerativeé 
lands to be found anywhere. As trucking, fruit- 
growing and general-farming lands they are mak- 


ing progressive farmers rich in many parts of the 
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South. The ease with which they can be worked 
and the rapidity with which they can be built up 
make them worthy of careful consideration. 

The red clay and dark alluvial lands of this sec- 
tion are naturally fairly fertile as a rule. There 
are some Clays so tenacious as to make cultivation 
difficult, and most of them are not rich in phos- 
phoric acid 
except 


but on practically all lands of these 


classes the water-soaked bottom lands— 
good crops can be grown, 


There are, however, thousands of acres of the 


pest of these soils, naturally, on which 
paying crops are not now grown. The ‘‘worn- 


out” lands of the South are confined to uo section 
or to no type of soil; and often these worn and 
abandoned fields present to the newcomer a hope- 
less aspect indeed. Yet it is seldom that they are 
really hopeless. Except where literally washed 
away, they can be reclaimed and made even more 
productive then when first cleared. In this work 
of reclamation each piece of land, of course, pre- 
sents a distinct problem; but there is one thing 
which can be recommended for any or all of them 
—humus. The ‘‘worn-out”’ soils of the South are 
unproductive, chiefly because they have been de- 
pleted, by continuous summer cropping and winter 
exposure, of the organic matter they contained 
when fresh; and they are can largely be made fer- 
tile again by the use of stable or green manures— 
by putting this organic matier back into them. 

No matter what type of soil the farmer has to 
deal with, he will make no mistake by applying 
stable manure if he has it, or, lacking that, by 
turning under green crops. In the fertile Yazoo 
Delta, there are alluvial soils which respond more 
readily to a turned-down crop of cowpeas than to 
and the et- 
yrgahic manures to 


any use of commercial fertilizers; 
fecis of a good application of 
the red hill lands of the Appalachian region are 
always marked and sometimes wonderful. 

It is because Southern farmers are waking up 
to the fact that the growing of legumes, the feed- 
ing of livestock, and the protection of their land 
during the winter, are of equal or greater import- 
ance than the application of commercial fertilizers, 
that the average yields of Southern soils are being 
steadily increased, and that vccasional 


crops are 


being grown that seem incredible to the man in 
the North 

of the 
same fertility will produce more in the South than 
in the North. 
could’ be grown On an acre of land in South Caro- 


It must be remembered that the land 


A bigger crop of corn, for example, 
lina than could be grown on the same acre in 


Ohio. The the 
growing season, and more abundant rainfall. 


longer 
The 
Most productive corns are the Southern prolific 


reason is to be found in 


Varieties, which require a long season to mature. 


This long growing season and the ability to 
have a cover crop on the land during the winter 
are also the reasons why, when the work is gone 
at in earnest, Southern soils can be built up s9 
Tapidly and so profitably. 


can plant a crop of cotton, sow 


The Southern farmer 
crimson clover in 
itin September, turn the clover down for corn in 
the spring, fol- 
the 


and be ready for 


raise a crop of corn and cowpeas, 
low the corn with oats, sow cowpeas after 
Oats, sow rye after the cowpeas, 
cotton again in the spring. [sn’t there money in 
such farming, and a wonderful chance to improve 
the soil? 

For these reasons, we have great faith in South- 
etn soils faith indeed, 
the South to become one of the richest and most 
Progressive Our 
“worn-out” lands are only temporarily worn out, 
4a has been 


so much that we expect 


farming sections of America. 


aemonstrated thousands of times; 
our naturally poor lands can be made good; our 
sWamps, when drained, are of surpassing fertility; 
our good soils can be made still better. 
farmers are beginning to learn that the foundation 


Southern 


of soil building in the South is an abundant sup- 
bly of organic matter; and no one coming to this 
Section should forget this fact for an instant, no 
Matter what type of soil he has to deal with, or 
Whether it is productive or unproductive when he 
takes charge of it. 


Why the South is a Good Livestock 
Country. 

HE TEST which should be applied to any 

country in judging of its suitability for live- 

stock production is its facilities for produc- 
Of course, it must be shown that 
are no climatic or other conditions detri- 
the and growth of livestock, 
which reasonable efforts on the part of the live- 
stock producer will not overcome. Only one such 
condition has ever existed in the South—the pres- 
ence of the cattle ticks—pbut since one-fifth of the 
tick-infested area has been cleaned in six years 
and it is now a well established fact that the tick 
can be easily eradicated and kept off of any farm 
at a trifling cost, the last serious obstacle to live- 
stock raising is being removed. 

But to return to our original proposition, that 
any oountry that can produce abundance of nu- 
tritious forage is adapted to the growing of live- 
stock. 

An acre of land that may be bought for from 
$25 to $50 in the South, will produce forage in 
one year about as follows: 

1. Forty bushels of oats and twenty bushels of 
soy beans, or from one and one-half to two tons of 
The twenty bushels of soy beans is 
equal to about 1,200 pounds of cottonseed meal or 
thirty-seven and a half bushels of corn for feeding 
purposes and the ton to a ton and a half of soy 
bean straw produced is equal to an equal weight 
of timothy hay. 

2. A crop of oats may be grown in the spring 


ing forage. 
there 


mental to health 


soy bean hay. 


and from one to two tons of lespedeza, or cowpeas, 
or soy bean hay grown the same year. For feeding 
dairy cattle, five pounds of any one of these leg- 
ume hays is equal to four pounds of wheat bran. 
3. A crop of oat and vetch hay, or oat and 
crimson clover hay, yielding from one and a half 
to two tons per acre may be cut in the spring and 
a crop of silage corn grown the same season. 

4. Two, and sometimes three forage crops can 
be grown on the land each year that will improve 
the land if cheap mineral fertilizers are added. 

These facts account for the record of the South 
for a larger production of hay per acre than the 
so-called hay-growing and livestock States. The 
following is the average yield of hay per acre in 
the States named for the ten years—1901 to 1910 
inclusive: 


DCS 20.05 1 | ln a et a eR ae a 1.26 tons 
INGOPCR CArOMa: 64:6 6 6 bei Se sere 3 % 1.54 tons 
PEHRSVIVGHIE. 406060 60s bse wm anw ws 1.384 tons 
ON EO nrg ae inet er nad Soak Suet an aaaaye ce 1.52 tons 
GAN edna Oasis ata neads: ais eattey este tars) foe 1.51 tons 
PAOU UN EDIEY, 5 5us “a Mola Atraige acess are dca aes 1.86 tons 
EERE ON Wisse thle oleae eek cee ee ane eras 1.385 tons 
RETINA oo 5 dacs a as odo bine pe Ocoee 1.69 tons 
It is also a well-known fact that when the 


Southern farmer sets about to make a large yield 
of corn, he makes so much larger yield than the 
Northern corn grower ever makes, when trying for 
a maximum yield, that the latter will not believe 
that the large Southern yields are made. With 
these facts, what further proof is required to show 
that the South has unsurpassed facilities for mak- 
ing forage for livestock? 


A Thought for the Week. 


HAT all countries now require are not 
more town-dwellers, but more land- 
bred folk. They require them for pur- 
poses of national health; they require them 
for steadfastness in the midst of the shift- 


ing developments of a neurotic age, Without 
an adequate supply of land-dwellers to replenish 
and support their city populations, peoples must 
deteriorate and in due course fall. I will go fur- 
ther, and repeat what I have said before in other 
books—that the retention of the people on the 
land should be the great, and even the main en- 
deavor of the western nations. Nothing can make 
up for loss of them—no wealth, no splendor, no 
“foreign jnvestments,’’ no temporary success or 
glories of any kind. At any sacrifice, at any cost, 
all wise statesmen should labor to attain this end. 
The flocking of the land-born to the cities is the 
writing on the wall of our civilizations. This I 
have seen clearly for many years, and if I needed 
further evidence of its truth, I found it in plenty 
during my recent researches into the social work 
of the Salvation Army, which brought me into 
contact with thousands of waste mankind—the 
huntan refuse of the towns.—H. Rider Haggard, 
the famous English novelist. 
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“What’s The News?” 














How Many Unnecessary Deaths in 
Your County? 

HAT might be accomplished in every South- 
ern State by properly supported State and 
county boards of health is indicated by 

what has been accomplished by New York City. 
Through improvements in sanitary regulations, 
greater knowledge of the laws of hygiene and 
numerous other activities of the health boards, 
the death rate per 1,000 population has been re- 
duced from 36.31 in 1866, (the year its Health De- 
partment was organized) to 15.13 last year. In oth- 
er words, comparing the death rate of the year 
1866 with the present death rate, we find less 
than half as large a proportion of deaths as then. 
Or, if we assume that 1866 was an exceptional 
year, and take the entire ten-year period—1866- 
76—we still find that the death rate has been re- 
duced about 40 per cent. 

A man who opposes adequate appropriations 
for public health, if he is ignorant, may be guilty 
of unintentional manslaughter. But when we 
find a man who knows how many lives of men and 
women and little children might be saved if we 
had proper health officers in every county and 
State—for- such a man who knows what health 
work would accomplish, to oppose adequate ap- 
propriations stamps him as almost guilty of mur- 
der. 

New York City, 1866: the Health Department 
just organized; no work accomplished, 3,631 new 
graves in the course of the year for each 100,000 
population. 

New York City, 1911: Health Department thor- 
oughly organized and effective at work—only 
1,515 new graves in the course of the vear for 
each 100,000 population. 

Lives saved in New York City, largely as a re- 
sult of public health work, last year, (estimating 
population at 5,000,000), 55,900. 

How many unnecessary deaths are there in your 
county? 


Se eee 


Other News Matters. 


R. W. J. Harahan, the new President of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway has been making 
a tour of the South. Mr. Harahan is a Tennes- 
sean by birth, ( he was born in Nashville in 1867), 
and is evidently going to bring his line into closer 


relations with the South. In keeping with this 
idea, the general offices of the system will be 
moved to Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. 
; * * * 
The whole country was shocked last week by 
an attempt to assassinate Mr. Roosevelt at Mil- 


waukee. The would-be murderer, John Schrank, 
is evidently demented. Fortunately, the wound 
was not serious. Mr. Roosevelt insisted on mak- 
ing his speech after the shooting, and is reported 
to be doing well: He even hopes to make a speech 
or two before the election. Tributes of sympathy 
came to him from all over the country, from Eu- 
rope and Australia. Political activity was almost 
suspended for a day or two, but resumed its old 
intensity when it was learned that the ex-Pres- 
ident was in no serious danger. 

A treaty of peace between Italy and Turkey has 
been signed by representatives of the two nations; 
but war is now on between Turkey and the neigh- 
boring States of Greece, Bulgaria, Servia and 
Montenegro. Reports of victories by the allies 
are coming in, but the fighting seems as yet to be 
in the nature of guerilla warfare. 

* Oe OR 

Tobacco farmers in North Carolina are rejoicing 
over the surprisingly high prices this year’s crop 
is bringing. Prices appear now to be, on the 
whole, better than they have been at any other 
time for 20 years. : 

The election of Woodward, as Mayor of Atlanta, 
is very discreditable to that city, representing, as 
it does, a triumph for the lawless element of the 
city. 

co * * 

In the Primary election in South Carolina, Oc- 
tober 14th, Thomas H. Peeples defeated the pres- 
ent Attorney-General, Mr. J. Frazier Lyon. Peeples 
is a supporter of Governor Blease. 

* * * 

Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, best known for his 
strong anti-Southern feeling and his standpatism, 
died last week. 





I advise you to stop glorifying worklessness 
and honor achievement. Work goes beyond econ- 





omics; it is God-like.—E. P. Powell. 
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Save Your Hogs 


From CHOLERA 


HOLERA, the most dreaded of all diseases, is threatening the hog indus- 

try. The United States Government recommends Hog Cholera Serum 
as the best method to prevent the spread and for the cure of hog cholera. 
To save your herd, immunize with 


Muiford Hog Cholera Serum 


It is prepared and tested by exp >rts in our Glenolden Biological a 
The same stringent rules goverrt. the testing of Mulford Hog Cholers 
Serum as control the testing of Mulford Diphtheri a Antitoxin, Tetanas 
Antitoxin, Vaccine Virus, Fluid Extracts of Digitalis, Aconite, Can- 
“nabis and other standardized products for which the Mulford Lab- 
A oratories are so widely and favorably known. 


f The cost of the Serum is small—as low as 25 cents to immunize a7 
V/, 1. hog, not exposed. It costs more for larger hogs and after 
4 cholera appears. Consult your veterinarian. 














f Send for Valuable Booklet—Free 
" giving methods for preventing the spread of hog cholera. 
t will be sent free on request, with usefulinformation on 
6 3lac k Leg and Anthrax Vaccines, Tuberculin, Antitoxins 
for Lockjaw and Serum for Distemper. 
Send now for literature before hog cholera attacks 


your her 
H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
New York St. Louis inneapolis San Francisco 
Chicago Atlanta ansas City Seattle 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 














Fairly With Him. 


HE breeder of livestock must 
be both producer and seller. In 
this particular line the produc- 

ing end of the business may require 
the higher type of ability, but no mat- 
| ter how well and cheaply the animal 
is grown all advantages thus secured 
may be lost by failure to sell at the 
right time or for what the animal is 
worth. 

There is much truth in the old 
adage that ‘‘an article well bought 
is half sold’’ and nowhere does it 
apply with greater force than in sell- 
ing livestock. An animal well raised 
is indeed more than half sold. No 
man can sell a poor, half-grown an- 
imal to advantage. Breeders are con- 
stantly crying out against over-fat 
breeding animals, bul the best of 
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them will pay more for a fat animal 


than a poor one. If anyone wants 
to be convinced of this, let him 



























ICATTLE 


FROM 


el Ih " 
WAAAY Blackiosoia 
Blacklegoids 
; 3: eset are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
Preventive 


No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. ®OK SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY DETROIT. MICH..U.S.A. 





watch these same good breeders, who 
decry fat breeding stock, place their 
bids at public auctions. It matters 
not who they are, or what is their 
reputation, or how they may talk, 
they pay more for the animals that 
are well grown and in the best flesh. 
For these reasons, then, the first 
step toward the profitable sale of an 
animal is to have it in good condi- 
tion—well grown end in gocd fiesh 
With horses, beef cattle and hogs 
there is good reason for this. It is 
| seldom that they are too fat, espec- 
ially in the South. 

The second point ot importance 
in the selling of livestock is to have 
it of good quality. Good size and 
flesh will cover up a multitude of de- 
fects in an animal, but to the judge 

| of livestock there are many defects 
of conformation which can not be 
covered up by growth and flesh. In 
the writer’s experience he has never 






















SELWYN FARMS) 


BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


-—Select From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over, Later there will be a regular 
|f{ rush of orders and they will be 
|} picked over. We always ship the 
|| best in our pens. See? Order to- 
|| day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth black. 








| JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














vet failed to sell an animal at a good 


EDGAR B. MOORE, P ceemtetie. 04: <. | 160 Pigs profitable price that he could recom- 
3 5 rop., Charlotte, N.C. | é nn : 


mend without reserve as a_ high- 
class animal. When excuses for lack 
of size or proper condition must be 
made, the chances of selling are at 
once very greatly lessened. It is not 
| necessary to say the animal is a 
‘world beater’? for they are rare, 
and such a statement might prevent 
a sale to one who knows livestock, 
but if the animal is really one of 
quality and you ean state ‘this and 
bank your reputation on it, the an- 
imal usually finds a ready sale at 
a good fair price. 








dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 





Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his | & ai 


The other side of the proposition 



















the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale POLAND CHINA HOGS 








is the salesman. As there are good 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on and pocr salesmen in other lines, so 
alves of either sex or breed for sale hogs in 191t. For sale bred sows and fall 1910 ‘ her ‘ ‘veg 
ie : vs ¢ d are there ive : lines. The 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST ' f tot gills. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also Rs ene sale livestock 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH eady for service and fall 1911 pig ability to sell cannot be learned from 
WAINWRIGHT LEA, - ; Brooksville, Ky. an article of this sort and we have 
















—Berkshire Pigs— Ld HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


no intention of attempting to tell 
















































sows have been sold ut $15 please 





ach oon $25 for 





Phe casy-feeding kind with quality, and prolific how it is accomplished, but there are 

hy erything pure-bre ‘rite yur wants « Pow ; : rThie are ty > y 

gred under the supei = beg phe ARCADE Sahat Ll Write your want a few points which are frequently 

‘ ) ‘ i Sinins * ; ; vesteliev cy tees , ‘ i d 
ic nih tlliadal pal Mes vunenet fg S. WRIGHT, : - Sykes, Tennessee. OVeTICOKed that might be mentioned. 
Baie nothing: but tho ‘chotuest being < " [EVs MIG Makar Pan ane Ths : Perhaps the most common mistake 

» ) is ul LCR iS 45d 4 Ss P : : * $ 
reserved for breeding purposes, 74 piss sed Sows, Gilts and Pigs Por x in selling livestock in the South is 
and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ prices, Rl vee shed. Satisfaction suaran- the assumption on the part of the 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, - Newberry, Ss. C. Yous hese dross befor pry ie I . pe ; 
1 seller that the prospective purchaser 

TALLEY & SON, - Luray, Tenn.’ js not well informed as to what con- 

“OLD NORTH STATE’S stitutes a good animal. This is al- 
HIGHEST-BRED BERKSHIRES Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows Seay ; m : a for tl ler 
Our best sows have recently farrowed a and gilis and pigs of either sex, best of breeding and Ways a dangerous idea for the sellet 
number of beautilul FEE: Pies from these Quality. Everything registered and guaranteed to to entertain. It is true that fre- 


quently the buyer does not know 








what he wants, or what constitutes 










two, but as Jons as this lot lasts. \ vill W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
sell them at #10 car Dains aud sires | i 

by the fanieus Biltmore mid G leninen 

Farms. Breeders desiring ont the hi os POLAND CHINAS 

type and mivst yor stock, eamiot deo lete BEST 

ter. All pigs ist ! 









d te pl use, Ord Yer 


RURAL RETREAT PARIS, Madison, N.C. 
G. M. BEAVERS, Apex, N. ¢ 








2 good animal, or what such an ani- 


Rese Come Rees tHlnne Reds ninl should cost; but the only safe 


plan for the seller to pursue is to 
: tuke it for granted that his pros- 





pective customer knows as much 















SPECIAL BERKSHIRE REMOVAL SALE _ 
To avoid ros ! i 
bred sows, 8 
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greatly reduced pri 
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tich in blood of La > rm Masterpices, \ in List No. 9 
and Rivals Champio Registry and pedi- uw HADEAN “WOWAN'S COLLEGE 
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get prices 


ee riptieo 


\ orter a ROC-SERSEY Pigs, Gills, Bred Sows about the kind of animal in question 


as he does. 

If this be the position taken, then 
it simply becomes a question of de- 
scribing the animal as he actually 












and } 
a. W. NASH, Withtiran, Va. 





Can furnish pies not akin: service bo 

Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs. *!'’ HON s bred for July and September f 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished. row, est onality 

Zene Hadley. - - Wilmington, Ohio. &- Ww. W \'TSON, - Forest Depot, 








STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS is, presenting his strong points, and 


ars naming a fair price for the particular 
ar- animal offered for sale. 


Va. Recently a case came to the notice Association, 








cf the writer 
witained suce 
asked, after some correspondence 


The First Requisite is a Good Animal in Good Condition—Then 
Give the Buyer Credit For Having Some Knowledge and I 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY, | 


SOME POINTERS ON SELLING BREEDING STOCK 
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But the two points at which most 


Southern stockmen 


fail in efforts to 


sell their livestock are lack of proper 


feeding and 
notoriously 


advertising. 
bad feeders 
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American Breeders’ Associaticn. 


HE ninth annual meeting of the 
Association 
will be held at Columbia, South Car 


Americ 


olina Janué 


just preceding the opening 


American Corn Exposition. 
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WHY KEEP COWS ON THE FARM? 


pecause They Pay, Add to the Inter- 
est of the Karm Work, and Im- 
prove the Land. 
AM ASKED 
Pe a factor 
answer 


make butter 
occupation. 
several ans- 


why I 
in farm 
The involves 


wer. 
In the first place I like my cows 


A man who does 
not find friend- 
ship in his cattle, 
who is not inter- 
ested to try to 
have about him 
cattle that he 
feels a_ friendly 
interest in, might 
as well not make 
butter, for he will 
not like the work, 
and he will not use his cattle right. 
This will make the work unprofit- 
able. 

I am firmly convinced that cattle 
on the farm mean the stability of 


MR. BUTLER. 


chickens, the pigs and the cat, when 
it comes time to eat. 

By having cows you are steadily 
getting a little money from the sale 
of your butter and the milk products. 


Occasionally you find a demand for 
good cream, which brings about 50 


cents a quart fresh from the separa- 
tor. Then once in a while you have 
a cow to sell, and they will bring 
from $25 fer the scrub you are get- 
ting out of your herd. to $75 for the 
better cow you are passing along be- 
cause you are continually bringing 
your heifers into your milking lists. 
Every time you sell a good cow of 
your own producing it is as good as 
selling a bale of cotton at ten to 15 
cents a pound. By watching among 


your neighbors, you can sell a bull 
calf as you have one that is good | 
enough. For it you will get from | 


$5 to $15, and your neighbor is ben- 
efitted as well as you are. A few 
calves mean as much as another bale 
of cotton. 
Now, I don’t 
dairy country. 


think the South 
It 


is a 

















A SOUTHERN 
Grand Champion at Tri-State Fair—Owned by 
Durant, 


JERSEY 
Humphries Stock Farm, 
Miss. 





the system of agriculture on that 
farm. The excellence of the farms 
of our own dairy and beef sections, 
of the farms I have seen in England 
and on the continent of Europe, and 
my own experience with cows, in- 
tines me to the belief that cattle 
forms an essential part in successful 
farming. 

Cattle are profitable in making the 


fertility of the farm. They are prof- 
itable in affording a market for a 
Considerable amount of the stuff 
Taised On the farm. They will eat 


hay, cottonseed by-products, fodder, 
Waste products, a lot of grass and 
Kindred things that they get as sum- 
Mer grazing, and all of it they turn 
into profit. 

They yield a profit in milk, butter, 
beef and calves. 

As I deal with butter, I talk of the 
butter cow, which is by all odds the 
Jersey, If you want to make butter, 
get a Jersey bull or a bull calf from 
me of the good herds, and get a 
800d one. Before long you will have 
your herd graded up to where your 
‘OWs will make, with good feed, from 
five to eight pounds of butter a 
Week each. But right from the be- 
ginning the cows are bringing a lit- 
tle money each week, and if that 
butter sells at 35 cents a pound— 
Which it should bring without ques- 
tin now- 


~it is better than three 
Pounds of 11-cent cotton, and com- 
ing right along day after day. 
This steady income week after 


Week, the year through is one of the 
lice things about a butter cow. She 
es not put off the crop until fall, 
aid then yield it in a lump to pay 
€ fertilizer bill. She pays the fer- 
tilizer bil] in another way, by running 
‘factory herself for you, and by 

ting up with the family, the 





cotton country 
round to Texas. 
the farmer should 
look to cotton, 


from North Carolina 
That is, I believe 
in a general way 
the wonderful nat- 
ural crop of the country, for his 
principal work on the farm. But 
with his cotton he should have some 
fruit trees, some poultry, some one 
thing, some another, and from three 
or four to half a dozen or a dozen 
cows. He should not get many cows, 
but should try to breed up a herd, 
little or big, of his own raising as 
fast as he can. 

He should try to breed up a herd 
that he knows from the day when 
the calf comes until the cow is 
veloped and proved as a butter-mak- 
er, and then the cow and the farmer 
will be friends, and they will be of 
use to each other. 

It is some work to 
bunch of cattle, 
friendly cattle, 
work that is 
nately the ca 


take care of a 
but if they are docile, 
they will not make 
unpleasant. Unfortu- 
re of good cattle can- 
not be left very largely to hired 
help, for hired help does not take 
the kindly, friendly interest in good 
cattle that is necessary for the best 
results. Cows will not stand rough 
treatment and abuse and make but- 
ter freely. But they will respond to 
gentleness. 

Another reason for having cattle 
about the farm is that they give ita 
certain air of rural content. I like 
to look down over my fields when the 
cotton or the corn showing its 
crop, but to look out over my herd of 
cattle is to me a more inspiring spec- 
tacle, because the cattle come nearer 
to being a highly organized form of 
creation. The cow has brains as wel 
as mere existences 
tricate feature to deal with, a 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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The great Jersey, “ Vio- 
let Sultan Fox.” Was 
Grand Champion heifer, 
Oklahoma State Fair, in 
1910, and Grand Champion cow in 1911. 
Owned by R. L. Peebly, keen business farmer 
and user of Sharples Tubular, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 













They use Tubulars to make a 
profit no other separator can 
make. Furthermore, they like 
the fact that Sharples Dairy 
Tubulars contain no disks. 


WANT A_FREE TRIAL? 
Wont to trade in your old 
separator? “Just say so, 
and we will arrange it. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 














ming force of other separators and skim twice as clean. 
successful men value high production in both cows and machines. 
the most for their money. They make an extra profit whenever they can. 


You are level-headed and quick to value extra 
profits. Youcan’t forget that simple Tubulars make’ 
more money thancomplicated machines. When you 
ask us for Catalog283 
teous attention. 


you get prompt and cour- 


_ WHY? 


Used With 
Champions! 


Men who raise champion cows know 
that big production means extra profits. 
Such men select the biggest produc- 
ing cream separator. They use the 


SHARPLES 


Dairy Tubular Cream Separator 


Why do they use Tubulars? Be- 
cause Tubulars have twice the skim- 
These brainy, 
They want 


“College Belle Wayne,” 
the wonderful Holstein — 
cow raised and owned by 

the agricultural college of South Dakota. 
The Tubular is used at this college as at others. 











HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





Order stallions direct from this farm. 
eve’ 


Save twoor three large profits. 
ry representation and give life insurance policies. The horse you want is here. 
Our terms easy. 


The farm that sup. 
pliesthe South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses, 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale, 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price lst. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy— Kentucky pro- 
duces the best, 


GLENWORTH STOCK 


° 
Allen S. Edeten, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


We guarantee 








= 
JERSEYS: 


Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Emi ; E 





pails. We 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


high fat, 





Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper's and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
t of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 


~ 


headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; & 


imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 














de- | 


Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we Bell. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 

| = 

At Memphis, Birmingham and Georgia 

State Fairs. They are the finest herd R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 

ever shown at the fairs. At New York Newton, N. C. 

State Fair, with hot competition, we 

won on boars first and second age class, 

senior yearling first, under a year and 

under six months third and _ second. Tw e 

Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- ‘: ° Jerse Heifers 
ing first and second, under a year first Nice 

and third, under six months first and o 

second. Age herd first and third. Cham- Six months old, for sale. 
pion boar and sow. Stock for sale. 

ARCADIA FARM, - COLUMBUS, GA. PRICE $70 EACH. 














The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U. all ——— 
eee a free. Mention this pap 

WARREN MORTON, pusncirriiie, Ky. 





PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-F REBSIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 180 - - Brattleboro, Vt. 








Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


MINOR’S 





FLUID—Non-Poisonous, easily pre- 
pared and guaranteed to kill lice 


and ticks; prevents bad odors 
and lessens disease. A guar- 
anteed 


SHEEP AND HOG DIP 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
we will ship direct. Write at once 
for prices and booklet, “Tips to 
Stockmen-Farmers,” Free, 
W. E. MINOR CO., 








| 





1499 Col’s R’d, Cleveland, Ohio, 























Some fine Berkshire Pigs. 








IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 


Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 
breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 








T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 








THE SUNNY HOME FARM 


Heifers are sold but we h ve, yet in offer, 
three of the best Aberdcen Angus 


BULL CALVES 
in the South, $100 each f.0.b takes them. 
Ready to deliver in Oc ober and November. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va. 








When writing to advertisers men- 
tion The Progressive Farmer. 
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Insure Your 











Success as a 
Red Breeder 


| 
| 


Specialize on Anderson's Famous | 
Strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. Great layers. Heavy and 
meaty Fine, well shaped birds. Very 
hardy strain Winners of more and | 
higher awards than all my competi- | 
tors combined at three leading | 
Southern shows this season. | 
Send for free illustrated booklet. 


E. F. ANDERSON, 
Clinton, Miss. 











Have You a Setting Hen? | 


Give her a clutch of our Rhode Island 
Red Eggs and see how well she will be 
pleased. feds exclusively. Get our fall 
prices on eggs and baby chicks before | 
its too late. | 

Wonderful lot of breeders now mated 
and laving. Writ today. 

BAYSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - - Guyton, Georgia. 








Uncle Ike’s “Ali Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 


Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There's @ reason.” 
Please write your wants. Catalog 
Fre« 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 


Route 4, - . - Charlotte, N. C. 





* 





| 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 | 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 foril. Send for fol 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncie Jce and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


1060 BIG HUSKY COCKERELS FOR SALE 























Orpington er Leghorn—Buff or White. } 
Satis guaranteed, Quick sales— | 
from §$ each. Good type and from best | 





strains. Selected by Judge Simmons from a j 
flock of 700. He says they are worth double | 
this price. We won everywhere we exhibited | 
im 1911 Watch us this fall. Something | 
doing at our ranch. 


LUBERGER PIG AND POULTRY FARM, 
Concord, N. C. 





Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, | 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs forsale. Circular free. 

FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 








Deal’s 8S. C. Buff Orpingtons at Half Price. 
rels at $1 to $5 each. Pullets, 
each. Cocks, $3 each and upward. Hens, 
$2 to $3 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Claude F. Deal, Box C, Landis, N. C. 
IN OIAN 


RUNNER D U Cc KS 


The greatest layers on earth; 300 

eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. 

92 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. WOMAR’S COL- 

? LEGE, Meridian, Miss. 


Cocke 
2 
$3 








Both Combs Prize R. I. Reds. 
to individual merit. 
free. 


Fowls $1.00 and up ac- 
cordi g Satistaction guaranteed, 
Catalog be 


Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C 


~ DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE. 




















GROUND 95% THROUGH 100 MESH 





Is the Brown T ennessee Rock Phos- 
phate pulverized to a fineness 





that 95 % passes a 100 mesh 

screen, 80 % passing a 200 

ts a, mesh screen, and is abso- 
oa by lutely guaranteed to 
the lead-_ contain a minimum 


ing experie 
ment stations 
as the best and 


of 13% Phospho- 
rus (2974% 
5 : » Phosphoric 
carrier of Phosphoe Aci d) 
rus. It appeals only - 
to the intelligent farm. 
er who utilizes Nature's 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing legumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus- 
Write for literature and pricce. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL. CO. .” 





| I 
RIZE WINNERS | chicks described 


$1 to | 














Ground Rock Dept. © COLUMBIA, TENN. 
HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWESTr PRICE 

Will convert acid land into limestone 
soil. Paves the way for clover, alfalfa, 
and other legumes. These crops restore 
soil fertility and make farming highly 
profitable. 

Write for booklets, and full informa- 
tion regarding delivered cost, ete. 





THE G. C. BUQUO LIME CO., 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 











THE POULTRY YARD. | 


CHEAP FOWLS AND EGGS. 


Too Many Breeders Are Selling at a 
Loss if They Have Good Stock. 


HILE there are plenty of breed- 

ers of fowls to whom financial 
returns are a secondary consider- 
ation, undoubtedly the majority ex- 
pect to gain a profit from it. And 
among the several contributing 
causes of failure in this respect, I 
am inolined to believe that inatten- 
tion to what constitutes a fair price 
for stock and eggs is a prime reason. 


| What I have to say is based on facts 


which have come under my observa- 
tion, and through a wide correspond- 
ence with breeders, as well as from 


my own experience. The kaleidoscop- 


advertisement, or the seller is losing 
money by delivering birds at less 
than their cost.. Unless the seller is 
deliberately misleading his 
ers, the inference must be that he is 
ignorant, that his birds are of an in- 
ferior quality, or that his business 
methods are faulty, if the birds are 
as good as he claims. 

Where there is one breeder selling 
good stock cheap, through lack of 
enterprise, there are dozens who 
must sell cheaply because their stock 
is poor in quality; and there is little 
or no profit for either if expenses are 
accurately figured. For the breeder 
who has good stock, the road to prof- 
its is plain if he will but follow it. 
Let the other fellows know what you 














EGGS OF QUALITY. 
A Uniform Lot Like This Will Bring More Than the Ruling Price. 





ic changes among the names of adver- 


| tisers in the farm and poultry press 


from year to year will bear me out. 
have noticed newly-hatched 


as from first-class 


| stock, advertised at prices that would 
| barely pay the cost of production, let 


alone a profit, and claiming shipment 
of hundreds per week. If the eggs 
set to procure them were figured at 
market price, oil, labor, interest on 
| cost of incubator, advertising, sta- 
| tionery, postage and shipping pack- 
| age included, there could have been 
{no profit, no matter how many he 
| sold each week. There are too many 
| breeders whose margin of profit re- 
| sembles the above, who do not even 
|} get the volume of business which 
| might aid in fostering the delusion. 
There would be many less failures if 
breeders would establish their sell- 
ing prices on the basis of true cost of 
| production. 
| If a breeder mates up a number of 
| pens from which to hatch and sell 
| eggs, he is certainly under greater 
|} expense for housing, yarding and 
| are, than if the flock run at large 
| and eggs came from indiscriminate 
sources. Yet eggs for hatching are 
offered at prices which, including all 
costs, could offer us better profit if 
they were sold to the grocer. Then 
| there is the cost of replacing poor 
| hatches. Also, if eggs are from prize- 
winning stock the expense of exhib- 
| iting must be included. When these 


fe) 





an actual loss. 

But each season there are many 
advertisements of eggs for sale from 
prize-winning stock of irreproachable 


are added, the hazy profit becomes 


have by show-room and advertising, 
and then price your birds and eggs 


over what they cost you to produce 
them. You will get the prices if you 


give value received. UNCLE JO. 


When Shipping Fowls. 

N SHIPPING live fowls be sure to 

build your coop out of close woven 
wire in order the fowls will not be 
killed in transit. 

Feed the fowls only on cracked 
corn and give them plenty of fresh 
water. I have recently made a com- 
bination box. In one end can be 
carried 12 dozen eggs and in the 
other about one and one-half dressed 


friers, and an ice box made of heavy, 


tin about three inches wide, and that 
will fit into the box, which is about 
12 inches across. If you can work 
you up a consumer that will take 
such shipments, it would give you 
mighty good prices if you are not 
near a market. 

If you should decide to ship fowls 
dressed, starve them about 36 hours. 
In killing them stun them back of 
the head with a stick, cut the vein 
in the throat with a knife and dry 
pick. The feathers are quite an item 
when many are killed. The blow 
causes the feathers to loosen and 
then come off readily. 

In many of the communities where 
poultry is being raised on a big scale, 
private 
fattening establishments and 
making a specialty of preparing fow!s 
for the market. The demand for 
good stuff marketed in a proper wa) 
is big. J. K. MORRISON. 


quality, at prices which stamp the You should compel your merchant 
advertisers as lunatics, to state it to buy your hens and chickens by 
mildly, if their advertisements were ing pound and not by the head. If 
true. For it would pay them several yo, have as many as two dozeh 


times the price they may get for their 
eggs to keep them all for themselves 
and sell the resulting chicks at the 
| prices that are paid for stock of such 
quality. 


It is equally strange that standard- 
bred stock can be offered at prices so 
| low that the buyer is either getting 
stock of market quality when he ex- 
; pected better from the reading of the 


hens or friers that you could ship 
at once, it would pay you to get in 
touch with a city buyer and send di- 
rect. Hens have recently been bring- 
ing 12 to 15 cents on the New Or- 
leans and Memphis markets. A big 
eight-pound Rock or Red hen will 
bring you some money that will make 
the chicken business worth while. 
J. K. Morrison. 
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individuals are building big 
are 
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contains 
have. 


Box 72 


Wi é, 
quality. Mail postal now 


Sold on 30 days free trial. 

turn it at our expense and 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue, 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana, 


y” Made 
Hleart 
styles 


hog, f. 
fence 


1 1: Cents a Rod Up 


If 


MOTIVES. 


Galvanized 


information 


Write forittoday. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 


vy” FENCE 


ly Galvanized Open 4 


free Catalog shows100 |i 


Made 
STRENGTH Coiled 
Spring 


quires fewer posts, Al- 
ways tight. 1s heavily 
with PURE ZINC, 





Prices the lowest 


13%c. per rod. 
22c. per rod. 
22c. per rod. 


Our big Catalogue 















from thorough 





hsteel wire. Our [i 










and heights of 
arm and poultr 
at from 7 






not satisfled re. 
we will refund 


DPR RU NG ST ae 


Strongest 
FENCE 
Made 


Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
A FENCE 
for every purpose 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. c 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence, 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 
49-inch Farm Fence, - - 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-red spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 39-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. 


of DOUBLE 


Wire. Re- 
















you should 
It’s FREE. 


Winchester, Indiana. 


For all purns 


oses. Direct from 
reight prepaid. 


Bargain Prices—13c per rod 


Get our 


new fence book before 


you buy fence for Horses, Cat- 
tle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, Ete. 
Also Lawn Fence and 


e save you bi, 


for 


Dept.§7 THE BROWN FENCE 9 WIRE CO., CLEVELAND, 


Pul) Those Stumps! 


ie 






),000 


Stumpy farms are money-losing far 
with stumps on your farm. 
mighty Monarch dteel Stump Peller. 
i ounds. Outwears anc 
experiencebas PROVED it! The ONLY 
eyuipped with GES ‘E 


over |, 
—th 
d ou 


Cut 





KOPE—the kind used by the 


ClearsW 









Lasy t 

rings free with mill. 

Complete line. Capacity 5 to 120 bu. 
operates on from 11-2 to 25 H. P. 

or steam engines. 


onderful book 16 worth big , 
only @ few stumps. We willeend it FREE. 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO 


Dept. 4g, Lone Tre 
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much less ¥ 
grinding rir 


Oo operat 


Fully guz 


money to you if y< 


Grinds twice as much as a 


cor 


(Ras serene 


ms. You can’t raise bumper crops 


lands made valuable by the 
e puller that is ranteed 
tpulls all others. 18 years 
Y stump puiler in the world 
EEL WIRE 


6, dows 





















1 of same size wit 
ower. 


ngs With saw toot! 


grind corn on cobs or it 
cs, shell corn, 
sheaf oats, alfalfa, rye, oats, barley. 
cotton seed, 
feed never chokes. Self-sharpenins 
grinding 
Built to last a lifetime. 


arse or fine. Force 


e. Extra 
an hour ar 


iranteed. 


Write today for Free Ilustrated Catalog. 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILL CO. 


The double 


kaflir corn, 


or gasoline 
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© 4 East Street Springfield, Obie 
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THE VICTOR PEA HULLER 
tc. 

thrashes peas, beans, ¢ 
Strong, easily operated 


nearly 
larger 
chines. 
and s¢ 
book! 





and light in w 


as much work 
and heavier 

Good wheat 
parator. Wril 
‘ 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Pea: 
out 


bus 





Box 1057, 


A Dixie Pea Bulle 


makes big profits out d 
Hulls and cleans with 
peas, 


creases their value Hots, 


Ss. | 
bursting te 


hel. Th usands 


for } 
given entire satisfactted, i/ 
over 10 years. Iliust 
booklet free upon red 
Write today Dept. 4 
SANDERS MFG. Ong 


Atlanta, 


eight. ae 





Address } hs 
24, Victor Pea Huller C04 
96 So. Forsyth St» 
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[ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








Give the Young Trees a Chance. 


0 MANY hundreds of thousands 
Sot trees, plants and shrubs are 
planted annually, that it is a pity 
that a larger proportion do not 
thrive as they should. We have just 
come from a drive through as beau- 
tiful a valley as the sun ever shone 
upon, and the only thing that detract- 
ed from our pleasure was as fine a 
feld of oats as we have ever seen. 
it was robbery from a two-year-old 
orchard that gave us pain. Oats are 
a good crop to grow in this region 
and so is an apple orchard, but both 
together is the worst of robbery. The 


oats are bound to come away with 
the major portion of the spoils. 

Two years ago the owner had 
planted some high-grade trees and 


given them scant care. This spring 
he sowed to oats and now they are 
growing very thriftily right up close 
to the trees. The trees today are 
actually smaller than they were 
when they were planted. Perhaps 
the owner will say the nurseryman 
gave him a poor quality of tree; or, 
they were grafted on French stocks, 
or any other reason except the right 
one. 

These trees cost the owner 
cents each. The cost of planting was 
at least ten cents and after care per- 
haps five cents. This cost is today an 
almost total loss, for, a discriminat- 
ing planter would prefer to start 
anew with trees fresh from the nur- 
sery. BE. D. PUTNEY. 

Avon Park, Fla. 

Editorial Comment:—This letter 
was evidently written in the early 
summer, but it is most timely right 
now. Its message is plain and im- 
portant. Do not sow winter grains 
inthe young orchard. They are just 
about the worst of all crops for the 
fruit trees. If you have already 
sowed such crops, make arrange- 
nents, if practicable, to pasture them 
of in the spring or cut for hay as 
early as possible. 
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Gathering in the Sweet Potatoes. 


FEW weeks before sweet pota- 

toes are to be dug and housed 
we can begin to cut off vines every 
day for the hogs and cows. These 
are good green feed for animals and 
Much relished by them. 

After a killing frost, or even a lit- 
tle before if preferred, the potatoes 
are plowed up and raked out of the 
dirt with regular potato hoes made 
for the purpose. They are put into 
big bags in the field and hauled in 
the wagon to the house, then as- 
Sorted, the good eating ones put into 
one pile, the smaller ones for next 
year’s seed into another pile, and 
the cut and bruised ones, together 
With the strings and roots, into an- 
other pile to be fed to the fattening 
hogs. 

I store my crop in a dirt-floor cel- 
lar room, upon a thick bed of pine 
straw, covering the potatoes lightly 
With straw at first, but increasing 
the quantity of straw as the weather 
becomes colder until they are cover- 
ed nearly a yard deep. 

: I was surprised to find when I or- 
“ered several bushels of seed pota- 
toes that they had not been assorted. 
Ome were as large as a baby’s head, 
80me small as a child’s finger. 

It is best to have them of a med- 
ium, uniform size. I have bedded 

em in the spring with fine results 
¥ directions given in The Progres- 
Sive Farmer. It is hard to give rules 
ve keeping them from rotting. Some 

ceed, many fail, so that by Christ- 
hehe’, ate usually scarce and of 
t price in the market. 
MRS. E. C. PEARCE. 
Oxford, N.C. 


Editorial Comment:—After all, 
® Keeping of sweet potatoes is 


Merely a matter of putting sound, 


dry potatoes in a reasonably dry 
place and keeping them at an even 
temperature. If they can be kept 
at about 40 degrees, and are sound 


when put up, they are pretty likely 
to keep. Changes of temperature 
are responsible for most rotten po- 


tatoes, 
Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 
N THE 1885 Mr. 


vear Samuel 


Brown of Russellville, Ark., ob- 
tained letters patent on a _ potato 
house. 


The design was somewhat like the 
house decribed by Mr. Periman in 
your issue of August 3 

When given attention 
was a decided success. 

The secret of the matter was in 
regulating the temperature, top ven- 


the house 


in the spring, but in our southern 
climate, where it comes alternate | 
days of freezing and thawing, they 
will not keep well if frozen as the 


thawing breaks up their parts and 
they should be disposed of quickly 
after they have been frozen. 

A. M. LATHAM. 


The Year’s Work in the Norfolk 
Trucking District. 
“7WNHE trucking year in Eastern Vir- 
4 ginia by common consent or cus- 
tom, ends with August 31. A “roun- 
up” for the year’s work for the Nor- 
folk section, as compiled By the Sou- 
thern Produce Company, shows that 
something more than 4,000,000 
packages of farm products were mar- 
keted for the past year. All the pro- | 
duce from the Norfork section, ex- | 
cepting watermelons, is shipped in 
packages, boxes, barrels, baskets, or 
crates. The list below is of products 











BANK OR HILL, FOR 








ROOT CROPS. 





tilation the most successful 
method. 
A mature sweet potato kept dry 


at a temperature between 36 and 60 


being 


degrees will keep indefinitely. Mr. 
Brown used with success seed po- 
tatoes two years old, and Mr. Geo. 


Jamison, of Dover, Ark., kept them 
three years. 

A temperature below 36 degrees 
is likely to render the potato unfit 
for seed, yet it may be sound and 
good for table use. If above 56, the 
same results are likely. 

J. A. ERWIN. 

Station B, New Orleans, La. 





Keep Onions in a Dry Place. 


NIONS, unlike potatoes and other 

root crops, will not keep well in 
adamp cellar. They will sprout and 
grow altho the temperature be near 
the freezing point. They should be 
kept in storage in a dry and coo! 
place, where the air will circulate 
freely among them to remove all sur- 
face moisture. They will stand quite 
a little frost without much injury, 
but if frozen and thawed out several 


times, they become soft and do not 
keep well and will start to grow 
quickly. 


The best place I have ever found 
to keep onions is in a dry and well 
ventilated room, in crates, boxes or 
barrels. The slatted crate is best 
as it allows air to circulate freely 
among the bulbs. The narrower the 
crate, the better. Where boxes are 
used, part of the boards should be 
split away from the sides and bot- 
toms and no covers” used. Small 
boxes are to be preferred. For stor- 
age of onions in barrels, make holes 
in the side of the barrel all around, 
and use no covers. To provide extra 
ventilation in the barrel, place a few 
layers of onions and then a layer of 
short boards reaching across to open- 
ings on both sides. Or place wooden 
scantlings upright in the barrel and 


pile the bulbs about them, having 
holes in the bottom as well as the 
sides of the barrel. 

Some of our largest and mildest 
onions, as well as the real and so- 
called Bermudas, will not stand 
freezing without permanent injury. 
But all of our common garden on- 
ions of central and northern lati- 
tudes may be frezen hard in early 


winter and be kept frozen all winter 
and come out in excellent condition 


that were shipped from Norfolk har- 
bor, and such as were grown in small 
portions of four counties—counties 


bordering on the ‘“‘tidal arms” of the | 
sea in the near proximity to Norfolk. | 


Produce Shipped From Norfolk Section for 
fear Ending August 31, 1912. 
Spinach, 652,758 barrels. 
Kale, 438,239 barrels 


Radish, 112,902 baskets and 8,241 barrels. 
Peas, 81,364 baskets. 

Lettuce, 57,320 baskets. 

Berries, 221,826 crates. 

Cabbage, 380,844 barrels and crates. 


Beets, 7,429 barrels and crates. 


Cucumbers, 46,945 baskets and 68,947 bbls. 























Beans, 394,348 baskets and 363 barrels. 
Apples, 7,536 barrels. 

Watermelons, 324,235 bulk. 
Canteloupes, 14,190 packages 

Potatoes, 1,051.651 barrels. 

Tomatoes, 8,951 crates 

Squash, 5,096 barrels. 

Egegplants, 27,113 crate 

Asparagus, 3,079 boxes 

Sweet potatoes, 68,14 boxes 

Mixed fruits, 2,779 packages 

Parsley, 1,162 barrels 

Turnips, 1,100 barrels 

Cauliflower, 5,242 baskets 

Onions, 11,268 baskets and 2,484 barrels. 
Carrots, 215 barrets 

Peppers 37 barrels 

Pears, 1,975 barrels 

Figs, 143 boxes. 

Corn (green), 850 barrels 

Leeks, 88 barrels. 

Rape (green), 40 barrels 

Cherries, 2¢ 3 

Peaches, 

Plumes, | 
The above list does not inciude 


stuff consumed in this part of the 
State, nor does it include such as was 
shipped to points south of Norfolk. 
A. JEFFERS. 





If a fresh supply of rhubarb is de- | 


sired in the winter, the time to ar- 
range for itis now. The roots should 
be ordered from the North, and after 


freezing in December, they should | 
be buried in soil in a place where 
they are dark and can be well wat- 


ered. A cellar makes a fine place to 
force rhubarb, or an old shed may 
be used. A fresh supply of stalks of 
this vegetable in mid-winter will am- 
ply repay for the trouble and ex- 
pense.—H. M. C. 

If you have land that will not be 
planted to truck this winter, it 
be best to sow it down to a winter 
cover crop. Rye, winter vetch, crim- 
son clover, or bur clover will all be 
good. A good cover crop 
the plant foods from leaching out, 
and will add plant food and humus 


when plowed under in the spring.— | 


nm, M. C. 





\ information 

Progressive Farmer. It is 
our section. I wish every 
South could get it and read it. 
McCutcheon, Shepherd, Tenn. 


much good and valuable 
by reading The 
the paper for 
farmer in the 
—J. N. 


I got 


will | 


will save | 


ts 


For sd 
Quick Results 
Roses and Vf 





Silver Maples 


Silver Maples, for your yard and 
your grounds, that will grow to be 20 
feet high in two years. They combine 
beautiful foliage with rapid growth. 
The trees are nice and smooth and 
sure to please. Other varieties, also. 

Roses—field-grown, hardy plants 
that will grow like weedsand bloom all 
season like lilacs and snowballs do for 
a week or two. Sixty-five varieties— 
perfumed Teas, rich-looking Hybrids 
and riotously profuse Climbers. 

This year we have thousands of all 
shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, vines 
and flowers. Every plant or tree will 
grow, and equal those perfect speci- 
mens you have admired so much. 


Our Catalog for a Postal t 

No ordinary piece of advertising matter. 
Full of carefully gathered information. It 
describes peach, apple and all other fruit trees 
and plants, and the ornamentals we have men- 
tioned. Your name on a post-card brings you 
a copy—send now. Place your order at once, 
the shipping season will soon be in full blast. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


Box 106 Pomona, N.C. 
Trees That Produce Results 








Berckmans’ Shade Trees 


Make Home Comfortable 


Berckmans’ lawn trees, flowering shrubs, 
hedges, evergreens, roses and vines will 
make your home more cheerful — and 
cost you little. Plant them this fall and 
they will give you beauty and comfort 
Dext summer and every year afterward, 


Berckmans’ Beautiful Catalog 


will aid you in making your 
home better. It tells about 
fruit trees, too. It’s free—and 
valuable; write for it now, 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
Box 1070E, Augusta, Georgia 































TABER’S TREES 
THRIVE 


Because they have been 
_ grown right from the 
very beginning. Our business in 
th: m is now six times as great as it 
was five years ago, because they 
are known throughout the South where we 
have been selling them for over thirty 
years. 

Get Our New Catalog—free on request—tell- 
ing of the shade trees and shrubs, peache®, 
pecans, persimmons, plums, grapefruit, 
oranges, ete., that we have found to be 
worth while for Southern planters. 

Gien Saint Mary Nurseries Co., 

Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Fla, 


Peach and Apple 
Trees, 2c and up 


Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 








Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct to planiers. 

Save 50 per cent. Free Catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., 

Dept. 8, - - - Cleveland, Tenn. 





$10,000 Backss 


this portable wood saw. Guaranteed 1 year—money 
refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatisfac- 
tory. You can easily earn $10a day witha 


HERTZLER & ZOOK 
eWwood SDEAVY 


bx) 









As low as $10 









- t s 
mediately machine starts. On!y $10 
saw to which ripping table can be 
added. Write for catalogue. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., 
Box 5, Belleville, Pa. , 








that high lifting into your 
high-wheeled farm wagon. 
LOOK up that old running 
gear with broken 
wheels and pull it out of the 
weed patch from behind the 
barn. 
LISTEN to what our free 
catalogue says 
about low-down steel wheels 
for that gear. It will make 
fi the handiest wagon you ever 
had on your farm. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 65, Havana, Ill, 
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WESTERN | 


North Carolina 


Fine for Apples, Dairying, Corn 
and Trucking 






































































































Asheville, the South's most famous re- 
sort, has 31,000 population, including \ 
suburbs, i ssenger trains in and out | 
daily; 38 s paved streets, 2,250 feet | 
above se el Delightful all the year J | 
round rte Surrounding country fine | 
for dairying, truck farming and poultry 
raising ready market and good | 
prices for milk, butter, corn and alj oth- | 
er farm and garden products Best ap- | 


ple country in America. Apples from 


























































vantages of this locality before making 
a final decision. For health, for oppor- 
tunity in agriculture, manufacturing, or 


a professional career, find no 
more attractive home 7 

This County is situated in the 
Belt’ section Piedmont, North 
lina. Land prices are remarkably 
present, but increasing every year 
raising, dairy and poultry raising, 
general farming can b pursued with 
protit. Oxford, the County Seat, is a pro- 
zressive little city of 4,000 people. Its 
inhabitants are thoroughly aroused to 
the value of co-operation in building up 
the surroundin: community. The 100 
members of the Granville Commercial 
Club stand ready at al) times to assist 
new comers in selecting homes, and get- 
ting started in their new surroundings 
Write for information to the resident 
Secretary, Granville, Commercial 
Oxford, N. C. 


A FINE 1,800 ACRE FARM 


This is a valuable 


you wil 


“Golden 


ot 








Club, 











property, located in 


a@ rapidly developing section. It will in- 
“rease in value rapidly. 

This farm is fuily equipp¢ A 2-story 
superintendent’s house aufic ient smal} 
tenant houses; gin and gin house. Farm 


machinery, mules, horses, cattle; in fact, 
everything is complete. 

Located only 5 miles from railway, 
and adjoining large tract recently 
bought by Northern partics This land 
is practically level, well watered. About 





700 acres under fenc: 

$20 per acre includes everythi ex- 
eept stock Just the place ) big 
farmer wanting ideal climate and good 
lands, or for a smal! colony. Write for 

















full particulars. 
ROBERT L,. STEELE, Rockingham, N. C. 
——_ 
FINE 

Located on Yadkin River. 75 acres fine 
bottom land, 10 acres in woods; 5 horses, 
20 head cattle, 18 hogs; all machinery; 
household furniture including a $400 
piano. A bargain and one of the best. 
Write quick. 

J. R. LONG, - - Linwood, N. C. 








ORCHARD and FARM LANDS 


In Caldwell County, North Carolina 
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| response from 
breeds of stock 
Such a 


LIVESTOCK AT THE VIRGINIA STATE FAIR. 


One of the Best Displays of Stock Ever Had in the State—An Ex- 


ample to Other Fairs—Awards 





in Principal Classes. 





Reported by Prof. R. 


HE VIRGINIA State Fair, 
which was held in Richmond, 
on October 8& to 11 = was, 


from the livestock p 
of the best in the h 
ganization. 


Practic 


oint of view, one 
istory of this or- 
ally all of the 


| leading breeds of livestock were rep- 


fairs is practically 


the program. 


importance of dev 


| stock industry in the State. 


this section took sweepstakes and other sii . ‘“ spe ; 
first prizes at three last National shows. | resented by excellent pecimens of 
Best yield of corn in country for 1911 on each of the breeds. In the horse de- 
oo. 156 bushels. Handsome partment one of the special attrac- 
00 ets ree, 
N. BUCKNER, | tions was the six-horse team shown 
Secretary Board of Trade, by J. Crouch & Sons, of Lafayette, 
ASHEVILLE, - NORTH CAROLINA. [| Ind. This same firm showed also a 
| car load of Percheron and Belgian 
(adage tt glee gar nl RI | stallions and mares. E. B. White, 
Nice level rich land in Bertie County, % ‘ & d 
North Carolina, 450 cleared and in very | of Leesburg, Va., showed some ex- 
oo: ooo . asecie ic. ae ae vood- || cellent specimens of the Percheron 
lanc with 2,000,006 eet oO tine saw ! P bao, . ‘ ° 
timber. Nice gseven-room house, 60 other || breed. The superiority of the ani- 
fee co large barns, stock | mals shown is good proof that Vir- 
houses, te larg gi house, a es . 1 : zcetl t draft 
saw mill, orn mill, feed mills, shingle ginia can proauce excelien a 
mill, blacksmith shop and stock, nice horses 
store, with six thousand doilars stock of ; Seri 
Sueda; 20 head Pg my ze BEvohErOT! NOTES The cattle department was repre- 
fe owes; 50 Foland China hogs, ten §| sented in & most creditable way by 
fine cattl a full set of modern farm om ‘ 
implements; t buggies, three wagons, beef, dual-purpose and dairy breeds. 
12 carts, etc. 1,500 bushels corn; one Exhibitors in this department came 
four-year-old 1,800-pound pure-bred im- E - re " : ded 
ported Hereheron atdiiton—=cost $1,100 from Virginia and other States, such 
at two years old; feed and supplics of as Ohio, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
all kinds to farm 12 months . . " 
a ian ered ba Hai ates chusetts. The benefits from show- 
35 to 40 bush bushels ing these various breeds in Southern 
nuts per acr: rucking land F a a ¥ ae a 
miles from shipping point, ten mil s from States can har dly be estimated. 
county seat, on fine highly improved In the swine department a very 
road; near church and schools. Land al] | creditable display was made of most 
accessibl: te cul j xcept about | y c 3 ay € § 
200 acres in swamp. All of us BECNS | of the breeds. The Berkshires, how- 
a ] s more to go with the farm, at } : A ita 
ae wer 2 ore wilt wel! all without tim- || ever, were somewhat in the minority. 
ber, for $35 per acre, on casy terms and Poland Chinas, Duroc-Jerseys, York- 
Jong time Reason for selling, and ee a y hit i " ‘ 
want to retire Have lived on and im- shires, Chester Whites, and Tam 
proved this land for 30 years, and this worths were all represented by very 
is a bargain for some man. For further ae " . a sacs airs 
hrcemation, apply to excellent specimens of the _bree vl 
_ _ C. W. SPRUILL, “es The sheep department was filled by 
—— Quitena, X. © J! exhibitors from a number of different 
States. Practically all of the re- 
COME _ SOUTH—COME TO GRANVILLE | cognized breeds were shown. 
COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. | cured ie i ; ot te 
If you are thinking of a change of lo- | | The steady improvemen 0 th 
ation, by all means investigate the ad- || livestock department of the Virginia 


| State Fair is a commendable feature 
of the organization. 
| ture which in many of the Southern 


This is a fea- 


eliminated from 


It is evident that the 
| State of Virginia recognizes the vast 


eloping the live- 
In build- 


ing up a strong livestock department 


the State Fair, 
the 


in 


many 
exhibit yearly. 

State fairs of the 
greater 
the various 


The awards of t 
are listed below. 
breeds than those 
exhibited, but 





should be inaugurated 


inducement 
organizations 
of usefulness to the 
have been reached. 


for 
they have been omitted from the list. 
Principally among these breeds might 
be mentined Thoroughbred horses, 


they are finding 
breeders in the 
which they 
program 
the other 
and until 
offered by % 
the limit 
will not 


in 
South 
is 


State 


he various breeds 


A number of other 


were 
space 


mentioned 
lack of 


Shetland ponies, Devon cattle, Tunis 
sheep. 
Percherons. 


Exhibitors: E. B. V 


| 
| Jas 
1 & 
| 
{ 
} 


Vhite, Leesburg, Va.; 


Johnson, Drewry’s Bluff, Va.; J. Crouch 

Son, Lafayette, Ind. 

Stallion owned in Virginia 12 months prior 
to October 1, 1912—First and second, White; 
| third, Johnson. 
| Stallion 4 years old or over.—First and 
| second, Crouch; third, Johnson. 
| Stallion 3 years old and under 4,—White. 
| Stallion 2 years old and under 3.—First 
| and second, White; third and _ fourth, 
} Crouch & Son. ae 
| Mare 4 years old or over.—First, White; 
| second and third, Crouch 
| Mare 2 years old and under 3.—White. 
| Mare 1 year old and under 2.—White. 
| The special prizes of the Percheron So- 

ciety of America were all won by Mr. 
if W hite 
| Belgians. 
| Exhibitors: J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, 
Ind.; W. J. Burlee, Richmond, Va. 





W. J. Burlee won fir 
male or female, unde 
premiums to Crouch. 


st and second on colt, 
r 1 year old. Other 


Standard-Bred Roadsters. 























Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


; The famous orchard country Large or 
} 
4 small tracts The demand is increasing 
and the price is yet cheap For detailed 
information, address 
; DULA & SELF, . - Lenoir, N. C. 
= i 
KIMBALL FARM 
Oxford, N. C. 
Can supply a limited number of White 
indian Runner Duck eggs from a pen of U. 
R. Fishel’s selected strain. Eggs $5 per 
setting of 15. 


Exhibitors: a. H Flaherty, Newport 
= - Va.: Mendis Brauer, Richmond, Va.: 
Page, Richmond, Va.; Joseph Lassiter, 
iiehmond, Va.: Chas. S. Jones, South Rich- 
mee, _ Mrs. J. Cc. Greene, Richmond, 
Ge E. Crawford, Richmond, Va.; G 


Richmond, 
~ . 


| 

| n ‘Secoue. 

| Richmond, 

Ric hmond, 
Stallion 4 eosin old 

F rty; Secena, Brauer 
Lassite 


Buckland 


Acco Stock Farm, 
Stock Farm, 


Va.; 


or over.—VFirst, Flah- 
third, Page, fourth, 


Jones; 


Ind... Ty, Bs 
Harry C. 


Crouch; 


second, 


& Ross; 


penter & Ross;; 


S. Curtis. 


Mare 4 years old or over.—fFirst, Jones 
secona, Gre 

Mare 3 years and under 4.—Crawtord. 

Mare 2 years old and under 3.—l irsi, 


second, Harris. 


Mare 1 year old and under 2.—First, 





3 colts.—Lassiter, 
Hackneys. 
Crouch & Son, Lafayette, 
Andrews, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. 
Beattie, Richmond, Va. 

Stallion 4 years old or over.—First, 
second, Andrews. 

Mare four years old or over.—First, 


and 


Exhibitors: J. 





Mrs. 


Beattie. 


Shorthorn Cattle. 


Exhibitors: Carpenter & Ross, Mansficid, 


Ohio; Joseph H. Warren, Delaplane, Va. 
Bull 3 years old or over.—Carpenter & 
toss. 

Bull 2 years old and under 3.—Carpenter 

& Ross. 


Senior Bull Calf.—First, Carpenter 
Warren; third, Carpenter 
Junior Bull Calf.—First 


& Ross; 
& Ross. 
and second, Car- 


penter & Ross. 

Cow 3 years old or over.—First, second 
and third, Carpenter & Ross. 

Cew or Heifer 2 years old and under 3.— 


First and second, Carpenter & Ross. 
Senior Yearling Heifer.—Carpenter & 
toss. 


Junior Yearling 
second, 
Senior Heifer 


Heifer.—First, 
Warren. 

Calf.—First and third, Car- 
second and fourth, Warren. 
Junior Heifer Calf.—First, Carpenter & 


Carpenter 


Loss. 
Championships all won by Carpenter & 
Ross. 
Herefords. 
Exhibitors: W. D. Upchurch, Raleigh, N. 
C.; E. Field & Son, Camden, Ohio. 


Bull 3 years old and 
church; second Field. 
Bull 1 year old and under 2 


over.—Tirst, Up- 


-—Upehurch. 


Bull under 1 year.—Field. 
Cow 3 years old and over.—lirst and sec- 
ond, Upchurch. 


Hleifer 2 years old and under 
second, Upehurch; third, Field. 

Heifer 1 year old and under 2.—Upchurch. 

Heifer under 1 year.—Upchurch. 

Exhibitors’ Herd.—First, Upchurch; 
ond, Field. 

Breeder’s Young Herd,.—Field. 

Calf Herd.—Field. 

Get of Sire.—Field. 

Produce of Cow.—Field. 

Championship Bull 

Aberdeen-Angus. 
Exhibitors: D. Bradflute & 


3.—First and 


sece- 


Son, 





Ohio; J. M. Cassell & Son, Wytheville, Va. 

Bull 3 year old and over. —Bradflute. 

Bull 2 years old and under 8. 1} 

Bull 1 year old and under 2, Brad- 
flute; second, Cassell. 

Bull under 1 year—First and third, Brad- 
flute; second, Cassell. 

Cow 3 years old and over.—First and 
third, Bradflute; second, Cassell. 

Heifer 2 years old and under 3.—First, 
Bradflute; second and third, Cz ll 





Heifer 1 year old and under 2.—VFirst 


second, Bradflute; second and fourth, Cas- 
sell. 

Heifer 1 year.—First and second, Brad- 
flute; third and fourth, Casse}. 

Exhibitor’s erd.—First, Bradflute; sce- 
ond, Cassell. 

Calf Herd.—fTirst, Bradflute; second, Cas- 
sell. 

Get of Sire.—First and third, Bradflute; 
second, Cassell. 


Produce of Cow.—First 
flute; third, Cassell. 

Championship Bull.—Pradflute. 

Championship Cow.—Bradflute. 


Other Beef Breeds. 


and second, 


All awards on Galloways to Frantz & 
Sons, Bluffton, Ohio. 

H. M. Luttrell, of Delaplane, Va., and 
Curls Neck Stock Farm, of Cotman, .Va., 


showed excellent herds of Red Polled 
Devon cattle were shown 

tridge, of Perry, N. Y 

Holstein- Friesian. 
Geo. M. 


by Cc. Oo. FP 


Exhibitors: Carpenter, 


barre, Pa.; H. B. Witter, Frederick, Md.; 
Miles J. Peck, Cortland, N. Y.; W. & J. Bur- 
lee, Richmond, Va. 

Bull 3 years old and over.—First, Carpen- 
ter second, Witter. 

Bull 2 years old and under 3.—VFirst, 
Peck; second, Witter. 

Bull 1 year old and under 2.—First, Bur- 
lee; second, Carpenter; third, Witter. 

Bull under one year.—First and second, 
Carventer; third, Witter. 

Cow 3 years old and over.—First and 
third, Carpenter; second, Peck; fourth, 
Witter, 

Heifer 2 years old and under 3.—First and 
third, Carpenter; second and fourth, Witter. 

Heifer 1 year old and under 2.—First and 
third, Witter; second and fourth, Carpen- 
ter 

Meifer under one year.—First and second, 
Carpenter; third and fourth, Witter. 

Exhibitor’s Herd.—First, Carpenter; seec- 
ond, Witter. 

Breeder’s Young Herd.—First, Carpenter; 
second, Witter. 

Calf Herd.—Carpenter. 

Get of Sire.—First, Carpenter; second, 
Witter 

Bull any age, Championship.—First, Car- 
penter; second, Peck. 

Cow or Heifer, any age, Championship.— | 
First, Witter; second, Carpenter. 

Other Dairy Breeds. 

An excellent herd of Ayrshires was show 
by Kent Barncy, of Milford, N. Y. The | 
prizes were distributed as usual where there 
is no competition. H. B. Witter, of Fred- | 
erick, Md., and Thos. Ryan, of Oak Ridge, 
Va., showed in the Guernsey classes, the 
latter having won a majority of the pre- 
miums. 

Jerseys were shown by the Acca Stock 


Farm, Richmond, Va. 


and Cow.—Upchurch. 


Xenia, 


and 


Brad- 


cattle 
ate 


Wilkes- 


Acca | 


‘arm; second, Buckland [Iarm, | 
Colt, male or female, under 1 year old.— 
Firs Acca Farm; second, Jones, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Opportunity for Homeseekers| 
and Investors, in T; ucking 
Agricultural,Fruit and éTimbe 


Lands. 
For Sale 100 Acres, 50 Arabie, 30 7; 
(Oak, Pine) Timber 


One house, 5 rooms, passage an¢ 

two tenant houses, smal} barr ‘e peters 
house; 8 pecan trees that bore this year: 
1 grape arbor. All on above 100 acres, 
One hundred yards from graded school; 
one mile railroad junction. soa 500 
acres arable and timber lancs Unsur- 
passed manufacturing water sgite, 


information furnished by 


H. R. KITTLES, Garnett, S. ¢, 








——————e 
SOUTH CAROLINA FARMs, 
954 Acres fertil: lands Newbe 











ry Co; 
Makes bale cotton per acre. Rolling “and eae 
120 acres fine, level bottom, one ‘ied. Good 
dwe'ling, 14 tenant houses, two big barns, crib and 
a ne aa, ee ie ft. saw timber, 5 miles R. R, 
ntelligen ealthy, community. #2 0 
Terms. , re 


10,567 Acres rich, virgin, unin proved lands 


Georgetow n-W illiamsburg Co’s, In and 

ing thriving town Andrews. New R 2 Gen 
ML Can't be beat for stock-; iising, truck 
ng, farming or game preserve. It Sg 

Best terms. Boes at $100, 00, 

60 Acros 1 mile Ware Shoals, § (¢ 

tion. Well improved. Big cotton miil sens 
per acre, 


484 Acres good mulatto land Che 
250 open. Dwelling and 9 tenant. ho sem Lang 
frontage on county and main line Seab: d roads, 
$12.50 peracre. Terms, 














250 Acres highly improved, 9m ; 
County and R. R. iso cultivat ted. “Fire 2 
$50. per acre. Easy terms. - 

THE BRADY-EARGLE COMPANY 
Columbia, S.C. 

= . - 
South Carolina’s Best Lands 
Are located between Charloit, N. ¢ 
and Columbia, S. C. Send for list and 
description of finest farms in this won- 
derful section. Prices are yet very rea- 

sonable, 

T. M. HUGHES, 

Real-Estate Broker. 
Lancaster, Souti. Carolina, 











235 ACRES 


100 cleared, balance woods, 


tly tim- 
bered. Well drained; cl 


subsoil; 

















swamp and highlands. On: 

Ashton, and 5 miles from om 

Good dwelling and out-buildi 5 Rail- 

road and public road _ passi? through 

tract. 

D. H. ARMSTRONG, Ashioa, N.C, 

cn 
To The Home Seekexs 

We ask you to come south, avd espex y to ea‘tem 
North Carolina. Delightiulelim: ite, win: rs short and 
mild, spri gisearly and delightful, summers are mild 
owing to the nearness of the Atlantic Coast, and our 
rich soi s wil! grow any and allthe gr ains, jr a ses, fruits 
and Negctauices that can be grown in: f the middie 


‘tate 

We hs ave a large list of farm lands, acr 

terms to suit the buyer, aid will take p! 

ing these properties to any who are in 

N. R. PARKER & SON, Rooms 4 and 5 01 
Eliz beth City, N. C. 





ted. 
v Bee Hive 





North Carolina Farm=«©. 


Of 300 acres for sale, with vod clay 
sub-soil, and eight-room house oar com- 
pletion. About one mile fry county 
seat, which has two churehes, 2 8State 
high school, a good moral cocimunity; 
climate and water unsurpass Will 
sell as a whole, or in small tracts, For 














further information, address, 
D. V. TALLANT, 
Columbus, Polk County, North. ‘Carolina, 
THE HIGHEST PRICE LANES IN THE 
WORLD 
Will not produce more per exper titure than 
the Rowan County lands in the art of the 
Piedmont Section. 
We hold options on five thousand acres 
prices ranging from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, Large and _ small 


tracts to suit purchaser. 
SALISBURY REALTY & INSURANCE (0, 
22 North Main Street 











n 

















Salisbury, North Carolina 
e } 
FERTILE FARM LAN}: 

About 2,500 acres in splendic nd@ pro- 
gressive North Carolina. Adapi-d to all 
crops. Good state of cultivation 2nd well 
equipped. About three miles waier front 
on river and sound, with fir fishing 
grounds. Convenient transport“tion fa- 
cilities, water or rail. Healthft limate. 
In large or small tracts. Ca or on 
time. Write, 

Shannonhouse & Co., Ow INA. 
|| HERTFORD, NORTH CAROL 
i J 
| sr" 
| SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES OF LAND 
| i a J 

Greensboro, Guilford Co., N. © 

2% miles from courthouse, 

| A five-room house, ban and 
|{ stables, granary, two spri"gs; 5 
| 2 
|{ or 6 acres meadow. 
|{ A. G. STROUD, = Ore Hii, N. © 
j —————«<2, 
| —_ 
| a, 


North Carolina and Virginia 
Coast Farms 
L. LL. WINDER, 


| Real Estate Deale: 








ELIZABETH CITY, N. ¢ 








‘Al 


Do not buy land you have noi 
cannot extend our usual guarant 
ads, altho we require references f 
vertisers, 
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gaturday, October 26, 1912.) 


Swine—Berkshires. 

Exhibitors: W. R. Fensom, 
Va . E F. Somers, Somerset, Va. 
Boar 2 years old or over.—Fcnsom. 


Richmond, 


Boar 18 months and under 2 years.— 
som« rs. . 

Boar 1 year and under 18 months.—Fen- 
gom., 


Boar 6 months and under 1 year.—First, 
Somers; second, Fensom. 

Boar under 6 months.—Somers. 

sow 2 years old or over.—Fensom. ; 
sow 6 months and under 1 year.—First, 
and third, Somers; fourth, Fensom. 


second , i 
under 6 months.—Somers. 





Sow as A : 
Get of Boar.—First, Somers; s¢ cond, Fen- 
om. . +s : 
. Breeder’s Young HMerd.—First, Somers; 
second, Fensomm. 





Championship Boar any age.—Somers. 
Championship Sow any age.—Somers. 


Poland China, 


Exhibitors: A. C. Grieve & Son, Xenia, 


Ohio; H. M. Luttrell, Delaplane, Va.; WwW. 
M. Jones, Crofton, Va.; J. D, Thomas, 
round Hill, Va. 


Boar 2 years old or over.—Grieve. 
Boar 18 months old and under 2 years.— 


First, Grieve; second, Luttrell. 
Boar 12 months and under 18 months.— 
Grieve. 


Boar 6 months and under 1 year.—Jones, 

Bour under 6 months.—First and second, 
Luttrell; tl and fourth, Grieve. 

Sow 2 years or over.—First, Grieve; 
ond, Thomas. 

Sow 18 months and under 2 years—Grieve. 

sow 1 year and under 18 months.—First, 








sec- 


Grieve: second, Thomas. 

Sow 6 months and under 1 year.—First, 
second and third, Jones; fourth, Luttrell. 
Sow under 6 months—First and second, 
Grieve; third and fourth, Luttrell. 

Get of one Boar.—First, Grieve; second, 
Jones: third, Thomas. 


Produce of one Sow.—First, Grieve; 
ond, Jones; third, Thomas, 


Exhibitor's Herd.—Grieve. 


sec- 





Breeder’s Young Herd.—First, Grieve; 
second, Thomas. 
Brood Sow and 6 Suckling Pigs.—Jones. 


age.—Grieve. 
age.—Grieve. 
the premi- 
exceptions: 
rnd. 
Rea, 
Md. 


Championship Boar any 
Championship Sow any 
In the Chester White classes, 
were won, with minor 
Geo. Ineicken & Son, Geneva, 
LA and F. M. Patterson, 
1irds, H. B. Witter, Frederick, 
Duroc-Jersey. 
Mahan Bros., 
Stout's mill, W. 
Ohio; S.. W. 
Joseph H. Warren, 


ums 





Exhibitors: 
R. &. Martin, 
& Son, Camden, 
Beaver Dam, Va.; 
plane, Va. 

Boar 2 
han: second, 
McChesney. 

Boar 18 
First, Field; 

Boar 1 year and 
Malian; second, 

Boar 6 
Mahan; 
fourth, 


Osborn, Ohio; 
Va.; E. Field 
McChesney, 

Dela- 





over.—First, Ma- 
Field; fourth, 


years old or 
Martin; third, 


months and under ? 
second, Martin. 
under 18 months.—First, 
Field. 

months and under 1 year.—VFirst, 
second, Martin; third, Mahan; 
Warren, 

Sow 2 years old or over.—First, 
second, Field; third, Mahan; 
Sow 18 months and under 2 
Mahan; second, Martin. 

Sow 1 year old and 
First, Mahan; second, 
Sow 6 months and 
and second, Mahan; 
Mahan. 

Sow under 6 months.—First and 
Warren; third, Martin. 

Get of one Boar.—First, Mahan; second, 
Martin; third, Warren; fourth, Mahan. 
Produce of one Sow.—First, Mahan; 


years.— 


Mahan; 
fourth, Field. 
years.—First, 
under 18 months.— 
Martin; third, Field. 
under 1 year.—VFirst, 
third, Field, fourth, 


second, 


sec- 


ond, Martin; third, Warren; fourth, Mahan, 
Exhibitor’s Herd.—First Mahan; second, 
Martin: third, Field. 
Breeder's Young Herd.—first and sccond, 
Mahan: third, Martin. 


Breod Sow and Six Sucking Pigs.— Martin. 

Championship Boar any age—Mahan. 

Championship Sow any age.—Mahan. 

Large White Yorkshire. 

Exhibitors: J. D. 
Va.; Mansfield Hall 
Virginia, 

Boar 2 years old or over.—Thomas. 

Boar 6 months and under 1 year.—First 
and second; Mansfield Farm; third, Thomas, 

Boar under 6 months.—First, Thomas; 


Thomas, 
Farm, 


Round Hill, 
Fredericksburg, 








second and third, Mansticld Farin. 
Sow 2 years old or over.—First, Thomas; 
Second, Mansfield Farm. 


Sow 18 months and under 2 years.—Mans- 
field farm. 


Sow 6 months and under Ll year.—First 
second, and fourth; Thomas; third, Mans- 
field Farm:. 

Sow under 6 months.—First and second, 


Mansfir la F third and 
Get of one Boar.—First, 
second and third, Thomas. 
Produce of 





fourth, Thomas 
Mansfield Farm; 





one Sow.—First, Manstield 
Farm: second and third, Thomas. 
Breeder's Young Herd.—First, Mansfield 
Farm: second and third, Thomas 


Championship Boar any age—Thomas, 
Championship Sow any age.—Thomas. 


Tamworth. 


_Exhibitors: R. S. Hartley, Pittsfield, Pa.; 
Oak Ridge Farm, Oak Ridge, Va.; CG. L. & 
F. M. Patterson, Rea, Va. 


Boar 2 years old and over.—UHartley. 
Boar 6 and under 12 months.—First, Oak 


Ridge Farm: second, Hartley. 

Boar under 6 months.—First, Hartley; 
second, Oak Ridge Farm. 

Sow 2 years old and over.—First, Oak 
Ridge Farm; second Hartley. 

Sow 1 year old and under 2.—First and 
Second, Hartley; third, Patterson. 

Sow 6 and under 12 months.—First, Oak 
Ridge Farm; second and third, 


: Hartley. 
Get of one Boar.—Hartley. 
Produce of one Sow.—First, Hartley; sec- 
ond. Patterson. 

Exhibitor’s Herd.—Hartley. 

Breeder's Young Herd.—Hartley. 

‘hampionship Boar any age.—Hartley. 
_tampionship Sow any age.—Oak Ridge 

m, 


Hampshires. 


Exhibitors: FE. Field & Son, Camden, Ohio; 


3. Witter, Frederick, Md. 
pibear two years old and = over.—First, 
teld: second, Witter. 
roeer 1 year old and under 2.—First, 
eld; cond, Witter. 





peoar 6 months and under 12 months.— 
rst, Witter; second, Field. 
oar under 6 months.—First, 


Field; 
ond, Witter, 


sec- 


Sow 2 years old or over.—First, Field; 
second, Witter. 

Sow under six months.—First Field; sec- 
ond, Witter. 

Get of one Boar.—First, Field; second, 
Witter. 

Vroduce of one Sow.—First, Field; scc- 
ond, Witter. 

Exhibitor’s Herd.—First, Field; second, 
Witter 


Championship Boar any age.—Field. 
Championship Sow any age.—Field. 


Sheep—Oxford Down. 
Exhibitors: F. N. 


ferpening, West One- 
onta, N. Y.; Everett ee 


Dicks, Walton, N, 





Kent Barney, Milford, N. Y. 

Ram 2 years old or over.—First, Terpen- 
ing; second, Dicks. 

Ram 1 year old and under 2.—Barney. 


Ram under 1 year old,—First, 
second Barney. 

Ewe two years 
second, Terpening; 
Dicks, 

Ewe under 1 year old.—First 
Terpening. 

Exhibitor’s Flock.—First, 


Terpening; 


over.—First 
Barney; 


old or 


third, fourth, 


and second, 


ond, Barney. 

Championship Ram any age.—Terpening. 
Championship Ewe any age.—Terpening. 
Dorset. 

Exhibitors: Everett Dicks, Walton, N. Y.; 


Oak Ridge Farm, Oak Ridge, Va. 

Ram two years old or over.—Dicks. 

Ram 1 year old and under 2.—First, 
Dicks; second, Oak Kidge Farm. 

Ram two years old or over.—lirst, 
second and third, Oak Ridge Farm, 


Dicks; 


Southdown, 

Exhibitors: Everett 
C. Hodgson, Ontario, 
tridge, Perry, N. Y. 

Ram 2? years old or over.—First, Dicks; 
second, Hodgson; third, Pattridge. 

Ram 1 year old and under 2.—First, Pat- 
tridge; second, Hodgson; third, Dicks; 
fourth, Pattridge. 

Ewe 2 years old or 


Dicks, Walton, N. Y.; 
Canada; C. ©. Pats 


over.—First, Hodg- 


son; second, Pattridge; third, Dicks. 

Ewe 1 year old and under 2.—First and 
second, Hodgson; third and fourth, Pat- 
tridge; fifth, Dicks. 

Ewe under one year old.—First and sec- 
ond, Hodgson; third and fifth, Pattridge; 
fourth Dicks. 

Exhibitor’s Flock.—First, Hodgson; sec- 


ond, Pattridge; third, Dicks. 
Breeder’s Young Flock.—First, 
second, Pattridge. 
Get of Sire.—Virst, 
tridge. 
Ram any age, Championship.—tirst, 
tridge; second, Hodgson. 
Championship Ewe any age.—Hodgson. 
Breeder’s Young Flock.—First, Hodgson; 
second, Pattridge. 


Hodgson; 


Hodxyson; sccond, Pat- 


Pat- 


Get of Sire.—First, Hodgson; second, Pat- 
tridge. 
Ram any age, Championship.—First, Pat- 


tridge; second, 
Championship 


Hodgson. 
Ewe any age.—Hodgson. 
Shropshire. 


Exhibitors: C. O. Pattridge, Perry, N. Y 


C. Hodgson, Ontario, Canada; White Horse 
Farm, Paoli, Pa. 

Ram 2 years old or over.—First, Pat- 
tridge; second, Hodgson; third and fourth, 
White Horse Farm. 

Ram under 1 year old.—First and third. 
White Horse Farm; second and _= fourth, 
Hodgson; fifth, Pattridzs. 

Ram under 1 year oldi—First, Whit 
Horst Farm; second Hodgson; third, Whit 
Horse Farm; fourth, Hodgson; fifth, Pat- 


tridge. 
Ewe 2 years old or over.—First, 
second and third, White 
tourth and fifth, Pattridge. 
Ewe 1 year old.—First and second, 
son; third and fourth, White Horse 
Ewe under 1 year’ old.—First, 
Horse Farm; second, Hodgson; 
fourth, Pattridge. 
Exhibitor’s Flock 


Hlodgson; 
Horse Farm; 
Hodg- 
Farin. 
White 
third and 


(bred by 


Ram any age and three ewes.—First, Hodgs 
son; second, White Hlorse Farm; third Pat- 
tridge. 

Get of Sire.—First, White Horse Farm; 
second, Hodgson; third, Pattridge. 


Ewe under one year old.—First, Pattridge, 
second, Thomas. 

Exhibitor’s Flock.—First, Pattridge; 
ond, McLaughlin; third, Thomas. 

Breeder’s Young Flock.—First, 


sec- 


Pattridge; 








second, McLaughlin; third, Thomas. 
Championship Ram, any age.—First, Pat- 
Get or Sire.—First, Pattridge; second, Me- 





Lat Vin, 

Get of Sire.—Thomas. 

Championship Ram, any age.—Pattridge. 

Championship Ewe, any age.—Pattridge. 
tridge; second, White Horse arm. 

Championship Ewe, any age.—Hodgson. 

American Shropshire Registry Association 
Special—Best Flock, Ram any age, 
Yearling Ewes, two Ewe Lambs.—Pattridge. 

Hampshires. 

Exhibitors: J. D. 
VYa.; Cc. ©. Pattridge, 
McLaughlin & Sons, 








Thomas, Round Hill, 
Perky, Wa 3s4. Sa BM. 
Raphine, Va. 


Ram 2 years old or over.—Thomas. 
Ram 1 year old and under 2.—First Pat- 
tridge; second, McLaughlin. 


Ram under 1 year old.—First 
Pattridge; third and fourth, 
fifth, Thomas. 

Ewe 2 yeors 


and second, 
McLaughlin; 


oid or over.—First 


ond, Pattridge. 
Ewe 1 year and under ?.—First and sec- 
ond, Pattridge: third. McLaughlin. 
Lincoln, 
Exhibitors: KF. N. Terpening, West One- 
onta, N. Y.; Kent Barney, Milford, N. Y. 
Ram years old or over.—First, Ter- 


9 

pening; second, Barney. 

Ram 1 year old and under 2.—Barney. 

Ram under 1 year old.—Virst 
Terpening; third, Barney. 

Ewe 2 years old or over.—First, 
second, Terpening. 

Ewe 1 year old and under 2.—First, 
ney; second, Terpening. 

Ewe under 1 year old.—First 
Terpening; third, Barney. 

Exhibitor’s Flock,—First, 
Terpening. 
Breeder’s Young Flock.—Terpening. 
Get of Sire.—Terpening. 
Championship Ram any 
Championship Kwe any age.—Barney. 
Leicesters were shown by F. N 


sarney; 


Barney; 


Vest Oneonta, N. Y. 
All prizes were taken by Terpening. 
Watson Lovett, of Quincy, Ohio, showed 


American and Delaine Merinos. 


and | 


Terpening; sec- | 





exhibitor) .— 


two 


and sec- 


and second, 


Bar- 
and second, 


second, 


age.—Terpening. 


Terpening, 

















Every Part of Thornhill Wagons 
Must Pass Extreme Tests 


Out at the saw-mills our buyers select the pick of the oak and 
hickory From two to four years we keep it under shelter—so 
piled that the air can circulate freely. When finally it is ready to 

go into a Thornhill wagon it is dry as a bone—close grained— 

tough—well-nigh unbreakable. ‘The straight-grained hickory 
for spokes and axles is steel-like in its strength. ‘The oak for 
hubs and felloes is as sturdy as tough oak grows. As it goes 
thru the mill each part is inspected again and again. All defec- 
tive materials are thrown out. Each part must have the O. K. of 
scores of men. ‘The steel and iron parts must pass extreme tests 

—twice as severe as ordinary service will ever demand. Machines 
sensitive to the thousandth part of an inch gauge the work for accu- 
racy—perform the work that can best be done by machinery. It 
is this excess of caution—this surplus of strength—that makes the 
‘Thornhill’? come pretty close to wagon perfection. And this 
strength and durability is increased by the construction our men 
employ. For you will 4nd in this wagon many improved 
features that no othe: wagon possesses. ‘Chis wagon is sold 

through dealers with the guarantee that if any de- 
fect develops in one year or five we will make it 
good, Write us for the name of a *’Chornhill’’ 
dealer and our interesting booklet on wagons. 


Thornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
A Thornhill wagon is not the lowest priced, but 
the best, and tn the end the cheapest. 














Northern Farmers in Mississippi and Louisiana 








Along the [llinois Central Railroad. 
The land of two to four crops per year. 
The land of Corn, Cotton, Alfalfa, Oats, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, Hogs, and Cattle. 
NO LONG COLD WINTERS—CHEAP LANDS—TEN MONTHS OF §@ 
GREEN PASTURE FOR YOUR STOCK — EVERY DAY ma, £ 
A PLANTING DAY—EVERY MONTH A HARVEST. 2° 
Many farmers are growing rich from the products of the soil ; 
in Mississippi and Louisiana. Why not you? Write today. 





J. C. CLAIR, Immigration Commissioner, 
I. C. R. R., Room 1-600 Central Station, Chicago. 





























Land at Auction Our Specialty 
eel 
We sub-divide land into town lots, or large farms into small tracts, and sell at =~ 
‘ 
auction. We do vigorous up-to-date advertising, und with our force of auctioneers, 
advertisers, and ground men (the best in the South) we get the best results possible 
and get them quick. We sell in 10 States. If you y t to convert your property into 
cash and interest-bearing notes, write or wire us. 
Py 
Southern Realty and Auction Company 
kK. M. Andrews, Manager, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
apie ‘KIMBALL FARM 
Exhibitors: W. D. Calland, DeGraff, Ohio; 
Raymond D. Grieve, Xenia, Ohio; H. B. Wit- OXFORD, N. C. 
ter, Frederick, Md.; Jas. A. Curr, Hadwick, Is offering for fall delivery a superbly », 
N.Y. _ bred lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent 5 
; Ram 2 years old or = over.—First and | the very best blood of the breed. Alse 
fourth, Calland; second and third, Grieve. | Duroc-Jersey pigs of the finest type and 
Ram under 1 year old.—VFirst, Grieve; | breeding. Prices, $10 each, either kind, 
second, Calland; third, Witter. H eight weeks old. Prices on bred. gilts 
7 Ewe 1 year old and under 2.—First and i and young service boars on application. 
fourth, Curry; second and fifth, Grieve; | 
third, Calland. 














Ewe 1 year old and under 2.—First, Cur- 

























ry; second, Grieve; third, Calland; fourth, Ram 2 years old or over.—First, Terpen- 

Curry; fifth, Grieve. ing; .second, Barney 
Ewe under 1 year old.—First and second, Ram 1 year old and under 2.—First, Ter- 

Grieve; third and fourth, Curry;; fifth, Cal- pening; sccond, Barney. 

land. Ram under 1 year old.—First and third, 
Exhibitor’s Flock.—First, Grieve; second, ‘Terpening; second, Barney. 

Calland; third, Curry; fourth, Witter. Ewe 2 years old and over.—First and 
Breeder’s Young Flock.—VFirst, Curry; sec- third, Terpening: second, Barney. 

ond, Calland. Ewe 1 year old and under 2.—First and 
Get of Sire.—First, Grieve: second, Cal- second, Terpening: third, Barney. 

land; third, Witter; fourth, Curry. Ewe under 1 year old.—First and second, 
Ram any age, Championship. — First, Terpening; third, Barney. 

Grieve; second, Calland. Breeder’s Young Flock.—First, Terpening; 
Championship Ewe any age.—First, Cur- second, Barney. 

ry; second, Grieve. Exhibitor’s Flock.—First and second, Ter- 

Cotswold. pening; third, Barney. 
Exhibitors: F. N. Terpening, West One- Championship Ram any age.—Terpening, 
Ag ‘4 v ' Te . 
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wrote these books! 


—a man who knows farming from 
AtoZ. Hetraveled through thous- 
ands of square miles of the dest 
sections in Arkansas and Texas, 
along the Cotton Belt Route; and 
found out where the veal farm op- 
portunities were—the kind that he, 
knew you would like to hear about. 


He doesn’t generalize. He comes right 
down to brass tacks and tells you what 
Farmer Tull is raising—shows you 
actual pictures of Farmer Tull’s crops, 
etc.; and tells you what the same kind 
of land, near Tull’s place, would cost 

ou now. He got the personal exper- 
ences of scores of farmers in this way; 
and took actual photos of their places. 
He points out the best sections for wheat 
growing, for corn, fruit, truck, etc.— 
in plain words he sifts the whole situa- 
tion down to a point where you can say 
to yourself: ‘‘7here is the most likely 
locality for my line of farming—TI’ll go 
and investigate.” (And with low round 
trip fares via Cotton Belt Route twice 
each month your trip will cost mighty 
little.) Send a postal today for 


Your free copies 


of these books—115 farm pictures 
end 100 pages of farm facts! I know 
you'll be glad to get them. Write now. 


E. W. LaBeaume, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
1478 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


TENNESSEE FARM BARGAIN 

200 acres, 109 acres level, balance gently rolling. 
Splendidly watered. Strong mula to lime:tone soil, 
good state of cult.vation; produces splendid crops of 
corn, wheat, oats, hay, grass, etc. 2 fine young orchards. 
N.ce six room residence, beautiful.y shaded lawn, 
good barn, all out buildings. Located on pike roai 
23-4 miles from prosperous town. Close to school, 
church, market. Price $10,000. 

This is just a sample. We have farms ofall sizes 
and prices. Can_ offer better values for your 
money in East Tennessee than you can find any- 
wh re else in the South. It will p y you to let us 
know your requirements. Can suit you and save 

FARM MERCHANTS 


you money. THE LARGEST 
IN THE SOUTH. 

INTERSTATE LAND COMPANY 
Bristol, Tenn, 











FOR SALE—8o acre farm on public high- 


way, 1% miles south of Waxhaw, % of 
a mile from Waxhaw Baptist church, in 
Waxhaw graded school district. One good | 
4-room painted house and barn; 40 acres 
in high state of cultivation, 30 acres in 
pasture. Plenty of wood, good well, live 
streams and good orchard. Sandy loam 
with red clay subsoil. Terms, one-third 
cash, balance easy terms. 


H. J. MeMANUS, Waxhaw, N. C. 





Investors 

I have for sale homes and good farm- 
ing lands in the Piedmont section of 
North Carolina—a section unequalled for 
healthfulness and progressiveness. The 
prices for land range from $10 to $100 
per acre. Write for description of same. 
ke” A, ANTHONY, Shelby, N. C. 














We own 70 of the 
Georgia 


best farms in south 
bal- 


cent interest. 


and will sell for % cash, 


ance in 7 
Write 


years at 7 per 


Land Department, U. 


GEORGIA REALTY TRUST CO., 
87 North Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
&.... a 
QUALITY BERKSHIRES, 
25 Pure-bred pigs, 8 to 12 weeks ofd 
Bred from prize stock. Fine heads, 
hams and length Just the kind you 


en . 
Let us know what you need. 
FOX BROs., Sevierville, Tenn. 














backs, 
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Homeseekers, Healthseekers, 


NOTES ON THE VIRGINIA FAIR. 


Splendid Display of Products—Spe- 
cial Attention to Corn and Alfalfa. 


HE SEVENTH annual meeting of 

the Virginia State Fair Associa- 
tion, held at Richmond, October 7-12, 
was undoubtedly the most successful 
exhibition since the reinstatement of 
the old State Fair. 

In the matter of exhibits, I should 
say that farm products easily took the 
lead, inasmuch as 46 out of the 100 
counties are represented in the county 
exhibit in the Farm Products Build- 
ing. I have been familiar with the 
general agricultural features of our 


The Virginia State Department of 
Agriculture, the Virginia State Pure 
Food and Dairy Commission also had 
commendable exhibits, that in them- 
selves, showed what Virginia farms 
can do, and are doing today. The 
Virginia Horticultural Society show- 
ed a most interesting display of 
sorted fruit. 

The manufacturers of Richmond 
had most attractive exhibits, the farm 
implement houses showed a variety 
of useful implements. 


The arts and crafts exhibits were 
good. Then there were the Girls’ 
Canning Club exhibits, beautiful dis- 
plays of fruits and vegetables, pre- 


as- 











BELLWOOD FARM EXHIBIT. 





State for over a quarter of a century. 
I was certainly agreeably surprised 
at the really wonderful display of 
diversified samples of Virginia-rais- 
ed products which I saw at the fair. 

Corn and the grasses occupied 
prominent places, indicating that the 
farmers of Virginia are realizing that 
with a plenty of corn and hay, the 
livestock interest can be more gen- 
erally developed, and with more prof- 
itable livestock there will be more 
acres enriched with barnyard and 
stable manures. 

A walk through the Farm Pro- 
ducts Building also disclosed the 
fact that T. O. Sandy, in charge of the 
State Demonstration Work, had done 
fine service in his department, when 
he had gotten so many counties in 
different sections ot the State to make 
exhibits. 

I feel justified in calling particular 
attention to the exhibit of James 
Bellwood and sons, of Chesterfield 
County. That plantation alone dis- 
played about 500 different products 
in the way of grasses, grains, veg- 
etables, fruit and the like. 

I understand that the State De- 
partment of Agriculture has obtain- 
ed permission from Mr. Bellwood to 
send out this exhibit in a special car 
on institute trains, just to show what 
our Virginia farms can produce. 

The Boys’ Corn Clubs made a most 
reputable show in the samples they 
exhibited of the most important crop 
of the State. Then there are the ex- 
hibits from the 46 counties, all of 
them having sent samples, which if 


indicating the general crop, left no 
cause of complaint. 
The alfalfa exhibit was in charge 


of C. E. Koontz, who has charge of 
the agricultural school in Nottaway 
' County. Here the visitor could see 
samples of this great forage crop. 
Placards were posted in conspicous 
places, they told when to sow, when 
to cut, how to prepare land, how to 
avoid plant diseases. In fact, they 
gave practical information regarding 
alfalfa in every phase of its growth. 
Bales and dried samples, as well as 
the growing plant, were on hand to 
demonstrate the lessons inculcated 
by the printed matter. Mr. Koontz’s 
exhibit was one that no good farmer 
| should have missed. 


pared by these energetic Virginia 
girls. The poultry exhibit was a 
most creditable one. 

J. M. BELL. 


The North Carolina State Fair. 


HE North Carolina State Fair last 

week was a great success. The ag- 
ricultural features are evidently im- 
proving every year. The corn ex- 
hibit was a great one this time; and 
that the apple exhibit was worth go- 
ing a hundred miles to see, was an 
expression frequently used. 

North Carolina is the place to 
raise apples. Let our readers in the 
North this week make a note of that. 
And let our own people make a note 








of it also. With two things—proper 
spraying and packing Western 
North Carolina can come mighty 
near beating the world on apples. 
The North Carolina Fair exhibit 


proved that, forever. 

The livestock exhibits with list of 
winners and full description will ap- 
pear in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer. The special features of this 
issue prevent us from giving more 
space to the subject now. The cat- 
tle exhibit this year was probably 
the best on record. 

It is a pity that a State Fair hav- 
ing so much to commend it should 
be marred by the inclusion of half a 
dozen miserably vulgar sideshows 
that justly excited general criticism. 
Every few years conditions become 
so bad that the public indignation 
boils over, and Secretary Pogue pro- 
ceeds to promise that ‘‘never again’”’ 
will such shows be admitted. 
then as soon as public sentiment 
subsides he seizes the first oppor- 
tunity to fall from grace. The mem- 
bers of the Agricultural 
should pledge themselves to the peo- 
ple on this matter and then see to it 
that their pledge is enforced. 


The South 
Breeders’ 


Carolina Cotton Seed 
Association will meet for 
organization at Columbia, S. C., Oc- 
tober 30, at State House Library, at 
6:00 p. m. This will embrace both 
short-staple, upland, long-staple and 
Sea Island. All in the State who are 
interested are invited to attend. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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WHAT A 


Beautiful Home 

















This ideal new dwelling with 100 acreg 
of land, nearly level; 50 acres cleare@ 
Outhouses in good shape for sale. Close 
to schoolhouse, church and railroad sta- 
tien. 


PRICE, $4,500 

For further information about this ang 
other desirable property write 
R. M. VANCE, 

Room 9, Watts Building. Birmingham, Ala. 











FLORIDA LAND 


FOR SALE 5,000 acres farm 
land in Suwanee County, Flor- 
ida. 500 acres being cultivated; 
produced this year 52 bushels 
corn per acre, 2 1-4 tons hay. 
Easy terms to right parties in 
tracts of 10 acres and up. 


W. R. PETERSON, Obrien, Fla. 











And | 


Society | 


9,000 ACRES 


of Cleared MISSISSIPPI 
BOTTOM LAND 


In one body, suitable for agri- 
culture or grazing. For rent 
or sale. Address 
G. B. BLAIR, 
Tallulah, La. 














3000 Acres Farm Land 


W. part Wilkinson Co., Miss. 
Black loam, 5 miles from Mis- 
sissippi river, above overflow, 
9 miles from Wilhelm, on R. R. 
& U.R.R. 

$15 to $20 Per Acre 


Apply to 
McGehee & Merwin, 


Pinckneyville, Miss. 











Stock Ranch 


GREATEST BARGAIN IN TENNESSEE 


688 acres of land, with 9 miles of new 
Woven wire fencing; 300 acres of bottom, 
about 200 acres in pasture and meadow, 
balance in timber. $4,000 worth of saw 


timber. Including 90 head of sheep, 30 
head of cattle, with a registered Here- 
ford bull at the head of the herd 

ALL FOR $12,500 


Don’t write unless you mean business. 
T. L. ROGERS & SON, 
Cleveland, 

Farming 


Tennessee. 


Lands a Specialty 











In Waycross, Ga., Section 
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8004 








Youth's] 


I have land 2% and 31-3 miles of 
Waycross, Ga.,—good farm land, I 
fuarantee it to be high and not under 
water. This land is for sale at $25 per 
acre in 20-acre tracts. $50 cash and $15 
per month; no interest. 

J. D. HARVEY, - Waycross, Ga. 
cee 
FARM—169%. ACRES—Two Miles From 
Mento, Georgia, 
On railroad, 45 miles south of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., in stock-law country. 
About 100 acres cleared. Three-room 
tenant house; barn is newly covered; 
150 rods new Page woven wire fence; 
creek at farm, water could be piped to? 
pastures from creek. Make a good stock 
farm, Price $1,800. Mrs. Florence Rogers: 
Box 93, Menlo, Georgia. 
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Southern People 


October 26, 1912.] 


Farm Too Much | 


Land. | 


HEN a man has been a good | 


farmer in the old country he | 
must certainly learn many things be- | 
fore he will be a good farmer here. 
This does not mean that the farmers | 
here are any better, but conditions 
are not the same; climate, soil, pro- | 
quets, labor, everything is different. 
These are, of course, disadvantages, | 
put they soon are learned, and often | 
ghen the ambition is there, a new- | 
comer’ learns more than some people | 
who have been born in the country | 
self, especially through the bulle- 
tins from the Department of Agri- 
culture, | 
It does not only require efforts to | 
jarn, but also money, as a settler | 
has always to experiment more or 
ss. This is especially so for the 
nurserymen and truck growers. The | 
truckers from the old country always | 
try to grow certain things they used 
to grow on the other side and think 
same ought to grow here. Sometimes | 
they make a profit at this, but often | 
they lose, too. | 

The worst thing we have to con- | 
tend with is lack of intelligent or 
rather of competent labor. Up till 
now we have been so fortunate to | 
secure help who had learned their | 
trade in Europe, but they cannot al- | 
yays be secured in sufficient number. | 

My belief is that the most people | 
have too much land here, and that it 
is better to have half the number of 
ares which yield twice the ordinary 
crops per acre. A man can overlook 
his business better and has not so 
Many unnecessary expenses. 

As for the truck growers, they have 
to come to sell their products on 
auctions, which have proven to be 
such a big success in Holland, where 
are now.about 150 of them. When 
the truckers combine, the only way 
the merchants can buy then is on 
auctions right in the center of the 
growers, 


E. I. TINGA. 
Castle Hayne, N. C. 


fimmons, Clark, Kitchin: The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s Attitude. 


HE following letter is published 
for the information of our 
Teaders: 


“Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 16, 1912. 





Get Within Talking Distance 


of Your Neighbors 


A Western Electric Telephone gives solid satisfac- . 
tion and pleasure. It’s like having all your best friends ~~ 
next door to you—keeps away that lonesome feeling by 
making a friendly chat possible day or night. 


Western Lheciric 
Rural Telephones 


are a big help to the Business Farmer—the [J 
man who wants highest prices for his produce— 
and who may need help quickly in emergencies. 





how to builda 
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EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


ine, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY fr 


Manafacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: io 
Atlanta Oklehoma City Dallas Kansas City 
Cincinnati Savannah Richmond Houston St. Louis 








‘Mr, F. R. McNinch, Manager for 
Hon. W. W. Kitchin, Raleigh, 
mC. 


“My dear Mr. McNinch: You had 
a perfect right to quote what The 
Progressive Farmer said about the 


Plicy of a protective tariff, but it is | 


tot fair—but, on the contrary, gives 
a2 absolutely false impression—to 
include the name of The Progressive 
Farmer in a long list of papers op- 
losing Senator Simmons; 
the truth is that The Progressive.Far- 


ler is not advocating any one of the | 
three candidates for United States | 
either | 





Senator in North Carolina 
Mitchin or Simmons or Clark. I sup- 
Mse we have said things and laid 


“WN principles that either one of | 


the three could quote—and has a 
‘ght to quote if he wishes—against 
the others; but that does not alter 
the fact that The Progressive Farm- 
oe taking no active part in the con- 
test, 


8 one that would justify The Pro- 








fessive Farmer, as an agricultural 


Paper, in doing so. 
If Governor Aycock had lived, I 


Should have felt constrained to have | 


The Progressive Farmer take no part 
me ul campaign where my personal 
Telations might have been suspected 
ot influencing me; and since 
tion to engage in the controversy. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“CLARENCE POE, 
“President and Editor.” 






















P The only 


Use of the head you 
Youth’g Companion. : 


already have.— 






whereaset 


I do not feel that the situation | 


a his | 
fath we certainly have no inclina- | 


way to get ahead is to make | 


In previous issues you have read some 








1st. 
Revenue-Only” Platform. 





of the reasons why North Carolina 
voters should consider well the candi- 
dacy of A. L. FRENCH, for Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 
| He doesn't wish your support because 
of personal friendship; for personal 


| friendship should have no weight with 


you in the selection of the man to head 
the 

He 
of kinship; for 


} greatest business in the State. 


doesn’t wish your support because 


kinship docs not add any- 


thing to a man’s business ability. 
He doesn’t wish your support because 
he is a Democrat, a Republican, or a 


Progressive, but for the reason only, that 


you believe him to be well fitted to han- 
dle the dutics connected with the most 
important office in the State, in a man- 
ner that will do credit to the most im- 


portant business of the State. 
And 
over 


Look for a final word next week! 
the talk the 


with your neighbors, 


in meantime, matter 


(Political advertisement. ) 











GROW MORE GRAIN 
OR EAT LESS BREAD 


proposition before the American 
people today. Seed selection, better til- 
lage, and the growing of legumes, are 
each helping to solve the problem; but 
there is one element that is being con- 
stantly depleted by the growing of crops, 
which must be bought and returned to 
the soil. It is Phosphorus, and the most 
economical source of Phosphorus is 


Is the 


| GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 

| Let us tell you more about it. 
CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 
Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee, 











bo 


of the country.” 





(POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT) 


SENATOR SIMMONS’ TARIFF POSITION. 


Three Things Regarding Senator Simmons’ Tariff Position Should Be 
Clearly Understood. 





He stands squarely on the Democratic tariff ‘“For- 
j Is now and has always been opposed 
to the Republican doctrine of protection; and no Senator will fight 
this doctrine more persistently if he is re-elected—as he will be. 


2nd. His views with regard to the tariffon farm products 
have been clearly stated as follows: 


“Tf you will put the things the farmer BUYS on the free list, I am willing 
to put the things he SELLS on the free list. 
on the things he buys, I am willing to REDUCE the duty on the things 
he makes, but I am never going to consent to putting the things he 
MAKES on the free list while he is required to pay the Payne-Aldrich 
rate on THE THINGS HE BUYS.”’ 


3rd. Senator Simmons declares publicly everywhere that 
he stands emphatically and wholly upon the magnificent state- 
ment of the Democratic tariff position given by the late Governor 
Aycock in his famous undelivered speech, as follows: 


‘I conclude my observations on the tariff with the succinct statement of 
my views as to how the matter should be dealt with: 

1. ‘Iam in favor of tariff for revenue only.”’ 

‘Such tariff to be levied: (a) On luxuries; (b) On comforts; (c) And 

only as a last resort on necessaries.’’ 

3. ‘Such tariff to bear equally upon all productive energy, whether en- 
gaged in agriculture, mining or manufacturing.’’ 

4. ‘Such tariff to bear equally upon every section of the country. 
under this head I would observe that I do not believe in protection for 
New England and free trade for North Carolina, but a tariff for revenue 
only, applicable alike to both sections. 
quixotic folly of compelling my own people to bear an unequal propor- 
tion of the burdens of the maintenance of government, nor would I on 
the other hand, exact one cent of tribute from any other section of the 
country in order that my own State and the South, which I love with 
all my heart, should prosper at the expense of others.”’ 

5. ‘LTagree with Gov. Woodrow Wilson that we are to act upon the general 
principle of the Democratic party, not free trade, but tar ff for revenue, 
and we must approach that by such avenues, such steps, and at sucha 
pace as wil be consistent with the stability and safety of the business 


On this platform Mr. Simmons asks the support of all North 
Carolina farmers in the primary November 5th. 


SAM L. ROGERS, Manager. 


If you REDUCE the duty 


And 


I would not be guilty of the 











SAWS 


Hard-wood or all-steel saw frames with 
latest improvements. They are time and 
money savers. Large rollers return table 
automatically, Patent rock shaft prevents 
saw breakage. Many other practical, ex- 
clusive features. Catalog free. Our low 
prices will surprise you. 

NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO, 

Box 65. New Holland, Pa. 









| Our advertisers are guarantegd.. 


/ 





Christmas Cards FREE 


Send your name and address with 2c stamp 
for mailing expenses and we will send free 6 
lovely colored and embossed high-grade 
Christmas cards. A. ADAMS, 501 Plymouth 
Place, CHICAGO, ILL., Dept 71. 





Do not buy land you have not seen. We 
cannot extend our usual guarantee to land 
ads, altho we require references from all ade 


vertisers, 
















BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as @ separate word. 
If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 








bulls in the South. 





Send cash with 





Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 














FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather Beds--lFor only $10 we will ship you 





pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 


For Sale Chi ap—o") 





of our famous special feather beds. We 





Feather Pillows free, 


ram and ewe lambs, 
Turner & Cornwell, : 








I will ship them to you and ] 











Four months old, 


Wyldwood, Cornweil, 


and Angora goats for 


Once—Experienced 








Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. 





Address Box J, Greenville, N. C. 


good character and 
i 

















Experienced White Hands—Must be 












FARM MACHINERY. 





vo months old pig to silts in ftarrow, 











d, money | 





For Sale—A second-hand mounted hors: 








25 grades ready for sihijm 




















LIVESTOCK, 












































White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- 





orous stock. Write us your wants. Ran- 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 
“Cook Strain’ S. C. Buff Orpingtons Ex- 
elusively. Show and breeding stock for sale. 
Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C, 
kkose Comb Rhode 


Isiand Red Cockerels— 
March and April hatch. $2.50 and $38 each 


$ 








IK. 1. Robinson's Poultry Farm, Troy, S. C. 

White Wyandotte Cockesels and Fulicts, 
$1; hens $ 5. Riversid: Poultry Farm, 
Samuel M. Flack, Proprietor, Forest City, 
IN. Cy 


For Sale Cheap—Forty White Wyandotte 
pullets; ten Cyphers incubator 


cockerels; 


and brooder. Write Norward Fuller, Louis- 
DUFE,: IN. (es 
Single Comb White Leghorns—greatest 


laying 
hatched 
ham, N. 


3lack Orpington Cockercels—$1l up. Fawn 
and White Indian Runner drakes $2 up. 
Exhibition stock. Beverlea Plantation, Dar- 
lington, S. C 


strain, yearling hens, $1; pullets 
May 17, $1. T. B. Liles, Rocking- 
c. 


Kellerstrass Strain of March-Hatched Pul- 
lets and Cockerels for sale at $1 each. Late 
April or May hatch, at 7dc. Mrs. W. A. 
Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 





To close out young stock this month at 
reduced rates—Black Langshans, White Or- 
pingtons, White Wyandott:s, Jsarred hocks. 
One Waters, Lebanon, Tenn, 

Ten hens, one cock, sinsie Comb Black 
Minorea “Northup” Strain, ¢ great layers. 
Snow White Runner Drakes “Patton” s.rain, 
$3. E. k. Marsh, Marshville, N. c. 

Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rock cocks and 
cockerels—prize-winning strain and good 


layers, at $1 each. Oakland Dairy Farm, G. 
W. Wade, Proprietor, Courtland, Va. 

For Sale—Pure-bred Single Comb White 
Leghorn cockerels, 10 months old, $1 cach; 














2 years old, $2. Only a few at this price. 
J. W. Quick, Pageland, S. C. 

Trio White Indian Runners—Drake not re- 
lated. i Winners recent Virginia State 
‘air. $12.50; also a few drakes at $2.50 each. 
thas. L. Todd, Box 209, Richmond, Va. 

Stock Lor Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory. IN. 

Black Minoreas—Cockereis and pullets, 
for winter shows. White Orpington cock- 
crels and pullets for sale. Write Midnight 


Poultry Farm, D. M. 
isheboro, N. C. 


Sharpe, Proprictor, 

High-Grade Poultry — 
Rock cockerels, at $2 
some fellows, pure-blood. \lso a few yeare- 
old hens, 1 stock. Shields Poultry Yards, 
Juincolnton, N. C. 

500 White 
White and 
Orpingtons; 
Cochins; 


White Plymouth 


and $3 each; hand- 


gor 





and Silver Laced Wyandottes; 
Barred Rocks; White and Buff 
Leghorns; Langshans; Partridge 
Minoreas and <Anconas, Clarence 











Shenk, Luray, Va. 

srown Leghorn hens, pullets, cocks and 
cockerels—from prize winning strain. Took 
first prize at county fair this year. 75 cents 
} each if taken in ten days Have to sell to 
make room. Oakland Dairy Farm, G. W. 
| Wade, Proprietor, Courtland, Va. 


i Closing Out Sale, Whitehall Poultry Yards. 





| Brecder of the world’s best strains of White 
| Orpingtons and white-egg Indian Runner 
| Ducks. One Cyphers, latest pattern, duck 
|} and chicken combined incubator, good as 
| new, 400-egg capacity, $30. One registered 
| Tamworth male hog, years old, 200 
| White Orpingtons, raised from prize win- 
| ners, and $30 sitting of eggs, at from $2 to 
| $5 each. Two second prize W. O. cocks, $15 
| each. 200 Indian Runner Ducks, beth pencil 


at $1.56 each. 12 Car- 
each. Mrs. F. A. Sul- 
Shoals, S. Cc. 


and fawn and white, 
neaux pigeons, $1.50 
livan, Ware 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


Shells 


Crushed Oyster 


pounds, 


for Poultry—100 
* 300; $4 Oyster 






Shell agricultural purposes, $6 
} ton. Lachicotte & Co., Waverly 
Mills, 
Kor Sale or Exchange—1 Prairie State, 2 
Cyphers and 2 Model incubators; also 1 Cole 
open-furrow oat seeder, All in good condi- 


tion. Will 
chickens, pi 
Write to Oc« 


exchange for 
or Indian 
onecchee Farm, 


Brown Leghorn 
Runner ducks. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


lor Sale—Appler Rust-Proof Oats. W. F. 
Dobbs, Kennesaw, Georgia. 
Papershell Pecans pay big—Treatise Free. 


Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 


Wanted direct 
Route No. 4, 
Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—$1 

sand. Leading Varieties. 

Salisbury, N. C. 


Apples 
B. Miller, 


from producer. 
Wrightsville, ¢ 


Oaklin 








Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs and 
Trees—Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. 

New Eden wheat produces 40 to 55 bu- 
shels per acre, and costs oniy $1.50 per 
acre for the sced. W. Giles, Brow: Sum- 





mit, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflewer, 








Parsley, Celery and Strawberry plants. Ask 
for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Sced oats—200 bushels of the Black Tar- 
tarian, thrashed 60 bushels per acre this 
year; ‘price 90 cents, f.o.b. Princeton, N. C. 
G. lL. Gurley, Princeton, N. C. 

Bermuda Grass Roots—Sct now insures 
spring start. Unexcelled for pasture, 
hay, or terrace, Dollar per sack. 
Platt or St. Augustine. The lovely 

lawns of Charleston, Savannah, and other 
elties are grown from. this. Dollar per 
thousand. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S. C. 

Plants from high grade seed only. Same 
as used for my own crops. The very best 
that can be produced. “Henderson's Suc- 
cession” cabbage, “Big 3oston"”’ lettuce, 
“White Bermuda” onion, and “Early 
Eclipse’ beet, $1.25 per 1,000, 10,000. for 


$10. Write 
1 more, Fla, 


for catalog. Wm. 





per thou- 
Farm, 


Lettuce, 


Macklin, Dins- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cabbage Plants—Now ready. ¢ 





Am booking orders for N Haii 
plants for 1913 deliver Send for ea tlaty 
W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla,  “=!l0g, 


WKAL KSTATH, 


arms For 


. Sale—L. B,. Dall, Mt Olive 


Lots, Farms—E. hk. MacKethan, | - 
ville, N. C. » Fayette. 





Farm for sale—W. E. Ballinge ie 
Gomaa eo linger, Guiltorg 
Farms For salt Terms easy BE 
liams, Clinton, N. C. » Wil. 
tendid farm for rent—5 years, 7 
Owner, Box 462, Spartanburg, sc arm 


Virginia Farms—s15 to $50 an acre i 
tile lands, imild climate, growing oe 

Good roads, schools, churches, WwW a. 
iley, Suffolk, Va. <<" 


long 





Real Estate Wantcd—Sell your propery 
quickly for cash, no matter where locates 
particulars free, Real Estate Salesmen Co. 
Di pt. 55, Lincoln, Neb. aa 


for Sale: 2is-Acre Dairy Farm—compie 
Ten minutes from city of 6,000. An neces, 
sary buildings, machinery and herd, Owner 
Pr. O. Box 306, Monroe, N. C., ' 
“Come South.’ Great opportunities, Lang 
cheap. Health conditions here splendid fad 
dustrious settlers wanted. Write Allan 
Union, South Carolina. 








olsun, 


“arms—We have a large number of the 








t farms in eastern North Caroling for 
ale. Prices and terms very reasonable 
Warsaw Realty Co., Warsaw, N. C i‘ 
For Sale Fifty acres, ten mileg “from 


Richmond, Va., together with all stock and 
implements. Good buildings. Price $3,999 
\ddress lL. I. Brantingam, Glen Allen, Vg 


For -30 acres land in town, also 13 


Sale- 












































acres fertile land, grain and tobacco farm 
Well watered and timbered: 2 miles 
thriving railroad town. Box 345, Me 
i, & 

For Sale ine fara, 260 8; 00d 
home; splendidly locat r hool: gaod 
neizghbors; price re spond : 
invited. EF. IL. Townsend, Sumner. 
field, N. C. 

For Sale—Farm of 900 eres, 300 elar, 
balance heavily timbered wita pine and oak 
Clay subsoil; 7 miics from ci of 16,34); 
on public 1. $15 per acr \ddress P. 0. 
Box 469, mington, N. C 

Robeson County Farm for 
road; 3 churches and one 
3 liles of it, about 110 clearcd; 
from Red Springs Female Colk 
lines A. MeKenzie, Red Springs, 

Three Fhundred Forty-Nine Acres 
grain and stock land in ¢ houn Co. 
near Gadsen and Anniston, Ala. Improve- 
ments and fruit, fine springs, near railroad 
junction. ‘ 50 per acre. William Curry 
Duke, Ala. 

Country Home for Sale—385 acres, ten 
room house, orchard, vineyard: near 
ing city in apple belt. Price, $5,000; 
ings one worth more. 80 acres adjoinir 





for $1,500, if Kk, W. Sprague, Route 


1, Lynchburg, 


desired. 
Va. 

Lease to the right 
and grain farm of 225 
N. C., near a thriving 
has a paying creamery, 25 cows W 
ablished milk trade will be includ 

Raleigh, N. C. 


or party—A_ good 
i acres in Pied 
town of 5,000, 













which 








For Sale 14744 acres, midway  betweet 
Isboro and Chapel Hill, Orange County, 
Ny Two settlemenis, well watered, o 


chard, meadows, pastures—mostly red sil, 


well adapted to improved agricultural ma 
chinery, Address, S. B. Turrentine, Shelby, 
bee Se 

Get Georgia Ground—Good land, god 


good crops. 
before in 


health, good water, good people, 
Hlome-secekers should investigat« 


vesting. Come or communicate, I have 
Gividend dirt, and can suit you in siz 
grade and price of farm. J. S. Wimberly, 
Lumpkin, Ga. 


Highly Improved Farms’ lor 
acres 880 acres; 920 acres; 1,: 


Grow alfalfa, cotton, corn, hay, 





all staple crops. Also 840 acr:s farm land 
unimproved. Can divide later Write for, 
full description. Minge, 2131 First Ave 


Birmingham, -\la. 





acres, Good roads, mal 
spring water, runnin 
poultry, dairy, 2 
corn, cotion soil. Some 
pastures, implement team, pou 


Healthy Farm—70 
ket three miles, 
excellent 

tobacco, 











vegetable, 
buildings, 



















try, feed. Real investment— ) acre cai 
Apply owner, Triple Creek Farm, Weldot, 
nN; 

Aitention—or quick sale one 50-20! 
farm, includi: house and barn, two [arg 
®-year-old tares, fine working qual 





three’ registered Berkshire sows, 


three grade sows, all two years old; 50 w s 
Leghorns; 50 Ancona thoroughbred pug 
all for $1,200. Seagrove Stock and Poult 





eer Top. 
Farm, Seagrove, N. C., Martin McNeil, Prop 
Nine miles 


218 
from 


Farm 
macadam road, 
Six-room dwelling, 
barns. Well adaptel 
pasture and meado®- 


Acres Improved 
county site. Good 
miles, balance graded. 
tenant house and large 
to small grain, cotton, 







Ten acres corn last year yielded 900 bush 

els. Other crops excellent. In heart a 

great Piedmont belt. A bargain to qv 

purchaser. Fight thousand dollars. 

ber of excellent farms, from 50 to 500 4 

for full description, write th: Sali 
Sahisbt 


Realty and Insurance Company, 
“ <& 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Cheapest on Barth” 
Bookkeeping, 
raphy, 
music 


Business College 
shorthand, typewriting, ¢ 
penmanship, drawing, ¢te 
free. Write for particulars. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Typewriting, short: 


Band 
Z. 


Bookkeeping, Touch 4 spe 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by akille “is 
ciatists in the Greensboro Commer 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. ° 
tend our school if you want 
good position. 


to gecure 


ber 





temer that if what you % 
is not advertised in the Progressive 
you can often get it by putting 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchanse- 
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‘OWING geg. 
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ere located, 
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—Compiete, 
All neceg. 
rd. Owner, 


lities, Land 
plendid 
Allan Nich. 





nber of the 
‘arolina {op 
reasonable, 
Cc. 


miles from 
1 stock and 
rice $3,099, 
1 Allen, Va 
Vn, also 135 
bacco farm, 
miles from 
45, Meban 
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r, Sumuner. 


309 clear, 
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of 16.:99 
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25 cows with 
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land, good 
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te before in 
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vou in size 
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s farm land, 
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dad roads, mat- 
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soil. Some 
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guurday, October 26, 1912.] 


KINGMAN Up-To-DATE Farm MACHINES 


No4 
; FINISH CORNG COTTON R VD 
SS PLANTER y = \ | isc 
; TKES agg Harrow 





' 
s SERVICE 


Tu Us Wat You Neeo anp We Wit Give You VaLuasce INFORMATION. — 
Yr DEALER Does Not HANDLE THE KINGMAN LINE WRITE For CATALOG. 





wis’ 


Uilting Lever To Adjust Boltom, 
Lirect Gear Drive 












ey 


) 


Heavy Stee! Discs 





Independent Gang Levers 


MENTION 
THIS PAPER 


Sraun 





Knives Have 2 Cutting Edges 
iene arene tiaes | 





Light Draft, Direct. | birect Ceat, 
from Point of Gangs, 








(29) 1121 


PANAMA 
Cuctivaron 





: a” 
Shalt Drive; 
Liniform Seed feed 








IVGHAN FLOW Co. 









PEORIA 
ILLINOIS « 
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a THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 


Barbee 





(Report Furnish« d by & Co 
October 10. 
Cotton. 
Mpg middungs .26.-.ceescses. 10% 
Strict middli: ‘as 1014 
MiddUnS ....--- seer e sees 19 
Low BTAdCS «6 ee eee ee eee eee > to 9 


bal 


h 


Receipts, 100 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flor—Per bbi1—wholesale prices 











High grade $5.30@ $5.40 
Low grades . . 4.75% 00 
(om—No, 2 white, per bushel... .904@ 5 
No, 2 mixed . : 84 
Timothy hay, per ton 29 50% 00 
Provisions, 
fnowdrift shortening, per cas 6.50 
Compound, tierce basis 5% 
Pure lard, tierce basis 1414 ¢ 
Cheese, fine cream ... : iis Loe 
Meats, 
Reg. ribs 40-45... : $10.75 @ $12.25 
Dressed pigs ; 10%@11 
Dy DS. r ‘ 12 @12% 
Hams, sugar-cur: «i 1S @20 


SAVANNAH COTTON 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 











The Cotton Record.) 
October 17. 

Ordinary ... ‘ ae ; ‘ & 936 
Good ord \ ) 2-86 

Low mid 9 13-16 
Middling 10: 5-265 

Good mi 0% 

Total sales— oo £2,404 


memenseed Incal, pcr ton... ......ecceeee $26 
Cottonseed, carload : 


Aheavy tone has prevailed in the market 
most of the week, and prices have yielded 
somewhat further. Latterly the market 
ems disposed to take a firmer stand, with 
the general outlook more cheerful. Factors 
of depression w the heavy receipts, the 






















War in eastern Europe and the failure of 
prehended frost to materialize. Each 
Wek that killing frost holds 

Much more to the crop, as 

til making in most scctions 

father more so an usual this year, owing 
lateness of the development. These cir- 
Cumstances hay combined to discourage 
the demand to ertain extent, and the 
fonsequent exc of offerings caused a 
towly sagging ket 

AS was forecas here a week ago, tle 
wuibreak of hostilities in the Balkans wound 
M the war bh: en Turkey and Italy in 
short order. With unruly provinces at home 
to Ciseiplin« t seem plain that Turkey 
Would make ost any sacrifice looking to 
4 peaceful} ment with her more pow- 
erful antag< { vhich is exactly what 
88 occurred, Yow that the big trouble is 


Mt of the way irkey’s position is much 
The 


easier, 








: 1 B n States thought it an 
Scellent oppor y to f t while Turkey 
W483 hampered by the wan ith Italy, and 
te apt to think more prudently under the 
thange of con itions. Already the situa- 


Yon appears to Ly 


4 clearing up, and a better 
fteling has res ; 







































ton s ‘ loped in financial and cot- 
a markets. The definite removal of war 
voubles would 1 the signal for a lively 
asta in the co n trade of Europe, and 
Ne a big incr: » in the demand. 
iaiook en! change is noted in the crop 
further” except that frost danger has becn 
heayy | removed Receipts continue very 
deal ain Texé » and have picked up a great 
Riemer, in th istern section, the total 
Year _ is now running ahead of last 
¢oneum fade accounts are very fine, and 
tilly yi in is country is keeping up 
able “thang capacity of the mills with avail- 
é at ne, All things considered, the prom- 
in cimrenent Ss to be for improvement 
market ©, rather than otherwise, and the 
Meee oud be helped by a let-up in the 
Wve selling ssure from Texas. 
y " 
NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
October 19 
P ; 
ated 4 50 ¢1.65 per barrel; in bulk, 
Der barre} a s »4@2. Sweets, $1 : @1.75 
0075¢ pe 1 >1 p bushel. (¢ abbage, 
White ua : arrel, or $5@8 per ton. Onions, 
Gs] <li yellow 100-pound bag 
Brusselg sith Onions, $1.50@3 per basket. 
Wax, Nec 5@10e per quart. Beans, 
Maske: ye’ Per basket; green, @75e per 
et, Beets THe $1 > barr Carrot 
ie Ra @$1 per bart . carro s, 
rel, Caulific mae ds beh hg ' RR aid 
1.35 her — r, c@F$2 per barrel. Corn, 
BR Chicore ee ance ery? , 15@30e_ per 
Pant, @$i> Y. 40@60c per barrel. Ess- 
50A$2, aren i orn 1; Florida, per box, 
PEK Ale, 206 100 eer, toe, Rounds, $5 


per barrel, Kohlrabi, $2@ 





100 bunches, 
Lima beans, 


Leeks, per 


4 per 100 bunches. 
¢ per barrel, 


Lettuce, 


35 @ 75¢ 











75c@$1 per basket. Mushrooms, 40c@$1 per 
pound. Okra, 75¢@$1.25 per basket. Oyster- 
plants, $3@4 per 100 bunches. Peppers, 75¢ 
@ $1.25 per barrel, Peas, $1.50@3 per basket. 
Romaine, 25@75¢e per basket. Radishes, 75¢e 
@$1 per bask S 60@75¢e per barrel. 
Spinach, 50@75e. Turnips, 75c@$1 per bar- 





box, 














rel. Tomatoes, 50c$ per Watercress, 
$1 per 100 bunches. 

Apples, $2@4 per barrel. Crab apples, 
$1.50@6 per barrel. Pears, $3@6 per barrel. 
Quinces, $2@4. Peaches, 254 60c per basket. 
Plums, 20@35¢ per 8-pound basket. Grapes, 
30@40e per case. Cranberries, $6@7 per 
barrel. Citron, 40@60c per barrel. 

Eggs, 24@30c, and for fancy near-by 
whites up to 40c. Creamery butter, 31¢e; 
factory, 24@25c. 

Standard wheat, $1.06. Mess pork, $19.25 

219.75. Mess beef, $17@18 


} 

RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. | 
(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. | 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 





| 
| 
Per cwt. | 
Steers—Best 1.06. cci ese veces 7 | 
Medium to good ...... | 
Common tO TAI. «660062. | 
Heifers=-best cide k etter | 
Medium to good 
COMmnION tO. 16iT ..<...08. 
Cows—pbest A one 
Medium to good 
Common to. fai 
COROT «ese he's 
Bulls ccs ccee esc esces 
Calves—« I 
Medium 
Dairy cows—per head...... 
Hogs—best 
Good 
Sows and stags 
Sheep Best : 
Common oO tfalir 
Lambs 





RICHMOND TOBACCO, 
(Report Furnished BE. Vietor & 
Leaf, Strips, ms raps.) 
October 


by EK. Co.; 
and 
19. 
beginning of the 
cool and we had 
the weather has 


St 
k, the weath- 
a white frost, but 
turned warm again 
have had some rain. As there 1s no 
o in the field the frost did not do any 
and besides this the frost was slight. 


At the wer 
er was 
since, 
and we 
tobacc 


damage 


Receipts have been very small in our market, 
only some new primings having been sold 
at about former prices; it is to be supposed, 
however, now that as soon as we have a 
rood moist and warm spell that receipts 
will become full and business in the new 
crop will start. In old tobacco there is 
‘ 


nothing doing, owing to lack of stocks. 











































WHAT CONSUMERS ARE GETTING FOR 
PRODUCTS, 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has just made public the following 
interesti statement: 

“Prices vi to producers of the United 
States on September 1, of 1912 and 1911, 
respectively, averaged as follows: Corn, 77.6 
cents, 65.9 cents per bushel; wheat, 85.8 
cents, 84.8 cents; oats, 35.0 cents, 40.4 cents; 
barley, 53.5 cents, 77.0 cents; rye, 70.8 cents, 
76.9 cenis, buckwheat, 76.6 cents, 74.0 cents; 
flaxseed, 162.6 cents, 203.6 cents; potatoes 
65.0 cents, 113.7 cents hay, $12.14, $4.61 
per ton; cotton, 11.3 cents, 11.8 cents per 
pound; butter, 24.2 cents, ¢ cents; chick- 
ens, 11.3 cents, 11.1 cents; eggs, 19.1 cents, 
17.4 cents per dozen, 

“Prices on August 15, of 1912 and 1911, 
respectively averaged: Hogs, $7.11, $6.54 per 
100 pound beef cattle, $5.38, § 39; veal 
calves, $6.62, $5.93; shecp, $4.26, $3.98; 
lambs, 1 milk cows, $46.08, $42.26 
each; 142, $141; milk, 22.4 cents, 


gallon; apples, 67.4 cents, 73.0 

peaches, $1.08, $1.5 beans, $2.39, 
sweet potatoes, $1. $1.07; onions, 
$1.16; clover $9.80, $9.65; tim- 
seed, 2 wool, unwashed, 
nts per pound; peanuts 
cents, 5 cents, cabbages, 
100 pounds; broom corn, 
cottonsecd, $18.02, $20.45; 
o”» 
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5.0 
per 
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Convert Raw Products Into Finished. 


The facility with which costs can be added 





without increasing the value i something 
marvelous. The sweet potato, worth a cent 
a pound, is canned; a flaming label is put 
on it and it is cagerly bought at 15 cents. 
A head of cabbage costing one cent for pro- 
duction is readily retailed from the market 
at five to 15 cents per pound The farmer 
sells a pound of cotton for ten cents and 
buys it back from the shelf of the merchant 
at 30 to 40 cents per pound. The transfor- 
mation of the raw cotton into the woven and 

ied fabric actually costs only five to 
seven cents per pound; the rest is the fic- 
tion of transportation and the jugglery of 
profits. These can be selimited by home 
manufactures. The spindle, the loom, and 
the workshop must be close to the farm.— 
Dr. S. A. Knapp. 














Plow Now 





HOW ? 


WITH A 


AS JULL 








TRACTOR 


If you had this handy 
Tractor, you could plow 
this fall and plow deep. 

You could do a week’s 
work in a day. 


/You could BALE 
You could SHRED 
You could HAUL 
You could THRESH 


A Light, Strong Tractor, at 
a remarkably low price. 
Write Today for Gas-Pull 
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What Low Price 
Means To YOU 


Read what I have to offer you: 


A New 1913 Model 
Farm Engine 


—So simple a child can 
run it; 
—So economical, it costs 
but a cent or two for gaso- 
line on a big job; 
—So reliable, it won’t go 
wrong; 
—So efficient, a touch starts 
it going; 
= —So durable, I give you a 
permanent guarantee of satisfaction; 

—And so positive am I that you’ll buy one 
if I make my price low enough, that I’m going 
to sell my 1913 Model, 


Galloway Engines 
$50 To $300 Lower In Price 


than asked for the next best engine on the market. 
You can’t go wrong on a deal like this, My 30, 60, 
90 days’ FREE trial protects you. If you don't want 
the engine after the trial, send it back. I won't 
charge you a cent for the use you have had of it. 
Free Book Reveals the Secret 
of my exceptionally low prices and why I can under- 
sell everybody on engine of equal quality. It also 
explains what a good engine should be and how 
much to payforit. Write for book today, learn these 
things for yourself and get my special '913 propo- 
sition and prices. Write NOW, before you forget it, 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
675BZ Galloway Station Waterloo, lowa 









































1% to 
12H. P. 
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Owing to our close factory connections we offor 
these great engines at prices that will enable you to 


Save $25 to $350 





BOHO 


Starts easy in cold weather. Patented mixer, new, 
simple and igni 
features. 
best gasoline engine in all the world. 


and describes all BOHON 
grinders, etc. 

















GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


The simplest engine made. Fewest working parts. 


i positive igniter and many other valuable 
Thousands of satisfied users say it is the 


GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 


Let us send our large engine folder. It illustrates 
_B engines as well as crushers, 
Write now—we will save you money. 


D. T. BOHON CO. 
110 Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 














Union Officials Recomend Tobacco 


Prizeries. 
E HAVE just received a tele- 
gram to the effect that the 
Farmers’ Union officials who met at 
Lynchburg October 16, recom- 
mend that tobacco farmers build 


prizeries for holding tobacco, but de- 
clare that the ultimate solution of 
the problem is to be found in the 
National Government taking over 
the tobacco business as a Govern- 
ment monopoly. 


Every advertiser offering land for 
sale in this issue of The Progressive 


Farmer has been required to give 
references as to his reliability and 
financial standing. We realize, of 


course, that no man should buy land 
anywhere until he has visited the 
community, and compared prices of 
several dealers, but we have no hesi- 
tation in recommending the adver- 





tisers in this issue to any and every 
man who thinks of buying a farm in | 


the South. Write to them. 


| 
| 
t 


| ture don’t have to be in good condition. 






























Farms For Sale in Virginia 
—and North Carotina 


Over ten thousand acres near 
prosperous city. Come and see 
and you will buy here where 
cheap, 


E. B. 
Danville, 


\ 


this 
them, 
land is 


MEADE COMPANY, Inc. 


Virginia. 














| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Special Offer—Send 10 cents for 6 months 
(trial) subscription to “The Georgia Crack- 
er,’’ Millwood, Georgia. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patent 


and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
L Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C, 
For Exchange—I will exchange nico ap- 





ples for peas, chickens, 
know what you hav: 
Sylva, N. C. 


calves. Let 
A. B 


pigs 
to offer. 


Irie 
Diils, 


Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
etc.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
Ad- 












diananolis, Ind. 





Remember that if what you 
is not advertised in the Progressive 
you can often get it by putting 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 






wish to buy 
Farmer, 
a little 





1122 




















bottom ejecting Pump, 


(30) 


‘The Remington Cubs 


demenstrate the only 


fi 








Gun ji; 


/ 
4 


EMINGTON 


UMC 


Solid-Breech, Hammerless. Safe. 


Bottom Ejecticn—empry shells are thrown downward—smoke 


and gases must go the same way, too—insunng uninterrupted 
sight—rapid pointing always. 

Solid Breech—Hammerless—perfectly baianced—a straight 
strong sweep of beauty from stock to muzzle. 

Three Safety Devices—accidental discharge impossible. 




































































MAKING THE HOME GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE, 


X.—How to Lay Out and Construct Walks and Drives on the 
Home Grounds—Why Needless Walks Injure the Looks of a 





Place and How Good Ones Help. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





By Prof. L. 


F COURSE walks and drives are 
necessary on the home grounds. 


Even if they were not needed, 


the home would appear very inhos- 


| pitable without them. If 


| the 
' to look at 


the walks 
are not present, it gives the home 
appearance of being something 
from a distance rather 
than to enter. Yet we find a great 
many of our homes with no well de- 
fined walks leading to the house. 
These walks within themselves do 
not add any beauty whatever to the 
place, but a well built walk and a 
well kept walk does look a whole lot 
better than ‘‘paths’’ made across the 


| grounds at the most convenient place. 


'a trodden place called a‘‘path,” 














































f Simple Take-Down—a quarter turn of the barrel does it— 
carrying, cleaning, interchange of barrels made easy—your 
fingers are your only tools. 
For trap or field work the fastest natural pointer. 
Your dealer has one. Look it over today 
Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway 5 New York City 
THE UNIVERSAL CAR 
For this you've waited! The 
big reduction in prices takes 
the Ford car out of the luxury 
class and makes it an every- 
day farm necessity. At its 
new price the Ford must be- 
' come an indispensable part 
of every farmer’s equipment. 
Runabout - - - - $525 
Touring Car - - - 600 
Town Car - - - - 800 
These new prices, f. 0. b. Detroit, with all 
equipment. An earlp order will mean an 
early delivery. Get catalogue No. 323-A from 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
cet bate: ONLY $10.00 
Ni OF logue Cash, bal 5 buy 
\N fd eoneowr ee 
\ Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 
tite Fer FOCE CATALOGUE, 
Century Manufacturing Co., 
Dep’t 718 East St. Louis, Ill. 
Se", Malai os HUSTLER PLANER and) MATCHER 
< << av Don’t give a big part of the profiton your lumber to amill, 


Instalia HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER and get that extra profit yourself. 
Will dress 24 
ick and make three side mouldings. Capacity 20 to 40 


iil surface, match fl.oring and ceiling, make mouldings. 
€ 1 


, Mill Machine: y. Edgers, Swing Saws. e 
s in free Catalog 52 


M IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











Our advertisers 


guaranteed to be reliable. 


There should be just as many paths 
on the grounads as are really neces- 
sary for the convenience of the oc- 
cupants and others who frequent the 
home, and no more. As has just 
been said, a walk looks better than 
and 
these ‘paths’? will always be made 
unless walks are put wherever they 
are needed. But, under no circum- 
stances, should a walk be placed on 
the grounds supposing that it will 
add to the beauty of the place. If 
it is not needed for convenience, leave 
it out. 


To locate the drives and walks 
properly requires some thought and 
study. Study your place carefully 
and decide from what directions the 
most of the travel will come and go 


| from the house and locate the walks 


and drives at these places. If your 
place is so located that there will 


very seldom be any travel from any 
particular side of the house, do not 
put a walk there. are such 
places around nearly all houses, and 
very frequently we see walks at such 
places. However, this is a point that 
will have to be sett!ed by each in- 
dividual for himself, but it is not a 
difficult one, as you easily de- 
termine from which directions the 
majority of the travel to and from 
the house will be. 


Make Curved Watks. 
Ones. 


There 


ean 


Not Straight 


Asa general rule, the walks should 
be as short as possible, yet this would 
give you ae straight walk, as a 
“straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points,’ and not 
any of the walks should be straight 
unless they are very short ones. It 
is true that walks are made for con- 
venience, but we should make them 
as attractive as possible in order that 
they may not hurt the looks of the 
grounds any more than necessary. A 
long and straight walk is always ugly 
on the account of its extremely for- 
mal appearance, and it should be put 
' down as an iron-clad rule in this 
kind of work never to make the 
walk straight if it is to be more than 
@ very short one. A walk which 
curves gracefully is attractive, and 
causes you to think of the place as 
quiet and restful, and such thoughts 
are not likely to come to you if the 
walk is straight and formal looking. 
Of course. you do not want the 
walks so arrenged that you will have 
to cover sreat deal of extra 
to reach the house. You want a 
more or direct entrance to the 
house, but this does not require a 
straight walk, as the few feet that 
will be added to the distance by 
curving the walk gradually will not 
be enough to be noticeable or im- 
portant. 


space 


less 


The proper width of the walks and 
drives will depend very largely upon 
how much they are to be used. A 
very narrow walk does not look at- 


tractive, neither does a very wide 
| one, but they should be made the 
width required for convenience. For 


the average home grounds a width 


A. Niven. 

of five feet seems to be the Most gas 
isfactory. Of course, walks on be 
grounds as school grounds should p 
nade considerably wider, pr ; 
the ones to the main entrance my 
building. No walk should be ay 
narrower than three feet unless = 
is some special reason for doing 


Hiow to Lay Off the Walk 


After you have decided what gen 
eral directions the walks ang drive 
shall take, the obtaining of the curid 
or the actual laying out of them i ti 
next thing. There are Several yy 
of obtaining these curves, and { 
one who has never before done 
thing of the kind, it will appear ¢ 
ticult, but it really is not, Befy 
starting with the actual laying oy 
of a walk determine exactly where j 
is to start and where it is to g 
A civil engineer could give yoy, 
exact curve for the walks, but thi 
is not necessary for ordinary yo 
‘Any person with a keen eye can 
the work very well by means, 
driving down stakes and stretchy 
a string on the outside of the liney 
stakes. The sharper the curve t 
thicker it will be necessary tog 
the stakes. After you have decid 
upon the starting and Stoppis 
points of the walk, drive down sta 
at each place and tie the ends of 
long string to each one, leaving 
plenty of “‘slack’’ in the string; 
make a curve. Then decide hovw fi 
cut you want the curve to go abo 
half way between the two stakes a 
pull the string out to this pointa 
drive down a stake to hold the strig 
in place. Do the same thing betwe 
the center stake and the stakes 
ether end of the walk. Keep onp 
ting in stakes in this way until t 
curve appears even and graceful 
the eye. You will find it necessu 
to pull up some of the stakes 
put them further out or further in 
you put in more stakes. In oth 
words you will have to keep movil 
them about until you obtain thed 
sired curve, as it is impossible top 
them all in the proper place t 
first time. The stakes at either a 
should be driven securely int 
ground in order that the string a 
be stretched tight. After this 
cone obtain the desired width off 
walk by a stick the length of 
width of the walk, having oneé 
placed against the stakes at mi 
angles, and another stake tél 
driven down at the other end of 
stick. Then place string arountt 
line of stakes and the walk is! 


any 





out. Binder twine is about the} 
kind of string to be used for! 


purpose. Any drives necessaly 
the grounds should be laid out ia! 
same way, but do not have aay il 
of them than is necessary. it is! 
often that two vehicles will wall 
pass each other on the grounds, ! 
less the place is a very large one! 
they should be made just 
enough for one vehicle in this 
Kight to ten feet is the proper ™ 
for a single drive and from 15® 
feet for a place where vehicles" 
be likely to pass each other. 
How to Make the Walk. 
After the welks are laid ob 
next thing is to build them UD 
inexpensive way of building w 
ordinary dirt walk on the st 
is as follows: Without ren? 
either the strings or stakes from’ 
laid-off walk cut down the ed 
the walk about three inches © 





with a straight-edge shovel. — 
the cut right on a line Wl 
string. Cut off the soil for abt 


foot from the string towards | 
center of the walk and thro 
soil in the center of the Wa 
off the soil the full three © 
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Protect your crops and stock. 


ffal Cleveland Indianapolis Louisville New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle x % 
not. —Befy ees Caenge Dallas ansas City Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh St. Louis layers is a complete roofing in itself. 
Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Omaha San Francisco Syracuse When combined they have a durability 


al laying oy 


Bostoa 
Toronto Montreal 
actly where 


It costs less per year of servicethan any other roofing you 
can use—for it lasts longer, and its first cost is its only cost. 

It improves the appearance of buildings, adds to their 
yalue, and affords perfect fire protection. J-M Asbestos 
Roofing is suitable for all types of buildings. Your dealer 
has it—or we'll ship it from our nearest Branch. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Put on a new roof now— while work is slack 


Better make all your buildings weather tight before the bad weather starts. 
leaky roof can cause more damage than a good 
new one would cost. Before you put on any kind ofa roof, be sure to find out all about 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 





A Few A 


serve it. 


chemical fumes. 





We will mail you 


literature on roofing, and a sample of 
the wonderful fire-proof Asbestos 
Rock from which J-M Asbestos Roof- 
ingis made,if you send your address 
on a postaland ask for Book No. 9164, 


some interesting 
Anyone can apply it. 


the roll of roofing. 








For Canada--THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Limited 





Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 


Winnipeg Vancouver 


DDD 


> PR 





dvantages 
J-M Asbestos Roofing 


Affords perfect fire protection. 
Needs no coating or graveling to pre- 


Vill not rust, rot, crack or melt. 
Is not affected by heat, cold, gases or 


Has no tar to melt and crack. 

Has no gravel to wash or blow off. 

There is practically no wear-dut to it. 
J-M Asbestos Roofing laid over 25 years 
ago is still giving good service. 


Requires no special tools. : 
sary cement and nails are included with 


Keeps buildings warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than any other roofing, 
Consists of several sheets of fireproof 
asbestos felt cemented together with 
Either of these 


that is almost without limit. 
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right up next to the string and grad- 
willy decrease the depth as you go 
towards the center of the walk. Now 
rke over the loose soil in the center 
ofthe walk with an ordinary garden 
rake and pack it with the back of the 
shovel or some kind of a roller. If 
the soil is of a clayey nature, put 
asnall amount of sand on top. If 
gaudy, put a small amount of clay 


and stopp on top and the walk will become 
re down std tard, In this way a well rounded 
the ends ff walk will be obtained, and it looks 
ne, leaving (Mg much more attractive than the 
the string @ommon, flat walk that is so com- 
ecide how ff monly seen on the ordinary home 
re to go abig rounds, 


two stakes a 
this point a 
hold the strig 
thing betwe 
the stakes 
. Keep on pi 
way until t 
nd_ graceful j 
rd it necessi 
the stakes ay 
or further ia 
kes. In oth 
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»g necessaly 
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t have any ml 
sary. itis 
les will wall 
he grounds, ! 
ry large one® 
lade just Bed. 
cle in - It is not the writer’s intention, 
the proper M"er, to go over the ground so 
id from 19 it‘rably covered by Prof. Niven 
ere vehicles tit to Make some suggestions in sa, 
h other. a to the planting and care of 
the Walk. They give more beauty to a 
ire laid out,§ ‘than can be secured in any oth- 
ild them UP. 


Ii will be necessary to trim down 
the edges of the walks two or three 
times each year in order that they 
nay be kept smooth and attractive. 
Just throw what soil is trimmed off 
in the center of the walk and rake 
itover and smooth it up. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR TREE 
PLANTING. 


You Can Afford to Take a Great Deal 
of Pains to Get Good Shade Trees. 


VERY large measure of comfort 

and health would be secured by 
those who contemplate establishing 
bones, if they wou'!d follow the wise 
and practical suggestions of Prof. 
Niven in deciding upon a proper lo- 
tation for the dwelling. These sug- 
festions are so simple that any man 
of (rdinary understanding can easily 
tollow them and so far from adding 
M0 the cost, he will save money by 
Adonting them. 

Ignorance and carelessness in re- 
gill to this matter is responsible for 
he sacrifice of a great many valu- 
Rble lives, to say nothing of the loss 
of time and money that are inev- 
Fable in ceses of sickness that might 
Msily have been prevented by a little 
Mtelligent care. The importance of 
acing a dwelling where the sur- 
windings can be kept in sanitary 
Mdition cannot be too strongly 


t Way i i it i 
i ‘ay and, this being the case, it is 
i ssible to be too careful both in 


building " flection ar Recess 
on the SUM: N of varieties and in their 
‘thout remi@™l 08. It is best, whenever it is 


Oss! : Ae 
ble to avoid it, never to top 


- stakes from ee : a 
rwn the edgé “Saad th« simple reason that there 
ree inches j eems to be a perfect union 


e shovel. Mg ey the top where 
line will | om it the limbs that sprout out 
soil for abv and this is a source of weak- 
ing towards | a very often, when the tree 
. and thro" | struction - be large, results in its 
of the wah) tom te — a severe wind storm 
ull three ix it ge heavy coating of ice. Then, 
ems to be almost impossible 


is 


it sawed 


a 












to prevent the entrance of fungi, the | 


spores of which are always present 
in the atmosphere; and 
gain entrance the tree will ultimate- 
ly succumb to their attacks. 

It is never 
nursery-grown tree, but 
of forest trees it is sometimes un- 
avoidable, and when this is the case, 
the top should be kept covered with 
coal-tar a precaution against the 
entrance of moisture and of fungi, 
if it be possible in the case of the 
latter. 


necessary 


as 


A topped tree will give a greater 
spread than one that is not topped, 
but it is never quite so shapely, and 
is short-lived in comparison with the 
other. Cutting back the limbs as 
suggested by Prof. Niven, and also by 


nearly all the large nurseries is, in | 
the opinion of the writer, wrong. The | 


better plan is to remove them all, 
flush with the body of the tree, leav- 
ing a small tuft at the top, in case 
of untopped trees. These wounds 
should be covered with coal-tar and 
the bark will soon cover them, leav- 
ing no perceptible scar. 
As suggested by Prof. Niven, 
giving the trees plenty of space, and 
if this be done, there need be no 


worry about their assuming the right | 


shape, for they will shape them- 
selves better than any human hands 
could possibly do. There are some 
trees that will not do this, but they 
are worthless and should never be 
planted. This, the selection and 
planting of trees, is a case where ig- 
norance is costly, for it may be safe- 


ly asserted that a very large ma- 
jority of the cities and towns of the 
South have spent more money on 


worthless trees than good ones would 
have cost—if the selection and va- 
rieties ard the planting had 
placed in the hands of a tree expert: 
Wherever possible, trees, after, He- 
ing planted, should be boxed mM or- 
der to protect the body frony the 
heat of the sun which very./often 


causes the death of the tree, tl : at 
splitting the bark and dryingffiip the 


sap. 

In a future issue the writer will 
make some suggestions as to the best 
varieties of trees for lawn, park and 
street planting. 

W. D. WOOD. 
Darlington, S. C. 


Clean up all rubbish from the gar- 
den this fall and burn it. A long 
start in the control of insect pests 
and diseases can be made by using 
prevention measures. Burning ; 


the rubbish will destroy great qu nea : 
| @ 


tities of eggs and numbers of hiber- 
nating insects.—H. M. C. 


How much strength eagh man hath 
best proved by occasions of adversity: for 
such occasions do not make a man frail, 
but show of what temper he is.—Imitation 


of Christ. 
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ROOFING 


EVERYBODY IS INTERESTED 


We Put Money In Your Pocket 
BY SAVING YOUR ROOF PAINTING WHEN WE SELL YOU 


REX RED 


AND FURNISH 


COLOR AND PROTECTION 


Write Us For Information and Prices. 


Smith-Courtney Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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rnin 
set fire to the home 
covered with 


Certain-teed Roofing 


Quality Certified— Durability Guaranteed 
In large cities, where there is great 
danger of conflagrations, “‘fire zones’ 
are being established in which wooden 
shingle roofs are not allowed. Your barn or 
home may be saved by using Certain-teed 
Roofinz— it’s practically fire-proofand smothers 
the flames from underneath. Investigate 
Certoin-teed Rubber Roofing. It lasts longer, 
Costs less and is easy tolay. It is made both in 
rolls and shingles— guaranteed for 15 years. 
Save money by getting prices from your local 
dealer—see that the Certain-teed label is on 
each roll or bundle—also write today for book, 
AWo “How to Build for LESS Money’”— Free. 
GENERAL ROOFING MFG. COMPANY 


Pa. Marscilles, fll, East St. Louis, ill. 
bag 9 d San Francisco 


TRAPPERS! 


*t Be Ski 
Don’t Be Skinned 
et for your Furs, absolutely free. Our con- 
a nothing to lose and if you take our advice 
I. ABRAHAM 


Sar Prices this year will be higher than ever before. Send 
Faential information will protect you. Re- 

> you will get more money for your Furs than 

255 N. Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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us your name and address and we will keep you 
Ne. posted the entire season, just what you should 
ee 
“19 member it costs you nothing. You have 
~ you ever did in your life before. Address 





} Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
| ° 
' do as they promise. 
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Read This Letter 
Texas, 1912. 
P. W. Goodman, Pres. Regal Tailoring Co 
Here’s a picture of my store, showing you & 
the new front I just had putin. It will be 
two years next month that I started with you 
When I left my old position I was earning 
$12 aweek. Things are diferent now. If I 
don't make $15 a day I think business is 
ba: RALPH H. HORTON. 


d. 
Let Me Start You in 
Business —You Can’t Lose 


Don’t bo satisfied with @ salary. No man can 
afford to pay more than half what you earn 
A Get in business for yourself. I will show you 
~ =~ how—will start you up and furnish 
everything. 


A 2c Stamp Puts You in 
Business for Yourself 


My company has set aside a certain 
sum to advance our business where § 
we are not represented This money 
enables me to make an unheard-of 
offer. I furnish everything—a com- 
plete outfit, with newest samples, 
large fashion plates, tape measure, 
etc.—without charging you ONE cent for it. This en- 
ables ANY man to start on the road to fortune without 
risking acent. I will teach you. I will give you the 
benefit of my experience. You can start at where most 
men quit. My plan enables you to make biz money from 
the very start. I originated the plan of starting men in 
for themselves. I originated the plan of furnishing 
EVERYTHING free. Lam the first to put out a complete 
outfit and furnish my representatives their own clothes 
at actual factory price. 


. 
Start Making Money Now 
Don’t hesitate—don't wait. Only ono reprosentative in each local- 
ity. Lean only make my special offer to ONE man. So write right 
eway. Move to Easy Street by getting your letter In the mail-box. 
A postal willdo, Address me personally, P. W. Goodman, President 


Regal Tailoring Co., 836 Regal Bidg., Chicago § 


TRAPPERS 


Get More Money For Your Furs __ op 


Don’t ship anyone furs till you get io, 



















Every Garment” 
Union-Made 
Shipped 
Express 
Prepaid 








Our Free Bulletin quoting cash prices ¢° Gi 
we actually pay for Coon, Mink, yp 0 
$ , 






hi Mig 
Oppossum and other furs. Wecharge (| WF)” 
nocommissions, Write today for Free \3j}_ 4g 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 8 A 





















NATIONAL FUR AND WOOL cO., f° 


358 Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! BUYERS! 
* Make More Mo Read 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper 124-200 page 

» magazine about game, guns, dogs, 


% h, roots, trappin secrets, 10c. Camp & Trail, 16- 
page weekly, same subjects, raw fur reports, prices, 5c. 
R. HARDING, Publisher, Box 609 Golumbus. Ohio 
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Reduced Fares 
to the Southwest 


Oct. 1 and 15, Nov. 5 and 19, 
Dec. 3 and 17, 1912 

















































Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
O Missouri and Old Mexico 


Stopovers allowed at points west of Missis- 
/ sippi River, on both going and return trip. 
: Return limit 25 days. 


Splendid service via Frisco and Memphis. 
For full information and rates write 


A. P. Matthews, District Passenger Agent, Frisco Lines 
6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 




















THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 


FUNSTEN'=:CASH“FURS! 


We Want Ten Million Dollars’ Worth of Furs 
Biggest Prices! Better Grading! Most Money by Return Mail! 


Those are the advantages you have in sending your fursto Funsten. We 
are the largest in the world in our line. The biggest American, Canadian 
and rear oo buyers are represented at our regular sales. Competition for 
Funsten Furs is greatest. As we sell furs in larger quantities and get more 
spot cash, we can pay you more cash for yours than you can get anywhere. 
We count on large volume of business and smal! margin of profit. Notravel- 
. ing buyers—do all our business direct with you. We want ten million dol- 
AN. lars’ worth of furs. We want your shipments, anything—from one skin up. 

\ H H H Do trapping during spare time. It’s good 

\ Big Money in Trapping sport and pays big. Tink, coon, skunk, 

\\\ muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, white weasel and all kinds of furs are valuable. 

\ Tra Ss To accommodate trappers and shippers we furnish traps, including 
\\\\ p the famous VICTOR at factory cost. Largest stock in U. 8. 


\ Funsten Animal Bait Guaranteed to increase your catch or money 















4 back. Beware of imitations. Funsten Animal 
Baits won Grand Prize at World’s Fair in 1904. . 8. Government uses 
Funsten Baits. One can ot Funsten Anima! Bait brought one man in St. 
Michaels, Alaska, 108 clear profit. Costs only $lacan. Different kinds for 
a)’ different animals. hether you are an experienced trapper or just a beginner, we 
i can help you catch more furs—make more money. Write today for free Trapper’s 
Guide, Game Laws and Trapper’s Supply Catalog—three books in one—Fur Market 
Reports, Funsten Safety Fur Shipping Tags, etc. ALL FREE (3 


ce 2) 
Funsten Bros. & Co., 140 Funsten Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


BEST BY TEST—96 YEARS , KELLY DUPLE 
Plant Your Acre| @ Bea) 


TAR 
} SARs Write for Our Free Book | 


% Fullinstructions for planting and caring for trees 

% and shrubs—the boiled-down experience of four 

§ generations of orchard and nursery men. To 
plant an orchard is the duty of every man. 

e 4 Department, in charge 

Special Service of Tralned men, will 

help you start your orchard right; suggest best 

varieties for your locality; advise as to pruning, 

spraying, cultivating, ete. This service is free. 

STARK BROS. Nurseries & Orchards Co. 

LOUISIANA, MO. Established 1816 















GRINDING 
MILLS 


Only mill made with a double set of 
grinders or burrs. Have a grinding 









other mill of equal size, therefore, 
Do Twice as Much 
Work. 


mi Grind ear corn, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
barley, kaffir corn, cote 
ton seed, corn in 
shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me- 
fa dium or fine, 
power than any other mill. 


D engines, Write for new catalog. 


& Nitg. Co., Box 315 Springfield, Ohio 





THE PROGRESSIVE PARMgp | 





ve, ruined my health by 








| Ev erybody 


: Miller, 
‘ taken it. 


' over, one of the brightest young men 


| thousands of lives that might be sav- 
ied 


Surface of just double that of any | 


Require 25% less | 
















The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Dri 













: For putting out both fertilizer 

f and grain in the drill at one 
rs and the same operation, cover- 
‘ ing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing. 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 


The GANTT 
patent cotton 
planters and 

guano distributors 
are the bestimple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 
the market. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
For prices call on 
your merchant or 
write us direct, 4 




































: i aout ihe too m 
OUR HEALTH TALE, | work and exposure, and 20 years tt 
J t} three esi "C3 } . ago 
6 three best doctors up there had 
T 7 a consultation and said 1] wou « 
TYPHOID VACCINATION. = ® fonsultation and said ! would d 


than six 
ything fo 
+0 Florida, 


: ” months. So I sold eve) 
Who Has Ever Lost @ \nat {could get and came 


Friend From Typhoid Should En- j; 


a ites XEr have been glad of it over si 
courage the Use of This Wonder- aiino I have never enjoyed the re, 
a ure of living on a farm, for nal 
FTER reading your comment on made me promise when a 


he Signed 


| the death of Mr. W. S. Cobb, of the deed to that farm th T wowta 

On above dates reduced fare, home- | Robeson County, I am constrained never ask her to live on another one 
: . ° ° : | to ask if the Editor of The Progres- as I always found more work thay 

seekers tickets will be sold from points in : sive Farmer has ever been vaccinated I could possibly do. My trienty 
the Southeast, via Frisco Lines to points in {as a preventive against typhoid came to the depot with me wheny 
| fever. left with my family for Florida, and 


Honest now, how many of the Ed- remarked to each other thai 


: : 1 would 

itorial Staff have ever been vacci- soon be shipped back in a coffin, 
| nated to prevent typhoid? During all this time we have never 
J. M. JARVIS. had any chills, fever or malaria, 


C. 


Reply by Mr. Poe:—‘Honest, 
now,’’ Brother Jarvis, I have taken 
the typhoid vaccination, and my wife 
has taken it, and my sister has taken 
it, and our Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. Pearson, has taken it; and Mr. 
our Managing Editor, has 

I have not inquired about 
Butler and Prof. Massey. More- 


Winston-Salem, N. which some folks think Florida 4 
noted for. The first winter J] was 
here I bought ten acres of fine land, 
and my father and I bought a Shovel 
and an ax and grubbed most of the 
trees out and chopped them into 
cord-wood, burning the brush and 
stumps. I went back to Iinois 
a visit six months later weighing 1% 
pounds in place of 140 [I Weighed, 
when I came here. I sold the lang 
I bought for $35 an acre for $199 
per acre, and I am still buying anj 


Dr. 


ever connected with The Progressive 


; selling, altho I have about 5,0 
Farmer, Mr. Will E. Marshall, died Ss ig cg i: 00 acre 
last spring, whose life might have at present, mostly raw land becam 
ma 4 os = I don’t get good tenants. 
been saved had he only been suf- 


ficiently impressed to take this treat- I enjoy reading every copy of Th 


ment as he thought of doing last Progressive Farmer from cover t 

waar ; cover, but can’t get my tenants ty 

. . . take any interest in it as they 
To think of the thousands and a hey ar 


Florida crackers and say all the 
want is to make a good living eagy, 
People called me the crazy Yanke 
when I came to this county, decau# 


every year since this wonderful 
preventive of typhoid has been dis- 
covered, makes me wish to do every- : 
: vay ; : P I would plow deep with two or thre 
thing in my power to increase its use. is 
me 4 wins horses, turning under all the hay] 
The tests of it in the United States ..., : 2 
Fas ; didn’t want to cut with my mowing 
Army indicate it would reduce the af Pe 
: nee A Ae machine, green for fertilizer, Ani 
ravages of typhoid, I believe, by over ; A : 
aig say, When they would see my crops anf 
| 90 per cent, if it were universally aa ‘ 
= é 7 want to know what I fertilized with, 
| adopted. Everybody ought to be vac- és 
ee : f . I told them nothing but sweat from 
cinated against smallpox, and there 
; i me and my horses. 
is even stronger reason for taking 


| 
i 
| 
j 


the vaccination against typhoid since Farming and grazing land is # 
the disease is so much more pre- Cheap in this country that peopl 
valent than smallpox, while the vac- Who have any ambition have stot 


and farms of their own, and tho 
who have no ambition never will har 
anything. 


cination itself makes one feel bad 
| only a few hours at the most. Per- 
sonally, IT have had more discomfort " 
from a stumped toe when I was work- ; O. A. STEENBURG., 
ing barefoot on my father’s farm Gainesville, Fla. 

than I had from the three applica- - 


tions of the typhoid vaccine, the A Land of Great Opportunities 


germs being merely injected by a : i : 
needle-prick in the skin. A LTHO I was born in the Stated 
Yes, sir, I have taken the typhoid 4% Virginia my education and b 
vaccination, and I would advise ev- ‘ieSS experience were obtained norul 
erybody else to do the same—every- Of Mason and Dixon Line. There 
| body who has ever known any thing fore, I may be classed are te 
of the ravages of the terrible mala- mew-comers to the “New South. 
dy, or followed the coffin of any Seven years ago I came to Gril 
friend or relative whose life might ville County, more on account of wi 
have been saved if medical science health than otherwise. Since co 
| had earlier discovered this great pre- ing, my health has not only — 
ed, but I have also become grea 


ventive. Lex 

impressed with the great possibiliti 
of this section, where the climates 
good, the people cordial and friel 
ly and land comparatively cheap, # 
susceptible of producing fine ct 
when properly worked. 

I have’ seen produced here sl 
excellent corn, cotton,  tobad# 
wheat, oats, timothy, and a varia 
of forage crops that I am convil® 
there is a great opportunity in & 
section for practical farmers ws 
know how to prepare the soil 
properly cultivate their crops. 

As to the markets it may be! 
interest to note prices re eived 4 
farm products during the past 








| This Man Came South for His Health. 


WAS born a farmer, at Farming- 
| ton, 24 miles west of Peoria, II- 
| linois, and am proud of it. Thirty 
| years ago, when I became of age, I 
| pought a $10,000 farm there from 
AL neighbor who knew my _ abil- 
ify to work, on six years time, with 
interest at 8 percent. I paid it all 
in three years. The hired man and 
myself worked from daylight as long 
as we could see, raising an average 
of 120 acres of corn each year, be- 
sides putting up about 100 tons of 
| hay, which we hauled to Peoria. In 


the winter time and rainy days we years: id 
cut and hauled several hundred cords Corn, 75 cents to $1 per _ 
of wood each year, besides tending wheat, 90 cents to $1.25 per - 
to the stock and keeping up the oats, 45 cents to 70 cents pert 
fences. I tell the young farmers shel; hay, $20 to $25 per “i 
here if they would work like I used bacco, 10 cents to 50 cents 
to, they would all be rich. And when pound. 


It is a marvel to me that farm 
looking for new locations hav 
long passed by this land of prem 
but the day is coming when the! 


I tell them about husking a crib of 
100 bushels of corn on a race in ten 
hours, they look at me as if they 
wanted to call me a liar, but they 








IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS, 


PAY YOU TO ADVERTISH IT 
SURE IT WILL PAY YOU BE- 












of immigration will surely a 
way. B. M. CALDW 
Oxford, N. C 


don’t on account of my size, which 
is now 200 pounds. 
i I did like many other 


farmers Cc. 
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Why Keep Cows On the Farm? 


(Continued from page Ae 


makes the farm seem more of a 
part of the whole creation. 

Southern farmers ought to have 
many more cows than they have— 
not many to each farm, but a great 
many more to the township or coun- 
ty. The cows should be graded to 
be good catt le as rapidly as possible, 
and will be when the farmers really 
take an interest in cattle. Or I might 
say when the farmers begin to grade 
up and get better cattle, more inter- 
est will be taken in cows and in but- 
ter-making. Work it either way, and 
it will pay. A lot of good dairymen 
over the South have good herds now, 
and a good bull calf can be bought 
fora small sum. I would advise the 
farmers of every township to get a 
good bull calf in the neighborhood, 
or many calves, or older bulls if they 
can, and to grade up their stock as 
fast as possible, that the Southern 
farm may make a plenty of good 
butter for the Southern table, for 
it can be done as well and as prot- 
itably as any place in the United 

BION H. BUTLER. 





Prof. Dan T. Gray Comes to 
North Carolina. 

ROW, Dan T. Gray, 

Animal Husbandry at 

bama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 

burn, Ala., since 1905, has resigned 

from that institution and 


Professor of 
the Ala- 


PROF. DAN T. 


the position of Animal Husbandman 


GRAY. 


of the North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station. It is a distinct 
loss to the livestock interests of Ala- 
bama, but we congratulate North 
Carolina and felicitate ourselves that 
Prof. Gray's remarkably effective 
Work for our livestock interests is 
hot to be lost to the South. 

Prof. Gray was born in Missouri 
Mastock farm and received his co!- 
lege education at the Universities of 
Missouri and Illinois. His work at 
the Alabama Experiment Station and 
1 co-operation with the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry has coin- 
manded attention all over the South. 
His experiments in feeding hogs, es- 
Pecially with the liberal use of graz- 
ing crops: in the feeding of concen- 
trates to beef cattle on pasture; and 
in the Winter feeding of beef cattle 
and calves, stand out as among the 
best work done along these lines, be- 
Cause of their extensive nature and 
Practical application to Southern 
Conditiong., 

The experimental work of the De- 
Partment of Agriculture and the Ag- 
reultural and Mechanical College has 
been combined and Prof. Gi ray is to 
be the head of the animal husbandry 


= throughout the State for both 
‘MStitutions. 





“Sed is sawmill season on the farm, but 
oUt his Fone fin or sawmill engineer blows 
Water § boiler once per week, as muddy 
Cage Babee _“mud-burn” the fire box and 
it at all xplosion. Use clear pure water 

a Pe ssible, and save heavy life risks, 


Fant, 







accepted | 





“The Hog Cholera Serum a Success. 


[er yer 

















the good for vor. 
roll up a cigare“ie. 















Sold eve:ywhere in the 5c toppy 
red cloth bags (handy for cigarette 
smokers) and 10c tidy red tins. 


) “Everybody’ s Smoke” 


Lidddedj 






BD gecesi ALBERT tobacco is the kind you and every other 
man can get chummy with, because it won’t bite your tongue, 
won’t smell up the house or your clothes and is just a clean, whole- 

some smoke Without a disagreeable feature. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


It cost three years’ time and a fortune for us 
to perfect this wonderful smoke. 
game enough to spend roc for a liberal tin 
to prove what we tell you is just what 
thousands of pipe-happy men now know? 


Are you 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


VEE Bn: 


Ye tlle 







bon Asal ! 















\ acsbeieieas - SALEM, N. C. 


is made by a patented process that takes out the sting and leaves only 
Smoke Prince Albert in your old jimmy pipe or 
You just can’t beat it! 


No other tobacco can be like Prince Albert, 
because no other brand can be made like it. 
\ You’ll hear a lot about ‘just as good as 
Prince Albert,’ but our word for it, you can- 

not find the equal of Prince Albert anywhere, 


Prince Albert is also sold in hand- 
some glassortin pound and half. 
gound humidors. 






































HEREWITH give you 

ience of myself, L. A. 
G. R. Johnson with the 
serum. 

About three months ago the chole- 
ra Was very near by us, so we sent on 
and purchased $32 worth of hog 
cholera serum, with a view to treat 
80 head of hogs, weighing from 40 


the exper- 
Johnson and 
hog cholera 





to 100 pounds gross weight. Our hogs 
have been exposed for about two 
months since treated. L. A. John- 
son bas lost one, and has another | 
one that is seriously sick. I have 
one sick, but it is better now. G. R. | 


Johnson has not had a sick one, ex- 
cept some pigs that were not treated. 
Others around here who did not treat 
have lost heavily. 

We have now been treating the 
second time, as the effects are only 
claimed to last for about two months, 
and the cholera was still in our midst, 


and seemed to be in an aggravated 
form. Usually it is out of a section 


in two months. H. M. JOHNSON. 
3easley, N. C. 


Whose Fault j is It that Grass is 
Lacking? 

oo are great opportunities in 

the South for raising fine cattle, 
sheep, hogs, chickens, etc. Cattle 
can graze much longer here than in 
the West or Northwest; sheep almost 
take care of themselves through the 
vear. Hogs put 6n more flesh here 
during the winter because they do 
not need to produce so much heat 








Waterloo 
Gas oline 
Engines 







SAVE MONEY 


Durable and long Q) 
~ wearing. Smallest repair cosi. \ 
. Do all kinds of work. 


Cheapest to run. 


Simple. 
Guaranteed five years. 


Write for big free i.lustrated catalog. 


Lock D-awer 206-3, 


Safe. 
Backed by 
$500,000 factory and 16 years record. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., South. 
Salisbury, N. C. 




















Triends 


not 
whose fault 
enough, 
does clover, 


well 


else. 


in their bodies. 
fowls. 
winter 
yet we had fresh eggs 
everybody 
March and beginning of April. 
Wisconsin 


not 


the 


little grass and that hay is a son of Lue's Artful Premier 12th. | Also 50, pigs by 
‘ P ao * Tas Carolina Masterpiece. Am of‘ering the best of breed- 
abundant as in the West, but ing and individu: alitv at reasonable prices. Inquir- 


tobacco or 


Last 
here 


had 


in 


price 
along. 
It is a fact that in the South there 


right 


cotton, 


The 
winter 
for many a 


same 


young 


for 


any eges 


while we got some every day, 
was better 


for eggs 


is it? 
alfalfa 


and in fact, 


Leesville, Va. 


applies to 
was the coldest 
year, 
all the winter, 
chickens in | 


and Nebraska, 
altho they have had many more hens, 
did 
weeks. 
and 
here 


The grass grows 
grows here, so 
everything 
But the people here for genera- 
tions past have been raising either 
or both, and have] « wy. 
been neglecting everything else. 
FR ANK PELIKAN. 


DUROC BRED 


and | of the highest quality and bree 
such families ds Col. Ohio Chief, 
King’s Crimson Wonder, Again. 

Nuff Again. Service boars, and 

all ages. Write for prices. 


Our 


Mulberry, Tenn. 


GILTS and SOWS 


ding from 


Cherry ae 
Good EB 
pigs of 


L. M. WHITAKER & COMPANY, 











several 


famous sire—Masterpiece 
Lord Premier 3rd, fcr Feb. 





be as described. 


“BERKSHIRE GILTS, BOARS AND PIGS FOR 
SALE” 


Gilts by my sp" endid herd boar—Carolina Master- . 
piece, who carries 62 1-2 pe r cent. of the blood of his 4 
77000—bred to a son of - 

and March farrows— 
young service boars by Carolina Masterpiece and by 


ies answered promptly end everything shioped will 
C. M. THIGPEN, Tarboro, N. C. 











Get started right 
with a pair of pigs 
Address 


FOWLER, Marietta, 


CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 


Georgia. 





Our 
do as 





they promise. 


advertisers are guaranteed to 


ee nm 








for 


Itself 


A complete practical fertilizer drill—not an 
attachment. 

Designed in the fields of the South and built 
to do satisfactory work under the conditions 
peculiar to that section. 

The fertilizer feed is positive—no clogging— 
no banking—no delays. 

Six changes of speed—without’ stopping— 
on both seed and fertilizer. 

Can sow from 50 to 1500 Ibs. fertilizer per acre 
—24 distinct changes of quantity—very accurate. 

The Monitor Double Disc is the only drill that deposits 


the seed at the bottom of the furrow—in two rows—at an even 
depth—with a uniform covering of moist earth. 


The Monitor Way is the Right Way 


It insures more healthy plants to the acre with less seed. 
All the seed grows—all comes up at the same time—with- 
stands drought—ripens uniformly—increases the yield. 


Ask the Flying Dutchman Dealer to show you the Monitor 











Drill and write us today for a free folder. 


| MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept.10 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 




















Get My Low Price On The 
Hercules Stump Puller 


END me your name if you have stumpy land, or even 

afew stumps in your fields. I want to make you a 

price that will save you atleast 50! on the regular 

price of the famous Hercules! This is the best chance that 

you have ever had, to get rid of the stumps in the quickest, 
cheapest and best way. 


Pull Qut The Stumps! 


Stump land is loafer land, robber land, fazluve land. You cant 
All Steel afford to keep stumps. They cost too much money. They 
Triple take away half the realty value of your land—and they rob you 
. of dig crops that you don't get! Let me quote you my price on the 
Power world’s best machine for clearing land. 
3-Year 


Guarantee You Take No Risk 


I'll send the Hercules on 30 days free trial~you totry it in 
your own way, on the stumps in your fields. If you 
keep it, you are still further protected by any un- 
qualified 3-year guarantee which insures the free 
replacement of all broken castings for 3 full years, 
whether the broken castings are your fault or the 
fault of the machine! 


Write Quick For Big Free Book 


You will be glad you wrote. You'll be 
pleased with the photographs, letters and facts 
about the Hercules construction. My price 
will make it easy for you to own a Hercules. 

Nothing to be gained by waiting—much to 

e lost. Write me now while my special 
price offer holds good. Address me personally, 


B. A. FULLER, President. 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY, 
380 2ist Street, Centerville, lowa. 
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— eT BALES HAY — SAWS WOOD 
iEENT YOUR IDEAS nas orn re 
m= $9.000 offered for certain inven- Ts 
Y tions. book “Howto Obtain a Patent” ao ! - 
and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send ir WILY AN Le 
rough sketch for free report as to patent- : eeeN 2) Sake 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at Qa = casas 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. " = 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned nn S$ C0. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


60x27 
Established 16 Years 





1062_F. Street, Washington. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


A BANNER CROP YEAR IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 





Corn Crop Probably a Record-Breaker and Tobacco Crop Also 
—Corn Acreage and Cotton Acreage Coming Close Together 


Tobacco Prices Good. 


By Hon. E. J. Watson, State 
{This is the first of a series of crop reports 
from each State Commissioner 


duces only two great staple 
crops. This year, a third, to- 
bacco, comes up to a_ prominent 
| place in the picture. 
In regard to 
the cotton crop, 
WHICH 28; OF 
course, the larg- 
est of all South 
Carolina crops, 
the acreage as 
compared to last 
year has been re- 
duced by approx- 
imately 12 per 
cent. Last year 
| 2,800,000 acres were devoted to cot- 
ton and of that a considerable quan- 
tity of cotton was not harvested. 
Even the Federal Government this 
year fixed the acreage planted at 
2,604,000. From my intimate know- 
ledge of conditions in the State, par- 
ticularly in the rural sections, I am 
satisfied that this is a larger acreage 
than has actually been devoted to 
cotton. There is every indication 
that the production per acre will ex- 
ceed the average, though I do not be- 
| lieve that it is possible to secure an 
average yield as large as that of last 
year. Prices have been and are be- 
ing maintained far better than last 
year and the actual money value of 
the crop will no doubt be greater than 
| the famous crop of 1911. 
| The State of South Carolina is 
still making wonderful headway 
With its corn campaign. Last year 
1,790,000 acres producing 32,578,000 
bushels of corn, atcording to the 
Federal Government’s conservative 
estimate, were planted. The Federal 
Government this year admits the 
| planting of at least 1,915,000 acres, 
which I am absolutely certain is an 
under-estimate. In my _ opinion, 
which is based on personal observa- 
tion from one end of the State to the 
other, and particularly away from 
railway lines, the total acreage plant- 
ed in corn this year exceeds two mil- 
lion acres. The condition of the corn 
crop has been up to the average gen- 
erally, and in many sections, notably 
the heavy producing Peedee section 
and portions of the Piedmont, the 
| production per acre will be far in 
| excess of anything we have ever 
known. There have been some iso- 
| lated sections in the State where the 
| corn crop has not done as well as it 
| should do, but in those sections that 
| count for the average yield per acre, 
| there has been nothing to injure the 
corn crop. Its market quality also 
promises to be excellent. 

In regard to tobacco, so far the 

actual returns, which are acurately 
| obtained through sworn reports to 
| the Commissioner of Agriculture, in- 
| dicate that 34,000 acres were planted 
| this year. The September figures 
are not yet available, but during the 
months of July and August, 21,273,- 
1 215 pounds were marketed, being an 
| increase over the same period of the 
year 1911 of 15,173,983 pounds. The 
tobacco sold during these two months 
amounted to $2,288,600.20, which 
was an increase of $1,566,547.44. 
The actual increase for these two 
months was greater than the value 
of the total crop for the year 1919 
and also for the year 1911. Not- 
wifhstanding the Federal Govern- 
mént’s report as to conditions dur- 
igz the growing of the tobacco crop, 
the quality of the crop has been ex- 
bllent and the average price paid 
has been 11.76 per pound. 

The average hay crop is being har- 
vested from about 200,000 acres de- 
voted to hay. 

The wheat crop this year was not 


Slave Carolina ordinarily pro- 


MR. WATSON. 


Commissioner of Agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer hopes 


to publi 
of Agriculture in the Squth.] a 


so good as that of the preceding year 
although the yield per acre was near. 
ly a bushel higher than the ten-year 
average. The total production was 
about 727,000 bushels of wheat ag 
compared to 946,000 the preceding 
year. The acreage was increased jn 
some localities, but the weather cop. 
ditions during the winter and spring 
were such as to cause a general ma- 
terial decrease. 

About 350,000 acres were planted 
to oats, yielding about 21 bushels to 
the acre. 

The rice crop will be considerable 
better than usual, both as to quantity 
and quality. 

This has been an excellent year jp 
the trucking districts and a consid 
erable increase will be shown by the 
final figures as to value of product 
when the truck district returns are 
all in. 

Throughout the year there hag 
been more or less excitement and 
some losses in consequence of visits 
from the fall army worm and the 
red spider, but otherwise the year 
has been comparatively free from in- 
sect damage. 

All things considered, notwith- 
standing such very unfavorable 
weather conditions prevailing all dur- 
ing the preparation and planting 
season, it looks very much as if the 
full measure of the year’s work ag- 
riculturally in South Carolina will 
be gratifying. The proper measure 
is the money that results as shown 
by the value of the production. In 
my opinion, from this viewpoint, 
South Carolina farmers will this year 
experience their banner year. Of 
course, any serious break in the 
prices of cotton would very much af 
fect this statement. 





It Paid to Hold This Cotton. 

URING the fall of 1911 we were 

unwilling to sell our cotton at 
the market price, and after it fell 
below 11 cents, we hauled it home 
and stowed it in a good house. Six 
teen bales were thus stowed away, 
and a careful record was kept, both 
of weights and the price prevailing 
on the day each bale was ginned, 
The ginning was paid and the Negro 
tenants were paid the market price 
for their half, which left us in full 
possession of the cotton. 

The average price at the time of 
ginning was 95% cents, and the whole 
lot was worth $905. There was ab- 
solutely no expense for storage of 
anything else, and the cotton was 
kept till May 1 of this year, when it 
was sold for 12% cents. This price 
was received for the cotton delivet 
ed at our railroad station, and the 
buyers paid the freight. Thus, Wé 
made a profit of 2% cents a pound, 
or $222 on the lot. 
resents the market value of four and 
a half bales at the time of ginniDs 
or nearly 25 per cent on the invest 
ment in six months. Contrast this 
with the 4 per cent per annum the 
money is now earning at the banke 

We believe that our success It 
marketing was due to good storage 
facilities and to the fact that the 
cotton was sold in bulk. Also @ 
the fact that we had a mark set, and 
were willing to sell when that mark 
was reached, regardless of how much 
higher it might go. This plan 16 bes 
ing followed again this season, only 
we are going to have it insured this 
time. Forgot to state that the cole 
ton gained substantially in weight. 

W. M. PRESLEY & SON. 

Coldwater, Miss. 


{ greatly appreciate all the a sistance 
are to farmers in answering question& 


R. Church, Madison Heights, Va. 
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Don’t Dread Fire 
Protect your home and buildings. 
D:scard the 


wooden shingles. 
Use Metal Rooting 


about the Annis Patent Sailok for V- 
D or cluster shingle roofing. 
Nail heads covered; no wood 
d labor needed. 
Lightning- proof, 
fire-proof, leak- | 
proof wear-proof. | 
Lowers 1nsurance 
rate. Very hand- 
some. You need go | 

| 
if 
| 
| 





Just te Chattanooga 
—no further—for 
roofing. Nothing 
better in the Uni 
ted States. Get 
the lowest freight 
rate. Quick ship- 
ments and high 
est quality. 

% wand write for metal roofing facts— 
sare protect your property from fire and 
«roofing that will last a litetime. 


tuttanooga Roofing and Foundry Ce. 
ig «= CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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RUBBER ROOFING 


in South; our prices save 

Laeest dealers eii-known Spotless Rub- 
Roofing, 108sq. ft., complete with nails 
wdcommt 35 Ibs. roll 78c.; 2-ply, wt. 45 
ts. roll $1.08; 8-ply, wt. 65 1bs., roll $1.34 
Gpoileas Special Guaranteed Rubber Roof- 
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ing, same size and weight rolls as above, 

complete. pae ias fd ote 
nly, guaranteed 6 years, roll $ 98 
Lply, gu nt a “Al ol pe 


poly, as a ‘s 
inl, 8 
Our Rubber Roofing easy to lay--1l-piece, 
nomil ends nor seconds. Shipped quick; 
little freight. Order from this ad., or 
mite f ° FREE Samples and Catalog. 
{THE SPOTLESS CO., 
% Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 


GALENDAR 
FREE 


Send us your name 
and address witi a 
2-cent stamp to cov. 
er mailing expenses 
and we will eend 
yeu free a beauti- 
fully colored and 
embossed two page 
1913 calendar and 4 
lovely sample post 
cards. Address 
R.O.McGREGOR, 
601 Plymouth PL, 
OHICAGO, ILL 
DEPT, 7: 



















































































































































































DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


Save 83.00 to 622.00 on 






















































YOU SAVE $20.00 


; on @ stecl range when you order from 
} 28.25 we offer this Polished 
ndsomely Nickled, Dour 
estos Lined, Six Hole, 
Extra Heavy Stecl Range, with Fancy 
Base and Oven Thermometer. 
Usual $50.00 value. Other style 
ranges $21.90 to $32.10. Cook 
Stoves, $5.00 and up. Shipped 
uick from Richmond; little freight. 
o need to psy two or three extra 
Profits. We sell direct from factory 
to you, and guarantee satisfaction or 
ey. Reference, First National Bank. 
for FREE Stove and Range Catalog. 


ESS CO., “The South’s Mail Order House,” 
cckoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 






















































GET BETTER LIGHT 


from KE ROS ENE (Coal Oib 
inne? Prot, Rogers, Lewis Institute, Chicago, on 
ae burning lamps show the Aladdin Mantle Lamp 
‘much ieee and gives over twice § 
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wed, {tis odor 































































&sample lamp onggp—>/ 1 


AGENTS WANTED 
Manse engceseary. Every 
needs this amp. Oneagent 
~ over = on money back 3 
Wor ne oe returned, Another sol: 
ah ee inl5days, Evenings made profi- 
* foragents prices and trial offer, 
UMP Company, 374 Gladdin Building, 
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Why Not Have The Best Light? 

















STEEL MANTLE BURNERS. Odore 
288, Smokeless. Maketho home cheerfuS 
‘nd bri ht. 





Three times as much light as 
82 ordinary burner. Every one 2tar- 
Snteed, Just what you need! If your 
dealer doesn’t keop them send his nama 
aadaddress with your name and address 
rig we will mail you a3 many as you wisl 
T 2eceach. Agents Wanted every where. 

HE STEEL MANTLE LIGHT Co. 
332 Huron Stresty Toledo, Ohio 






































































} New 10-pound 
teath B d feather bed ind 
tieed aa 
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Growing Old Gracefully 


(Continued from page 17. 


day-dreams were to become realities. 

The day following Milady’s ar- 
rival, was the scheduled time to visit 
the scenes of her childhood. 

The homestead being 
from the village, we 
when she proposed 
our arguments she turned a deaf 
ear. Had she not footed the dis- 
tance many a time when a mere girl? 
Did not her years rest lightly on her? 
She vowed she had been taking con- 
stitutionals to be in trim for this oe- 
easion. 

The walk was enlivened by happy 
reminiscences related by our friend. 
She was as joyous as a child as she 
noted the landmarks, of which she 
had a vague remembrance. The 
house in the distance stood when she 
was a child, but memory pictured it 
as larger and at a greater distance 
from the highway. The old home or- 
chard remained the same with 
exception that it too had been 
ated farther from the road. 
ancestral house had shrunk to 
its former size and stands nearer the 
driveway, the intervening ‘lawn be- 
ing of smaller dimensions. Memory 
did not retain size and distance ac- 
curately from childhood to old age. 

As we retraced our steps we were 


two tiles 
remonstrated 
walking. To all 


The 
half 


enthusiastic and joyous. Were not 
our imaginations overflowing with 
the glories of old homesteads and 
old age? 

The next morning my friend was 
up With the lark. She was in her 


usual happy mood. 
of song, ‘‘Let a little sunshine in,” 
she confided to me that that was her 
life motto. 

Emerging sweet and sympathetic 
from her own trials, she is brighten- 
ing other lives which pass her on 
life’s way. By coming in contact 
with this womanly woman, the em- 
bodiment of sunshine, my life had 
become fuller. 

This lady cultivates the large in- 
terests and the small pleasures. 
Thought relating to this gift is found 


scattered all through the New Tes- 
! tament. 

She may not be able to buy 
houses and lands, but she always 


MPANY, Burlington, N.C. | 


owns landscapes and sunsets. While 
these things last, life cannot become 


stale and flat to her. A blessed 
personality. 
MARY E. HENRY. 
Conover, N. C. 


Let the Wife Do the Buying. 
DON’T believe in a 


I 


' she gets to spend——neither do I be- 





lieve it right or even good business 
management to allow her so much 
per for running the house, tho 
will answer if the income be sufficient 


Hearing a snatch | 





the | 
situ- ; 








Factory to Your Home 


3O Days 
FREE TRIAL 


Make Your 


Own Terms 





20 YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Save 


stitch sewing machine made.°° 


$25.00 to $40.00 


and possess a sewing machine that the judges at the last National Exposition 
awarded the Gold Medal for being the ** finest, handsomest, most perfect lock- 


t From factory to you is the reason for the very low 
prices of KING SEWING MACHINES. Why youcan save considerable money 


while still owning a beautiful machine that does more and better work and lasts longer 
than any other. Weare the only manufacturers in existence who actually make our own 
machines and sell direct to homes. We eliminate entirely all the expenses and profits 
of agents, dealers, and traveling men, Saving you from $25.00 to $35.00, 


A Sewing Machine Sent on Approval 


you find our claims are tru: and keep the machine, yo. not 
only possess “the finest, handsom<st, mos: perfect sewing 





for your trial. We ask no dzposit, no money down. You 
simply select from our 56-page catalog the style of machine 
you prefer. We deliver itto your home allowing you the 
use of it for 30 days—obligating yourself in no way. 
If you decide itis superior to the machines you have always 
considered best and wisb to keep it, you may pay cash, or 


Make Your Own Terms 


The Most Liberal Sewing Machine Offer 
Ever Heard of. You simply select your machineand 
then, without expense, try it with all its attachments in your 
own home—no salesman to bother or influence you. When 


Write For Our S6-page Book. 





bine made”, but you also save $25.00 and can pay 
for it in litde monthly payments. 


A 20-Year Guarantee 


Goes with each machine. Defects in that time, due to 
material or workmanship, will always be remedied free— 
or replaced with a new machine, or your money refunded, 
The Kin ie strictly ball bearing; has the new- 

est drop-head, automatic lift; is eary 
tunning, and sews a perfect lock-stitch. Quarter-sawed, 


golden oak cabinet. The machine ig complete and 
includes all the attachments. 





Get the facts and learn about our thirty-day 


FREE TRIAL OFFER without any obligation on your part. 


King Sewing Machine Co. 


Capital, $500,000.00 


457 Rano St., 
BUFFALO,N.Y. 


The Only Factory in the World Selling High-grade sewing machines direct to User. 

















wife having} 
to ask her husband for every cent | 


this | 


Let her have free rein in the expen- ! 


diture of the coin. 
in your business. It is a man’s part 
to make it and a woman’s part to 
spend it, and few women will waste 
money if they feel that it is as much 
theirs as their husband’s. They are 
extravagant only when they are made 
to feel that everything belongs to 
the ‘fold man’”’ and whatever they can 
buy niuch clear to them, or 
when they do not know what his in- 
come is and fondly imagine all they 
have to do is to run up bills and let 


She is a partner 


is so 


John rustle for the wherewithal to 
pay theim. 

Believe me, nearly any woman, 
given the chance, will develop a bus- 
iness head and learn to spend better 
than a man. Let her know just hat 
you are making and how far she can 
go, turn the job over to her, put your 
vhol mind <¢ producing and sell- 
ing 1 see if she does not beat vou 
buving 

DAVID TOWNSEND 

Benton, Ark 

Ry Perper no : ; ; 











You Know What 


You Get In 
“Star Brand” 
Shoes 


Every Pair is 
Honestly Made 
of Good Leather 


It is estimated that over 80% ofall shoes made today contain substitutes for leathec 
These substitutes are made to imitate leather ia 
appearance, but the best of them cost only one-fourth as much as the poorest grade 


in the heels, counters and soles 


of genuine leather 

The manufacturer who uses substitutes 
for leather puts them in the hidden parts 
where you can noi see them. Inorder to 
gain 10to 40 cents per pairin extra profits 
he reduces the wceuring quality of the 
Shoes aimost one-half. ou pay pure 
leather prices for them. 

There is one way youcan be sure you are 
getting an honest leather shoe. Simply ask 
for “Star Brand” shoes with the Star on 
the ueel. Every pair is honesily made of 
good leather. No substitutes for leather 
are ever used. 

The shoe above shown isa “Star Brar 
shoe. It isthe *Stronger-Thaa-The-Li 
—the strongest andlongest wearing work 
shoe made. It keeps your icet dry and gives 
double wear. You can’t rip or tear it. 








The “Stronger-Than-T! 







per 
of finest Chrome leati v Lisas nearly 
water-proof as leather ca be made. The 
soles are made of the best a ather. 
All sizes for men, boys, w n and misses. 
Prices $1.25 up to $3.50 according to si 


* Star Brand” shoes are made in over 700 stylesia our 
Look up the dealer in your town. 

lé there is nao dealer in your town, youc regular dealer can get them for you. 
lf he will not get them, it will pay you to change dealers because— 


wide-awake merchants sell them. 


having them. 








“Star Brand Shoes Are Better.” 
Address, Dept. H 31 








The ‘Patriot’ is'a fine shoe for mea. 
Price $4.00 to $4.50 according to style and 
leather. Better than many other shoes sold 
at $5.00 and over. 

The “Our Family" is a medium weight, 
good-looking shoe for general family trade. 
Made ia ali sizesfor men. women and chil- 
dren at prices ranging from $1.35 for chil. 
dren up to $3.00 foc men. 

Fora medium wtight work shoe—a gen. 
uine Goodyear welt—ask for the ‘Soft 
Good". It is as soft as a glove—bett 
value than you have ever known at 43.5 
to $4.00. 

The "Society" is a particular shoe for 
particular women. All the newest 3. 
Every pair beautiful as well as serviceable. 
Price $3.50 to $4.00. 

**Tess and Ted’* School Shoes for girls 
and boys are the most economical shoes you 
can buy for the children. They look bette 
fit better and wear longer than other shoes. 
Magy styles and al! sizes at prices up to $2.50. 
21 big factories, Nearly 20,000 


Sty 















Insist upon 








Ro BERTS, 


MANUFACTURERS an 


Oa Every Heel 


JOHNSON 


ch of Internationa Shoe 





J RAND 


“STLLOULS Every tee! 
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Idea of an 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Here is what one must do, in my esti- 
mation, to build an honest car. 


It adds immensely to the hidden cost. 
And many men would rather pay for 


showy folderols. 


But in years to come—after long, hard 
use—these things alone give value to a car. 


Cost About $200 


I spend on Reo the Fifth some 
. $200 more than I need to spend. 
To some men’s minds, this marks 
me an extremist. 


But | 
years—60,000 of them. 


for 25 
And I’ve 
learned the need for these precau- 


have built cars 


tions in cars that stand the strain. 


So I economize by factory effici- 
buildifig all 
parts—by accepting small profit. 


ency—by my own 
And I put these savings into fea- 


tures which eut your cost of up- 


keep. 


Things That Count 


October 1 
ping this car with 34x4-inch tires. 
That adds 40 
cost, 34x 3%. 
the 


mileage, according to makers’ fig- 


Since we are equip- 


per cent to our tire 


over But it adds 


65 per cent to average tire 


ures. 


I use in this car 190 drop torg- 


They cost twice what cast- 
But 
wondrous 


They 


ings. 


ings cost. they give to this 


ear its lightness and 


strength. also avoid flaws. 


i use in this car 15 
Timken High 
Duty. They cost five times as much 


roller bear- 


ings and 


Hiyatt 


as the common ball bearings, but 


they stand the strain. They en- 


dure. 


High-Grade Steel 


nickel 


rear axles and driving shaft, Van- 


l use chrome steel for 
adium steel for connections, mang- 


anese steel for crank shafts. 


These steels are made to my for- 
And 


analyzed twice to make sure 


mulas. each lot of steel is 
that 


it meets requirements. 


My springs are made from just 


the center one-third of the very 


finest steel ingots. They are tested 


to stand 100,000 vibrations. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


All driving parts are made suf- 


ficient for a 45-horsepower car. 


That means a big margin of safety. 
My gears are tested in a crush- 


ing machine, to stand 75,000 


pounds. 


More hidden Costs 


In my cooling system I use a 
centrifugal pump, to give positive 
circulation. 


me $10 less. 


A syphon would cost 


My carburetor is doubly heated 
—with hot air and hot water. That 


saves the endless troubles due to 


low-grade gasoline. 


I use a $75 magneto, to give a 


hot spark at low tension. Reo 


users start on their magnetos. 


l use 14-inch brake drums for 


safety. I use seven-leaf springs, 


two inches wide. Rear springs 46 


inches long. 


Unusual Tests 


Hach engine is tested 20 


on blocks 


hours 


and 28 hours in the 


chassis. There are five long-con- 


tinued 


testis. 


Parts are ground Over and over 


The 
rious parts get a thousand inspec- 


to get utter exactness. Va= 


tions. And we limit our output to 


50 ears daily, to give 


men ample 

time. 
One of these cars was run 

10,000 miles—run at high speed, 


night and 


tor 


day, on 
before I let a 
what it 
car 


rough roads- 


Think 


your 


car g0 Out. 


means to know that 
has stood all 


tests. 


these arduous 


Each body 


coats. It is 


is finished 
deeply 


With 17 
upholstered 
with genuine leather, filled with 


the best curled hair. 


Honest Car 


I use electric Hghts in the dagh- 
board and rear. And every de 


tail shows the final touch. 


Center Control 


My new center control is a fea- 
ture, I think, which you would not 
have omitted $100. All the 
done by moving 
inches in 


for 
gear shifting is 


one handle only three 


each of four directions. 


Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals, so no levers interfere 


with the driver. 


The driver sits on the left-hand 
side, close to the cars he passes, 
It is this way now in 
cars. 


What They Mean to You 


These things to you 
They 


long life to your car. They 


mean 


safety and comfort. mean 


mean 
low cost of upkeep. 


They mean a ear without hid- 


den flaws—a car that will stand 


the strain. They practically wipe 


out all the worries and troubles. 


] could save, I judge, $200 


Reo the 
And 


per 


ear, if I built Fifth 


with- 


out them. you would hardly 


know the difference at the start. 


But upkeep and repairs 


cost you five 


times the 


Cars, like houses, can be skimp- 4 


ed immensely, if men want to 


do it. 
. 
long run. 
lam building for 


the utmost in tars—for men 


have faith in me. And the demand 
for such cars is We 


increasing. 
could today se) 


if we had the 


cars. 


A thousand dealers are ready to 


show the latest model 


Fitth. Write for our new catalog, 


men who want @ 


1 twice our outputs 


of Reo the. 


showing various bodies. and we'll 7} 


direct you to the nearest 


roo, 





ASS 
AN hy 


30-35 Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Tires— 
34x4 Inches 
Center Control 
Demountable 
Rims 
3 Electric 
Lights 
Speed— 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 2 
and 5 Pas- 
senger 
Bodies 





Top and windshield not included in price. 





all for $100 extra dist price $170). 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains 
cover, windshield, gas tank for headlighis, speedometer and self-starter— 


Reo the Fifth 


The 19123 Series 


and slip 








General Sales 
Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharine, Ont. 
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SELES IG LE POOTE EE LE LE EP 


SETTLE AIT RET AE RN Se 


FDRG EIRENE HOTEL, EE 


the finest 4p 


But somebody pays.-in the. 4s 


who Me 


sales-” #F 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Michigan | 





